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Vexing Problems Loom; Some Trends Are Favorable —Will Devaluation Help? 


inland’s Major kxport Industries 


ace Prospect of 1949 Contraction 


Robert M. BRANDIN 


and 
RoBerRT |. OWEN 


UNITED STATES LEGATION, 


HELSINKI, FINLAND 


= 

Wcities by reason of its geo- 
graphic and economic position, forms one 
significant focus of attention at the pres- 
ent time. Particularly arresting are the 
recent devaluations of Finland’s cur- 
rency. What are the effects likely to be 
on that national economy so strategically 
placed in northern Europe? What other 
movements in Finland’s industry and 
trade, up to and beyond mid-1949, are 
apt to bring noteworthy changes or mod- 
ifications in coming months? A factual 
examination of today’s outlook will serve 
to clarify the essential elements in the 
Finnish situation. 

The first half of 1949 witnessed a gen- 
eral decline in prices and living costs in 
Finland, accompanied by a continued 
increase in the supply of foodstuffs and 
consumer goods which made it possible 
to diminish price controls and virtually 
eliminate rationing. Savings main- 
tained their upward trend, and an easing 
of the domestic capital market facilitated 
a reduction in very restrictive interest 
Government finances as reflected 
in the currency issue and the public debt 
remained stable. Disparately low rents 
were raised, and a positive step was taken 
by the Government to solve the housing 
shortage. With minor exceptions, in- 
dustries producing for the domestic mar- 
ket continued to expand or cperate at full 
capacity. The shortage of power and 
fuel seemed definitely a thing of the past. 

The foreign-trade balance was 
unfavorable than a year before, and im- 
ports of essential foodstuffs and fuel were 
substantially reduced—thus permitting 
increased capital-goods imports. Eco- 


rates. 


less 


NOTE.—The material in this article was 
prepared for publication in the European 
Branch, Areas Division, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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nomic relations, including those with the 
eastern European countries, continued 
to be amicable. 

During this period there was an absence 
of serious labor disputes. 


‘Particularly Grave” 


HOWEVER, the decline in world prices 
of forest products, which provided 96 
percent of Finland’s commercial exports 
in the first half of 1949, presented the 
cxport industries in general with pros- 
pects of considerable losses in 1949. The 
situation appeared particularly grave in 
the pulp and paper branches, where dras- 
tic price declines seemed to threaten a 
permanent contraction in hard-currency 
markets. Despite the improvement in 
the over-all balance of trade, exports to 
the United States dropped sharply, ag- 
gravating the dollar shortage. Farm- 
incomes decreased as a result of 
falling prices of farm products and slack 
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timber purchases. Unemployment in 
the early months of the year temporarily 
assumed serious proportions, for the first 
time since prewar. 

In February the Cabinet appointed a 
General Economic Planning Committee 
to study current economic problems and 
recommend solutions. The Committee, 
under the direction of the Governor of 
the Bank of Finland, was fairly repre- 
sentative of the various political and eco- 
nomic sectors of the country. The rec- 
ommendations of the Committee, which 
appeared in a final report in May, were 
carried out with respect to interest rates, 
housing, grain prices and subsidies, and 
turn-over (sales) tax reduction, but the 
Committee’s advice was not followed in 
the matter of the exchange rate of the 
Finnish mark. The recommendations 
concerning land settlement, agricultural 
subventions in general, wage controls, 
and further tax reductions have not been 
acted on yet. 








Finland’s pulp and paper industries confront challenging conditions in the export 


field today. 





In an effort to cope with the increasing 
unprofitability in agriculture, the Cab- 


inet raised producers’ grain _ prices 
(eliminating agricultural subventions) 
and freed bread from price and ration 
controls in the beginning of July. Atthe 
same time, the turnover (sales) tax was 
reduced to compensate for the rise in 
bread prices (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 8, 1949). In April 
the Bank of Finland reduced its high 
discount rates, and commercial banks 
made a similar reduction in interest rates 
on deposits. 

The Finnish economy entered the sec- 
ond half of 1949 with future prospects 
of serious unemployment and a further 
drop in farm incomes next winter as a 
result of reduced production and smaller 
timber purchases on the part of the ex- 
port industries, and with a series of dan- 
gerously disruptive strikes in immediate 
prospect. 

On July 4 the Bank of Finland de- 
valued the Finnish mark, effective on 
July 5. The revised exchange rate was 
160 Finnish marks=US$1, the former 
selling rate having been 136 marks per 
dollar. The action was approved by the 
Cabinet, but apparently was undertaken 
on the Bank’s own initiative as an 
independent institution of the state re- 
sponsible only to the Diet. On Septem- 
ber 19 the mark was further devalued, 
in line with the devaluation of the pound 
and other currencies, to approximately 
231 marks to 1 dollar. 


Problems of Agriculture 


THE PROBLEMS of Finnish agriculture 
were prominent in the first half of 1949, 
because of the dissatisfaction of farmers 
with the rapidly declining prices received 
for their produce. These problems con- 
stituted one of the primary concerns of 
the Economic Planning Committee. 
While the agricultural-product whole- 
sale price index was no lower on June 30, 
1949, than the general wholesale price 
index, the decline of the former from 
its inordinately high peak of 1,571 in 
December 1947 (on the basis of 1935= 
100) was far greater and more rapid 
than the fall of the general index, from 
a high of 1,162 in July 1948. 

During the first half of the year the 
price index for agricultural products 
(1935=100) decreased by nearly 17 per- 
cent (to 1,057). The general index of 
wholesale prices concurrently receded to 
1,058, but the 6 months’ decrease fepre- 
sented hardly more than 4 percent, while 
the decrease in animal feed prices was 
also only about 4 percent. Domestic 
wholesale prices of forest products de- 
clined even less. Potato prices fell from 
3.70 marks per kilogram in January to 
3.02 marks in May. Vegetable prices as 
a whole were well maintained, however, 
and milk prices were unchanged. 
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Trends in Industry and 
Domestic Trade 


ONLY SCATTERED STATISTICS are 
available concerning industrial produc- 
tion during the first half of 1949, but on 
the basis of these and other information 
it appears that production as a whole 
remained at the level reached at the end 
of 1948 or perhaps increased slightly. 

In the “export”’ industries, the deteri- 
oration in world prices and markets for 
pulp and paper, while not having a fully 
significant effect on production during 
the first half of 1949, implied substantial 
cutbacks in the second half as prices in 
most lines fell sharply, inventories ac- 
cumulated and orders continued to de- 
cline. On the other hand, the market 
for sawn goods continued satisfactory, 
and the devaluation of foreign-exchange 
rates in July promised to compensate for 
lower prices. The outlook for plywood 
and prefabricated houses was also fa- 
vorable, the conclusion of a special trade 
agreement with the Soviet Union in June 
being helpful in the latter case. The 
general index of unit values of exports 
(based on 1935=100) fell from 1,382 for 
January to 1,319 for June 1949, with 
the wood-product component increasing 
from 1,375 to 1,395 and the paper- 
product component dropping from 1,394 
to 1,274. 

In the “home market” industries, pro- 
duction was generally maintained at the 
level attained in the second half of 1948, 
and the outlook continued to be viewed 
optimistically in most branches. Pro- 
duction in the important metals and 
minerals industries continued at approx- 
imately full capacity, with little or no 
unemployment. Wholesale prices re- 
mained steady for most lines, but the 
general index fell considerably in con- 
sequence of the rapid fal] of prices of 
agricultural products. Wholesale turn- 
over for the first 6 months of 1949 was 
approximately 19 percent above that in 
the first half of 1948. Sales resistance 
forced declines in certain lines of con- 
sumers’ goods, but purchasing power 
apparently kept pace with the increase 
of volume and variety of consumers’ 
goods. 


Some Export Industries Show 
Concern for Future 


The timber cut for the 1948-49 season 
was 28,700,000 piled cubic meters, about 
17 percent less than the preceding year’s. 
The saw timber cut was somewhat 
greater, but the firewood cut was down 
almost 50 percent, because of heavy 
stocks on hand and increased availabil- 
ity of other fuels. The cut of roundwood 
and pulpwood was one-fourth less, but 
the wood-processing industries were re- 
ported to have the normal 1 year’s supply 
on hand. 


The reduction in timber purchases, 
cutting, and logging are estimated to 
have reduced farm income by 7,000,000. 
000 Finnish marks in 1948-49, compare 
with 1947-48. Labor efficiency improveg 
over recent years. 

Early agreement with the Uniteg 
Kingdom regarding lumber prices, which 
set the pattern for Finnish prices on the 
European market in general, permitted 
production and exports to proceed earlier 
than last year. It is estimated that the 
annual production will amount to about 
820,000 standards’ in 1949, and con. 
tracts have already been reached for § 
to 90 percent of this output. Prices de. 
clined 4 or 5 percent—which producers 
claimed entailed a loss, during the early 
part of 1949. The devaluation in July 


has improved the profitability of the | 


sawn-goods industry, however. 

The total cut of pulpwood, pitprops, 
piles, and other similar roundwood last 
winter was 11,700,000 piled cubic meters, 
compared with 15,200,000 the preceding 
year. Prices fell 5 to 10 percent, but 
sales and exports developed satisfac- 
torily, and profitability appeared guar- 
anteed by the July exchange devaluation. 
The effects of the September devaluation 
are not yet known. 

Production of commercial plywood 
totaled 117,600 cubic meters during the 
first 6 months of 1949, compared with 
212,000 cubic meters during all of 1948, 
Production began to decline with the ap- 
proach of summer as inventories in- 
creased and export contracts declined. 
Prices were reported to be slightly lower 
than last year. 

A total of 3,941 units of prefabricated 
houses were produced in the first half 
of 1949, compared with 10,231 during all 
of 1948. The inclusion of prefabricated 
houses in the trilateral trade agreements 
signed in June with the Soviet Union, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia provided a 
stimulus to production during the re- 
mainder of the year, however. Efforts 
to expand exports to other countries be- 
sides the Soviet Union are being made, 
but price competition with Sweden is 
keen. 

Pulp production figures for the first 
half of 1949 were 334,302 tons of sulfite, 
218,280 tons of sulfate, and about 300,000 
tons of mechanical pulp, compared with 
297,340, 222,340, and 200,000 tons, re- 
spectively, for the like period in 1948. 
Although exports were reasonably high, 
most of these were final deliveries on old 
contracts. New contracts have been dif- 
ficult to get because of the sharp decline 
in world prices, the short-term buying 
policy of consumers, and the competition 
of North American pulp. Even with the 
devaluation in July, Finnish pulp pro- 
ducers contend that they cannot meet the 
40-percent drop in United States prices, 


‘1 standard equals 165 cubic feet 
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and many feel that the American market 
for Finnish pulp has undergone a perma- 
nent contraction. Stocks on hand total 
over 200,000 tons—more than double nor- 
mal inventories. Possibly the September 
devaluation will improve Finland’s ex- 
port prospects in this field. 

A similar situation, although not quite 
so serious, prevails in the paper and pa- 
perboard industry. Prices have dropped, 
on an average, 15 percent, and orders, 
for the first half of 1949, for paperboard 
were only half of those received during 
the like period in 1948. About 12 per- 
cent of Finland’s paper machines have 
been shut down, and further production 
cut-backs are expected. The greatest de- 
cline in prices and markets was in the 
United States. Price declines followed 
in European markets, and in June Finnish 
and Scandinavian producers mutually 
reduced their continental prices of pa- 
per and paperboard by 20 percent. On 
the favorable side, the newsprint market 
has held up although prices have dropped 
20 to 25 percent since last year. 

Production during the first 6 months 
of 1949 in this branch of the export in- 
dustry was: Newsprint 185,889 tons, fine 
papers 41,544 tons, wrapping paper 28,802 
tons, greaseproof 6,592 tons, and others 
11,897 tons. The total of 274,724 tons 
was higher than the total for the first 
half of 1948 but about 20,090 tons less 
than for the last half. 


Foreign Trade 


IMPORTS totaled 27,631,415,738 Finnish 
marks compared with “commercial” ex- 
ports of 23,472,877,417 Finnish marks for 
the first half of 1949 (in addition 5,109,- 
050.786 Finnish marks’ worth of goods 
were exported to the U. S. S. R. on rep- 
arations account), leaving a commercial 
trade deficit of 4,158,538,321. This was 
considerably less than the 7,526,000,000- 
mark deficit for the like period last year. 
Further comparison with 1948 (half 
year) shows a small value increase in ex- 


TABLE 1. 


ports and a small decrease in imports 
this year. Measured in volume, 1949 
half-year exports were 9 percent higher 
and imports 6 percent lower than for the 
first 6 months of 1948. According to 
official customs indexes, export prices 
have dropped about 5 percent and import 
prices 2 percent since last December. 

Although in some respects the situa- 
tion appears better than a year ago, the 
picture is marred by the serious deteri- 
oration in trade with the United States. 
Exports to the United States at the end 
of June 1949 were 37 percent less than in 
the 1948 period, aggravating the dollar 
shortage and forcing a decrease of almost 
40 percentinimports. Trade with Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union was main- 
tained at about the same level, while 
trade with France, the Netherlands, and 
Argentina increased significantly. Also 
on the favorable side, the deficit with 
Poland and Denmark dropped sharply as 
a result of reduced need for coal and 
food. Finland imported large quanti- 
ties of dairy products and pork from 
Denmark in the postwar years but has 
now developed an exportable surplus of 
these products. In general there has 
been a weakening of trade with hard- 
currency areas and an expansion with 
soft-currency areas. To a large extent 
the latter is a direct result of the former, 
since Finland has sought to offset the 
decline in trade with hard-currency 
countries and to provide markets for its 
increased production by enlarging exist- 
ing bilateral agreements and negotiating 
new ones. Agreements were reached 
with India and Japan during the early 
part of 1949, and negotiations were 
opened with Israel. 

Exports of roundwood (including pit- 
props and pulpwood) and lumber showed 
an increase over 1948 figures for the half 
year, as a result of the early agreements 
on prices with Great Britain and western 
European countries. Plywood exports 
also increased, but shipments of prefab- 
ricated houses were less. 


Finnish Foreign Trade, by Country, January—June 1948 and 1949 








{In millions of Finnish marks] 
Imports Exports 
Country svetiarapeianian 
1948 1949 1948 1949 
United States 3,490 (3,992); 2,219 (2,430)| 3,484 (3,432); 2,145 (2, 1538) 
United Kingdom .451 (6,613); 4,623 (5,769); 5,041 (5, 274)| 6,025 (6, 488) 
France 1,037 (1,252); 2,360 (2,776)| 1,160 (1,170)| 1,082 (1, 100) 
Belgium-Luxembourg 1,787 (1,808)) 1,146 (1, 166) 804 (805) 850 (849) 
Netherlands 1,231 (1,275); 2,497 (2,572 853 (884) 935 (989) 
Sweden 1,280 (1, 326 1,705 (1,774) 871 (1, 027) 873 (993) 
Norway 509 (748) 404 (455) 263 (401) 405 (445) 
Denmark 2,717 (2,807 1,419 (1,5389)) 1,128 (1,170); 1,470 (1, 483) 
a oo. 4,150 (4,682)|} 3,217 (3,897 4, 2002 (4,200); 3, 7362 (3, 736) 
Poland 1,894 (1,781 914 (852) 619 (G18) 504 (504) 
Czechoslovakia 233 (215 dal (526) 155 (155) 399 (399) 
Argentina 1,091 (1,046); 1,999 (1,999 532 (31)} 1,227 (1, 227) 
Others 4,865 (2,190)!} 4,517 (1, 87¢ 3,149 (2, 542)| 3,822 (3, 107) 
Total 29, 735 27, 631 22, 209 23, 473 
1 By countries of origin and desiination, with figures by countries of purchase and sa/e in parentheses. 
? Commercial exports only, not including reparations amount ing to 5,109,000.000 marks in 1949 and 6,767,000,000 marks 


in 1948, 


Source: Official Customs Statistics. 
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Mechanical-pulp and sulfite-pulp ex- 
ports increased over 1948, but there was 
a sharp drop in sulfate-pulp exports. 
Newsprint exports rose favorably, but the 
market for kraft paper, board, and fine 
paper was weaker.: 

The most serious development in the 
export trade during the first 6 months of 
1949 was the severe drop in chemical- 
pulp prices in the United States, which 
had a depressing effect on prices in other 
countries as well. Exports to the United 
States dwindled, and abnormally large 
stocks on hand forced pulp mills to cut 
back production or in some instances to 
close down during the summer. Paper 
prices fell in hard- and soft-currency 
countries, and there was apprehension 
about a further drop in the autumn. 
Negotiations with Great Britain in the 
early spring set the price scales for tim- 
ber products supplied by Finland under 
the United Kingdom trade agreement. 
The 4-5 percent reduction was followed 
in subsequent agreements with other 
European countries. 

These price reductions confronted the 
major export industries with the pros- 
pect of severe losses for the first time 
since the end of the war and were an 
important element in the decision to de- 
value the Finnish mark. The July de- 
valuation is expected to ease export price 
difficulties for lumber and paper prod- 
ucts, especially to the soft-currency area, 
but is said not to make Finnish pulp 
competitive on any market except at a 
loss. Another result of these cost-price 
difficulties was an increase in so-called 
“compensation” transactions, complex 
financial arrangements whereby certain 
importers pay a premium to certain ex- 
porters in order to obtain foreign ex- 
change. The devaluation is expected to 
reduce this type of trade. 

The metals and machinery industry, 
which has entered the export market this 
year, also found difficulties in meeting 
price competition in foreign markets. 
In addition, the home market was 
threatened by the increase in lower- 
priced steel and machinery imports from 
France. Here again, the devaluation is 
said to have been only of partial assist- 
ance, 

The improved domestic supply situa- 
tion made possible substantial reduc- 
tions in imports of meat, dairy products, 
and coal. Wheat imports were greater 
than the previous year’s, owing to trade 
commitments with the Soviet Union, but 
rye imports were considerably less. 
There was an increase in imports of ma- 
chinery, electrical equipment, cotton, 
wool; textiles, hides and skins, chemicals, 
fertilizers, sugar, and fruit. 

The index of unit value of Finnish 
exports decreased somewhat more rap- 
idly in the first 6 months of this year 
than did that of imports. ‘The average 

(Continued on p. 44) 





‘Large Void in Export Pattern” Attributed Mainly to Europe’s Smaller Purchases 


United States Lumber Industr 
Faces Depressed Export Trade 


J. L. MuLLer 


CHIEF, FOREST PRODUCTS BRANCH. 
COMMODITIES DIVISION, OIT. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCI 


ry 

ae YEAR’S VOLUME of United 
States lumber exports is likely to be 
about the same as in 1948, or perhaps 
only slightly higher. Shipments to for- 
eign markets last year totaled approxi- 
mately 550,000,000 board feet—which, 
exclusive of war periods, was the smallest 
volume exported during any year of this 
century. A prolonged shipping strike, 
it should be noted, contributed toward 
curtailment of exports in 1948: but the 


NoTE.—This article is based on Mr. Muller's 
remarks at the recent convention of the 
National Lumber Exporters Association 
Chicago 


over-riding factor was the evident weak- 
ness in the effective foreign demand for 
United States lumber 

There is no noticeable strengthenin 
of the demand in 1949. At the mid- 
point of this year, and with virtually all 
official export controls eliminated, ex- 
ports were down 15 percent from the 
comparable 1948 volume. The prospec 
is that this gap will barely be made up 
Conditions in Eurspe 

Retard Trade 


COMPARATIVELY LIMITED shipments 
to Europe account in large measure fo! 
the decrease in current lumber trade 
and it is plainly evident that the situa- 
tion within Europe itself is preventin: 
more normal level of shipments in tha 
cirection 

(l) A prime element is the fact that 
in most countries a sizable reduction in 
lumber consumption is apparent. Offi- 


t 





Shipments of square timber to the Orient have sharply declined during recent years: 
formerly, they represented a substantial part of U.S. lumber export trade. 
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cial regulation of internal distribution 
and consumption is in effect Housing 
construction, ordinarily a major user of 
lumber, is unavoidably lagging or is pro. 
ceeding on a restricted scale 

The lowered scale of consumption also 
is undoubtedly determined in part by the 
high lumber values prevailing during the 
postwar period 
many instances reveal that outlays by 
European 


} 


are nearly as much as or greate! than 


Official tatistics in 


countries for imported lumber 


prewar, although the quantity is con- 
siderably less United States exports 
may be used as an example of this. In 
1948 shipments of softwood lumber from 


| country to E iro} totaled 112,000.- 
000 board feet with a value of $9,509,000: 
] 4 


anna ft ) 
annual SOILWOOQa 


hipments during 
1935-39 averaged 212,000,000 board feet 


nd the average value was $9,300,000 per 
eal Fi hardwoods, the same com- 
parison can be made: the average value 


per thousand feet for the 1935-39 period 
was $52, and in 1948 the average value 
was $164. In other words, although the 
volume of hardwood hipments in 
1935-39 was five times greater than the 
volume in 1948, the total value of cur- 
rent shipments is 40 percent smaller 

2) Perhaps the foremost deterrent 
is the dollar-exchange  prob- 
lem, which forces the United King- 
dom and other lumber-importing na- 


acute 


tions to get their reduced requirements 
from any area where they do not have 
Under the circum- 
stances, the European nations’ colonial 
possessions, many of them rich in hard- 
wood resources, have attained a new de- 
gree of importance as timber supply 
sources. At the same time, strong ef- 
forts are being made to restore the for- 
merly substantial flow of softwood 
lumber from the U. S. S. R. and hard- 
wood lumber from eastern Europe to 
western Europe. Progress along this lat- 
ter line has been steady—the latest ex- 
ample was the announcement during 
early August that the British Govern- 
ment concluded contracts to purchase a 
large volume of lumber from the 
U.S.S.R 

(3) A further element on the Euro- 
pean scene is that the lumber market 
tends more and more to take on its nor- 
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mal highly competitive character. 
Revival of lumber exports from the 
u. S. S. R. on a large scale signals 
growing competition for United States 
shippers. The above-mentioned U. K.- 
U. S. S. R. contract reportedly calls for 
about 200,000,000 board feet, which is 
the largest volume to come out of Soviet 
demesnes since the war. Other sources, 
such as Sweden, Finland, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, and Austria, appear to be in posi- 
tion to furnish increased quantities. 
And, of course, there isCanada. For the 
moment, the prevailing dollar exchange 
difficulties drastically restrict Canadian 
lumber movement to Europe. But even 
under this condition Canada is a ranking 
supplier to Europe, particularly to the 
United Kingdom (It may be mentioned 
that, as a result of the recent currency 
devaluations, the position of United 
States lumber in many European mar- 
kets is likely to be even less favorable 
on a price basis.) 

(4) There is scarcely a lumber market 
in Europe today that is not subject to 
governmental policies, management, or 
controls. Concern for the fundamental 
welfare of a nation, and other compelling 
reasons, can be advanced to justify this 
state of affairs, and it is here sufficient 
to recognize that import or exchange 
controls, as well as other official meas- 
ures established by European countries 
must be considered by the United State 
lumber exporter who seeks to sell in that 
area. The bilateral system of trading 
now widespread in Europe, is a sig- 
nificant example of officially directed 
activity 

Numerous trade agreements of the 
bilateral type are in effect between 
lumber-importing countries such as the 
United Kingdom, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, and France, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, such exporting countries 
as Sweden, Finland, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Yugoslavia, and the U. S. S. R. 
By intergovernmental agreement, a defi- 
nite channel of commodity trade is 
established, and the outlines or limits 
are fixed for the exchange of goods. For 
other than “signed-up” suppliers, mar- 
keting opportunities and entry into any 
given market are, under the circum- 
stances, limited. 


Size of Gap Is Substantial 


DIMINISHED DEMAND in Europe for 
United States lumber leaves a large void 
in our export pattern. Using the period 
just preceding the last war as an ex- 
ample of normal activity, one sees that 
Europe was the most important oversea 
outlet. Shipments to that area averaged 
456,000,000 board feet annually during 
1935-39. This represented 38 percent of 
the total volume exported to all destina- 
tions, and the business was worth ap- 
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Loading quality lumber for export at a large tidewater mill in the Pacifie Northwest. 


proximately $22,000,000 a year. In the 
case of hardwood lumber, the importance 
of Europe was preponderant; nearly 80 
percent of total hardwood exports moved 
in that direction before the war. 

In 1948, United States lumber exports 
to Europe dropped to 158,000,000 feet— 
a little more than one-third of the pre- 
war volume, and equal to 29 percent of 
exports to all destinations. Prospects 
are that Europe will take even less of 
this country’s lumber this year than last. 

The considerable economic loss result- 
ing from this diminished lumber trade 
is strikingly evident and fully recognized. 
Nevertheless, there is some question 
whether the depressed export activity 
entails grave consequences to the United 
States lumber industry as a_ whole. 
Again taking the prewar years 1935-39 
as a yardstick, it is seen that the 456,- 
000,000 board feet shipped annually to 
Europe constituted only a small part of 
United States lumber output during those 
same years. The actual proportion was 
less than 2 percent. A further break- 
down shows that average hardwood ex- 
ports to Europe during 1935-39 were 6 
percent of hardwood lumber output, and 


softwood exports were 1 percent of soft- 
wood output. 

This examination can be extended to 
other oversea markets as well. For a 
least the past 30 years or so the output 
of the United States lumber industry 
has been geared primarily to domestic 
consuming markets. Foreign outlets 
have required certain types of lumber 
that could be produced in commercial 
quantity or particular dimensions only 
in this country, but, in general, such out- 
lets served chiefly to provide a market for 
a portion of the large surpluses which 
usually characterized the industry’s op- 
erations. In general, then, exports have 
not exerted any significant influence on 
the industry’s status, and it is quite ap- 
parent that they are not doing so at the 
present time; despite depressed export 
activity, lumber output during the 
postwar period has been maintained at 
exceptionally high levels. 

An appraisal along the foregoing lines 
does not in any way minimize the value 
of foreign markets; it is put forth only 
to present a proper perspective and a 
proper measurement of values. It is 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Tangier Phone Company 
Seeks Generating Equipment 


Bids will be received until 11 a. m. on 
October 31, 1949, by the Tangier Telephone 
Company (Telefénica de Tangier, S. A.), Tan- 
gier, Morocco, covering the supply of generat- 
ing equipment for use in the Central Ex- 
change. All offers must be c. i. f. Tangier, 
with packing charges included. Each offer 
must indicate delivery date, cost of installa- 
tion, and be accompanied by a guaranty of 
10,000 pesetas (approximately $2,500), which 
will be forfeited to the Telephone Company 
if the conditions of the offer are not ful- 
filled. Deposits will be returned to unsuc- 
cessful bidders upon presentation to Telefon- 
ica of the receipt given when the deposit 
was made. 

Quotations may be made in any currency 
acceptable in Tangier, including dollars. 

One copy of conditions for bidding and 
specifications (in French) may be obtained, 
on a loan basis, from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Bombay in Market for 
Electric Refrigerators 


The Bombay Electric Supply and Trans- 
port (BEST) Committee, Bombay, India, a 
municipal company distributing electricity to 
the city of Bombay and its suburbs, desires 
an exclusive agency arrangement with a 
United States manufacturer of electric refrig- 
erators. BEST, which already has an exten- 
sive department and is the largest servicing 
organization for electric refrigerators in Bom- 
bay, seeks an arrangement whereby it will 
also handle repairs and service. Manufac- 
turers interested in this trade opportunity 
should state whether they are willing to sup- 
ply equipment for the repair of the sealed-in 
portion of modern American units. 

The BEST Committee believes that it will 
encounter little difficulty in obtaining import 
license permits. 


Tunisian Firm 
Invites U. S. Capital 


Industrie Chimique Mediterranéenne, 
manufacturer of chemicals, invites cayfsital 
participation and technical assistance by an 
American firm for the purpose of expanding 
its present lines to include the processing of 
products available locally. 

The firm manufactures agricultural insec- 
ticides, yellow copper oxide, tartaric acid 
from wine lees, sulfonated olive oil, and soap. 
It is also interested in the distillation of 
rosemary, in the preparation of special olive 
oil for pharmaceutical uses, and in the manu- 
facture of nylon from olive oil, but these 


& 


lines of activity are apparently still in the ex- 
perimental stage. The company would like 
to supply the United States with certain Tu- 
nisian products such as essential oils, oil of 
rosemary, Olive oil, and tartaric acid. 
Further information concerning this in- 
quiry may be obtained by addressing Paul 
Reibell, Manager, Industrie Chimique Medi- 
terranéenne, Djebel Djelloud, Tunisia. 


Oe 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


Further Imports From U.S 
Authorized by Germany 


The Import Advisory Committee in Frank- 
fort am Main has announced further allo- 
cations of foreign exchange for imports of 
various commodities from the United States, 
The listing below indicates amounts of allo- 
cations, commodities to be purchased, and, 





buying or selling in the United States, 
firms. 


American trade contracts. 
or other descriptive material, 
Commercial! Intelligence Branch. 


undertaken with these firms. 


country and abroad. 
and controls currently 


International Trade. 


firms listed herein, with the exception 


Automotive Equipment, Parts, and Acces- 
sories: 9, 52. 

Banking and Industry: 4 

Bristles: 27 


Ceramics and Porcelainware: 24, 32, 41 

Chemicals: 1, 3, 8, 24, 34, 36. 

Clocks: 19. 

Clothing and Accessories: 7, 16, 31, 36. 

Construction Materials: 17, 46. 

Cutlery: 23. 

Diesel Engines: 15 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 43, 49. 

Dyestuffs: 3, 24. 

Earthenware and Enamelware: 25. 

Electrical Equipment, Appliances, and 
Parts: 3, 25, 32. 

Fats and Oils: 24 

Foodstuffs: 21, 22, 24, 26, 31, 37, 50. 

Furniture and Fittings: 6, 12. 

General Merchandise: 14, 24, 31 


Hardware: 25, 31. 
Heating Equipment: 13. 
Helicopters: 51. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
or in the 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistancs in locating 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 
information concerning these trade opportunities, 
where these are available 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations 
prevailing in this country 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
before entering into correspondence with these firms. 
trading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 


World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
of those in 


obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


representation of United States 


Additional 
samples, specifications 
, May be obtained from the 


including 


transactions 


and in those areas, interested 


Detailed information on 


occupied areas, and may be 


Jewelers’ Items: 27, 28, 36 
Leather and Leather Products: 36 
Lumber: 31, 54 
Machinery, Parts and Accessories 
Agricultural—3 
Industrial—2, 10, 18, , 25, 48, 53 
Metals and Metal deter S, @ 22 ii, 
24, 40, 45. 
Notions: 27, 28, 29, 31, 33, 36 
Novelties: 28, 31, 36 
Oils, Greases, and Derivatives: 1 
Optical Goods: 28, 30, 36. 
Paper and Paper Products: 31, 
Raw Materials: 47. 
Rolling Stock: 5 
Rope and Cable (nylon): 44 
Rubberized Materials: 11 
Technical Information and New Develop- 
ments: 1, 2. 
Textiles: 3, 24, 36. 
Tools (Hand and Machine): 24, 25 
Wooden and Bamboo Wares: 31, 35 


38, 42 
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where known, names of importers receiving 
the allocations. 


1. Manganese metal, electrolytic 
(guaranteed min. 99.9% 
purity) ------------------- 

. Hides and skins (with the ex- 
ception of horse hides, 
calves, and Kips) .....i...~ 

. Soap lye glycerine, crude, min. 
80% glycerol (BBS & JSM)- 

4. Resins (except wood resin B) - 

5. Gum spirits of turpentine, 
crude; wood turpentine, 
crude; sulphate turpentine 
and pinene-__--_- ; wR 

6. Dipentene 

7, Osmium me , 

8. Balsum turpentine oil___ ~~ 
Importer: Suedwestkontor, 
Lahr/Baden. 

9. Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
og he) 
Importer: Knoll A. G., Chem. 
Fabrick, Ludwigsh./Rhld. 

16. Giyoerins....w....+. prison Cieiniajn wbasee 
Importer: Badishe Anilin- 
unde Sodafabrik, Ludwigs- 
hafen/Rhld. 

11. Tar dyestuffs sicaliaccoah Sate 
Importer: Badische Anilin- 
und Sodafabrik, Ludwigs- 
fen/Rhid 

12. Gas soot Neo Spectra II - 
Importer: Badische Anilin- 
und Sodafabrik, Ludwigsha- 
fen /Rhld 

13. Crude sulphur in lumps, dry, 
99.5 99.9" 1/1000, im- 
purities consisting of traces 
of arsenic, telur, and seleni- 
um ‘ 200, 000 
Importer: Badische Anilin- 
und Sodafabrik, Ludwigsha- 
fen/Rhid , 22, 500 
Importer: Dr. Jacob, Bad 


$10, 000 


i) 


100, 000 


io) 


500, 000 
900, 000 


680, 000 
20, 000 
26, 800 
40, 000 


65, 000 


20, 000 


Kreuznach 177, 500 
14. Cerium mishmetal in ingots 

or bars . 7 11, 000 

Importer: Badische Zuend- 

metall G. m. b. H., Rhein- 

felden 
15. Raw cotton 34, 150 
16. Raw cotton . 2,519, 200 
17. Raw cotton . 3, 200, 000 
18. Asbestos 85, 000 
19. Asbestos 230, 000 
20. Cigar leaf tobacco 376, 000 
21. Flue-cured leaf tobacco 924, 000 
22. Flue-cured tobacco 395, 000 
23. Cigar tobacco 225, 000 
24. Industrial machinery 69, 587 
25. Bristles 23, 000 


All of the above purchases are being made 
under ECA Procurement Authorizations. 
Any firm desiring information on trading 
with Germany may obtain a copy of a report 
on this subject from the European Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or any Field Office of the Department. 


Buenos Aires Invites Bids 
For Airport Equipment 


The Ministry of Public Works in Buenos 
Aires is inviting public bids for the provision 
and installation of the telecommunication 
and air-traffic control system for “Minister 
Pistarini Airport” (Ezeiza). Bids will be 
opened on December 9, 1949, and should be 
addressed to Ing. Aldo A. Ciufici, Director, 
Comisi6n de Estudios y Obras del Aeropuerto 
“Ministro Pistarini,” Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. 

One copy of the bid announcement (in 
English) and one copy (in Spanish), includ- 
ing terms and general specifications, has 
been furnished to the Department of Com- 
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merce. Interested parties may obtain either 
copy on a loan basis upon request to the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Australian Flax Mills 
Offered for Sale 


The Australian Government invites ten- 
ders from interested United States firms for 
13 flax mills situated in Victoria and South 
Australia. The mills are fully equipped for 
the receiving, deseeding, retting, and scutch- 
ing of linen flax. Offers may be submitted 
for any or all of the mills. 

Further information is obtainable from 
the Australian Government Trade Commis- 
sioner, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New 
York. This office also has specifications and 
photographs of some of the mills, which it 
will make available to interested firms. 


Fire-Fighting Trucks 
Needed in Honduras 


The Municipal Government of Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras, is in the market for fire-fighting 
equipment, according to a report from the 
American Embassy in Tegucigalpa. The city 
wishes purchase quotations for crash trucks 
holding 800 to 1,000 gallons of water, similar 
to the type used on airfields in fighting fires. 
It is not interested in the chemical-type 
crash trucks. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Belgium—E. L. Prins, representing E. 
L. Prins, S. P. R. L. (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler), 25 Rue Rembrandt, Antwerp, is 
interested in vegetable oils, greases, and de- 
rivatives, and all chemical products used in 
vegetable-oil refining; also, wishes to obtain 
information on new methods or new products 
for reclaiming or using wasted vegetable oil 
or dark residues. Scheduled to arrive Sep- 
tember 30, via New York, for a month’s visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Belgian Consulate General, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., or (Oc- 
tober 10 to 15) Ambassador Hotel, 3400 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. Itinerary: 
Chicago, Decatur (Ill.), and New York. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, October 3, 1949.) 

2. Colombia—Octavio Echavarria Heran- 
dez, representing Calceteria Victoria, Ltda. 
(importer of cotton yarn, manufacturer and 
wholesaler of socks and stockings), Apartado 
Aereo 884, Calle 50 No. 49-48, Medellin, is in- 
terested in purchasirg new machinery for the 
manufacture of full-fashioned hosiery; also, 
wishes to contact competent American tech- 
nicians for the installation of the machinery. 
Scheduled to arrive September 28, via Miami, 
for a visit of 3 to 4 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Eduardo Salazar, 276 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Read- 
ing (Pa.) and Philadelphia. 

3. Iran—H. S. Mahmoud Ladjevardi, rep- 
resenting the Arien Trading Co., Limited 
(importer, exporter, agent), Serai Hafez, 
Tehran, is interested in purchasing and ob- 
taining representation for steel products, 
chemicals and dyestuffs, agricultural ma- 
chinery, electrical appliances’ including 
radios, rayon, and cotton piece goods. He is 
now in the United States for a visit of several 
months. U.S. address: c/o Iran Trading Co., 
15 Park Row, New York 7, New York. 

4. Israel—J. H. Janovsky, representing the 
Anglo-Palestine Bank Limited, 19 Herzl 
Street, Tel-Aviv, is interested in banking and 
industry, and requests technical information 
on banking and industrial organizations. 
Scheduled to arrive October 10, via New 
York, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Mr. Lincoln Johnson, Vice Pres- 


ident, Manufacturers Trust Co., 55 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, De- 
troit, and Chicago. 


Licensing Opportunities 


5. Belgium—Société Anonyme des Ateliers 
Germain (manufacturers of railway rolling 
stock), 50 Rue de Trazegnies, Monceau-sur- 
Sambre, seeks a licensing arrangement with 
an American firm to manufacture, in Bel- 
gium, dumping cars and other articles in this 
line. 

6. England—B. E. M. Industrial Projects & 
Development (technical consultants), Gold- 
well, Great Chart, Ashford, Kent, seeks a 
United States firm willing to manufacture 
under license, or purchase outright its pat- 
ent for connectors used in joining tubes. 
Firm has applied for U. S. patent. Further 
information including photographs are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Director Report being pre- 
pared. 


Import Opportunities 


7. Belgium—DYSIMEX (Edmond Dysel- 
ynck), (selling agent) , 32, Ondernemerstraat 
(Postbox 74), Mont St. Amand, Ghent, offers 
to export clothes, suits and stockings for use 
in historical plays, processions, theaters, and 
movies. Price list is available upon request 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

8. Cuba—Destileria Canimar, S. A. (distil- 
lery), Empedrado 252, Habana, offers to ex- 
port high-quality anhydrous alcohol, dis- 
tilled from sugarcane and free of impurities. 
Firm states its maximum capacity is approx- 
imately 5,000 gallons per day. Analysis of 
alcohol will be furnished to interested firms 
upon request to Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory being prepared. 

9.Denmar k-—Staal-Industrien Norden 
(manufacturer), 13 Indertoften, Copen- 
hagen Vanldse, offers to export high-quality 
luggage carriers for bicycles, made of black 
enameled metal tubing. A photograph of 
carrier is available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

10. England—Automatic Pressings Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Bat Works, Malt Mill Lane, 
Blackheath, Birmingham, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for high-quality conveyor 
belting, fasteners, flexible belt lacings, carded 
belt hooks, and plate conveyor fasteners. 
Leaflets are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

11. England—Boro Rubber Co. (1912) Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Para Rubber Works, Smithy 
Bridge, Littleborough, Lancashire, offers to 
export and seeks agent for rubberized ma- 
terials including cork sheeting. Firm would 
appreciate receiving information on packing 
requirements. 

12. England—Craven Engineering Co. Lim- 
ited (manufacturer), Imperial Wharf, Tim- 
berwharf Road, Stamford Hill, London, N. 16, 
is interested in exporting high-quality metal 
furniture handles. Illustrated leaflets and 
price lists are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

13. England—Nu-Way Heating Plants Lim- 
ited (manufacturer), 54 Gillhurst Road, Bir- 
mingham 17, Staffs., has available for export 
large quantities of hand-operated air heaters, 
petrol-fired. Specifications are available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 


(Continued on p. 46) 
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Prepared in Areas Division, 
Office of International Trade, 


Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BUENOS AIRES 


(Dated September 26, 1949) 


Sterling devaluation was refiected in 
Argentina's request for an increase in meat 
prices, under the Anglo-Argentine agree- 
ment, and foreign-exchange transactions 
were still suspended at the close of Sep- 
tember. No exchange has been authorized 
as yet for purchases of British manufac- 
tures under the agreement. 

The Legislature approved a measure 
which provided for the suspension of the 
minimum currency reserve in gold and for- 
eign exchange, and increased the authority 
of the Central Bank to buy and sell securi- 
ties in the open market and to effect tem- 
porary advances to the Government. 

A 1-year extension of the French-Argen- 
tine Convention, signed on September 1, 
provided for an interchange of commodities 
valued at 12,000,000,000 French francs in 
each direction. An agreement with Peru, 
signed on August 22, contained provisions 
for the exchange of Argentine wheat for 
Peruvian oil, the reciprocal encouragement 
of private capital investments, and increased 
air and ocean transport. A supplement to 
the existing Spanish-Argentine Agreement 
provided for the importation from Spain of 
goods valued at 70,000,000 pesos, and a 
supplement to the Argentine Finnish Trade 
Agreement of July 8, 1948, provided for the 
shipment of Finnish machinery, pottery and 
forest products in exchange for Argentine 
fibers and agricultural products. 

Regulations were issued by the Central 
Bank covering the granting of prior exchange 
permits for imports from the Trizonal Area, 
under the recently signed trade agreement, 
of chemicals, dyes and coloring agents, and 
iron and steel mill products. Announce- 
ment was made of the decision by the Na- 
tional Economic Council to accelerate the 
repayment of Argentina’s commerical debt 
to the United States by increasing from 20 
to 30 percent the proportion of current dol- 
lar earnings devoted to that purpose. 

An increase of 100 percent in basic urban 
transportation rates was authorized by Gov- 
ernment decree, and turnstiles are adapted 
to the use of 20-centavo coins. A surcharge 
was applied to the recently increased rates 
for electric current to compensate the power 
companies for wage increases. 

Following a flat increase of 100 pesos per 
month for commercial employees in Buenos 
Aires, retroactive to June 1, 1949, and other 
increases, the labor front was quieter dur- 
ing September than for many months. 

The 1950 budget estimate for the Province 
of Buenos Aires totaled 847,138,739 pesos, 
as compared with estimated expenditures 
of 702,000,000 in 1949 and 364,200,000 pesos 
in 1948. 
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Liabilities in bankruptcies during August 
1949 totaled 10,576,135 pesos, approximately 
double the amount for the corresponding 
period of 1948. 

Following recent advances, carpet wools 
were being quoted toward the end of the 
month near 40 cents United States currency 
per pound, c. and f. Boston. Quotations for 
fine wools remained firm at high levels, not- 
withstanding continued large stocks. The 
market was influenced by monetary disturb- 
ances and the possibility of devaluation or 
application of a preferential exchange rate to 
wool exports. 

Trade sources estimated the wheat acreage 
as near 6,000,000 hectares, compared with 
5,500,600 hectares last season. Yield prospects 
were reduced by heavy frost damage in the 
Province of Cordoba during early September 
The Government made a forward price com- 
mitment of 16 pesos per 100 kilograms for 
corn, as compared with 15.50 last season, 
accelerated the marketing of old-crop corn, 
and established special credit programs to 
finance new plantings. 

Advance prices were established at 29 pesos 
per 100 kilograms for sunflower seed and 50 
pesos per 100 kilograms for peanuts. Linseed 
plantings were believed to have been further 
reduced this year. Foreign inquiries for lin- 
seed oil were reported active at from 1.25 to 
1.30 pesos per kilogram f. 0. b. Large sales 
of oil cakes and meals were made to the 
United Kingdom and other European buyers 

Export surpluses in most commodities were 
reported as negligible, by the Argentine Trade 
Promotion Institute (IAPI) in a press re- 
lease dated September 3. The statement, 
however, apparently excluded large stocks 
of flaxseed, linseed oil, and oats still held by 
IAPI and quebracho extract and fine wools 
in the hands of private traders. Most que- 
bracho factories were reported to have sus- 
pended operations in August in view of un- 
wieldy stock accumulations. 

Pasture conditions were reported as rela- 
tively good, except that rainfall was needed in 
several areas. Shipments of frozen meat to 
the United Kingdom were maintained at the 
high level of about 40,000 metric tons 
monthly. A record price of 71.4 centavos per 
kilogram live weight for beef was paid in the 
Buenos Aires market on September 15 All 
previous records were broken by the sale of 
an Aberdeen Angus bull for 162,000 pesos at 
the Palermo livestock exposition. Stock rais- 
ers continued to request further increases in 
the price of meat on the grounds that cur- 
rent prices were inadequate to cover produc- 
tion costs. 

Cotton support prices were increased by 
approximately 20 percent for C and D grades 
in an effort to promote adequate new plant- 
ings in the face of discouraging labor short- 
ages. 


Exchange and Finance 


NEw RATES OF EXCHANGE ANNOUNCED 


Following the suspension of foreign-ex- 
change transactions from September 18, the 
Central Bank of Argentina, on October 1, 
announced new rates of exchange to be ap- 
plied to exports and imports, according to 









a report of October 3, 1949, from the Uniteg 
States Embassy at Buenos Aires. The new 
rates, in pesos per dollar, are as follows; 


For EXPORTS 


Basic: 3.3582—Applies to beef, mutton, 
wheat, corn, barley, rye, and oilseeds; 

Preferential A: 4.8321—Applies to wool, 
hides, vegetable oils, oilcakes, tallow, meat 
extracts, and certain prepared meats; 

Prejerential B: 5.7286—Applies to combed 
wool, cheese, butter, casein, powdered milk, 
quebracho extract, cattle hair, pulses, pork, 
eggs, and shark-liver oil; 

Special: 7.1964—Applies to casings, gelatin, 
stearin, ground bones, leather, salted meats, 
fresh fruits, tung oil, tungsten, and mica 

Preferential and Special export rates are 
also reported to apply to various manufac- 
tured products. 


For IMPORTS 


Preferential A: 3.7313—Applies to coal 
coke, petroleum, and petroleum byproducts; 

Preferential B: 5.3714—Applies to drugs 
and various raw materials and articles of 
popular consumption; 

Basic: 6.0857—-Applies to general imports. 

The new rate in the free market, which is 
controlled by the Central Bank and has 
recently been about 4.81 pesos to the dollar 
was 9 pesos on October 3. This rate applies 
to nontrade transactions, including such re- 
mittances as may be authorized on account 
of foreign capital 


Tariffs and Trade Agreements 


SUPPLEMENTARY TRADE AGREEMENT 
SIGNED WITH FINLAND 


A protocol supplementary to the 1948 
Argentina-Finland trade and payments 
agreement was signed at Buenos Aires on 
September 8, 1949, and became immediately 
effective for a period of 12 months, states an 
airgram of September 23 from the United 
States Legation, Helsinki 

Finnish exports contemplated by this 
agreement include (in metric tons except as 


specified): Newsprint, 50,000; other paper 
products, 32,800; paperboard, 14,000; fiber- 
board, 13,000; pulp, 33,000; lumber, 6,500 


standards; boxboards, $1,600,000; ceramics 
$1,000,000; machinery and metal products 
(including rolling stock and radio equip- 
ment), $2,500,000 

The list of Argentine exports to Finland 
includes (metric tons or as specified): Rye, 
12,000; corn, 5,000; oil cake, 50,000; hides, 
10,000; cotton, 6,000; wool, $4,000,000; as well 
as fruit, lard, linseed oil, quebracho extract, 
casein, blood albumen, and other products 





Recent tests in Sweden have revealed that 
sodium pectate possesses valuable properties 
as a coagulation agent in the recovery of 
fiber from pulp in paper manufacture, states 
the foreign press 
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Australia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DottaR Import LICENSE VALUES MAIN- 
TAINED FOLLOWING DEVALUATION 


Licenses for imports into Australia from 
the dollar areas, issued prior to the devalua- 
tion of the Australian pound on September 
19, will be adjusted to maintain the original 
United States dollar values, according to a 
statement issued on September 23 by the 
Minister for Trade and Customs. This 
statement appears to confirm the fact that 
no cuts in the voluine of imports from the 
United States under these licenses will result 
from devaluation. However, future licenses 
will be issued in terms of the new Australian 
values. (The Australian pound was devalued 
on September 19 from approximately $3.22 to 
$2.24, thus maintaining the former relation 
of A£125 to £100). 


Bolivia 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LA PAZ 
(Dated September 26) 


The revolution, which broke out in Bolivia 
on August 27 and was, in effect, terminated 
on September 15, when the Government cap- 
tured Santa Cruz, did not affect minerals 
production appreciably and was not accom- 
panied by strikes or significant labor disturb- 
ances. However, Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano suf- 
ferred losses in property and personnel, the 
Cochabamba-Santa Cruz highway loan nego- 
tiations may have been delayed, and the 
expense of the revolution was a drain on the 
Bolivian budget. The most important finan- 
cial repercussion was the decision of the Gov- 
ernment to float an extraordinary loan of up 
to 500,000,000 bolivianos to cover the expenses 
of quelling the revolt, of reconstruction, and 
probably also to cover the purchase of addi- 
tional military equipment to strengthen the 
army. Originally the burden of this loan was 
to have been borne by the big mine oper- 
ators and importing houses, but now it seems 
that the Government will seek subscriptions 
from all sectors of the economy 

Although it is understood that the Gov- 
ernment plans to create new revenues which 
eventually will cover the projected loan, the 
immediate effect will be a severe strain on 
the fiscal and private financial structure of 
the country. The sum amounts to almost 
25 percent of the original budget for 1949, 
which itself represented a deficit of approxi- 
mately the amount of the loan, and almost 
25 percent of the total previous internal 
national debt. If much of the loan is spent 
on previously unbudgeted purchases abroad 
of new military equipment and plans, addi- 
tional restrictions on foreign exchange will 
be inevitable. The loan will also put addi- 
tional strain on the private credit structure 
and weigh heavily on many merchants who 
are already overextended 

Reduction in the price of Straits tin in New 
York by 8 cents per pound, following deval- 
uation of the pound sterling probably will 
mean a corresponding reduction in the price 
of Bolivian tin. However, Bolivia should be 
able to secure importations from the ster- 
ling area at lower prices in terms of dollars 
The nation is protected against losses on its 
Sterling holdings by a gold clause in its pay- 
ments agreement with the United Kingdom, 
and against further loss on its tin sales to 
the United Kingdom by a provision pegging 
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OIT Officials To Make Trade-Promotive Studies in Africa 


Clarence I. Blau and Edmund F. Becker, officials of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, left this country October 11 for a 3-months trade tour abroad, 
principally to countries on the African continent, the U. S. Department of 


Commerce announces, 


The primary purpose of the trip is to discuss with U. S. diplomatic 
missions and consulates problems of mutual interest and to develop methods 
for the improvement of OIT’s commercial services to the American foreign- 
In addition, the trip will enable the OIT officials to obtain 
first-hand information on major trade and economic problems of the countries 


trade community. 


visited. 


The trip is in line with the Department of Commerce program to maintain 
close working relationships with the U. S. Foreign Service through periodic 
visits by senior officials of the Department. 

Mr. Blau, Deputy Director of the OIT Areas Division, has been in U. S. 
Government service for more than 15 years. 
the Foreign Economic Administration, and since then has been associated 
S. Department of Commerce. 
College and the Harvard Law School, and also studied at the London School 


with the U. 


of Economics. 


Mr. Becker, Chief of the OIT Commercial Intelligence Branch, has been 
engaged in commercial work with the U. S. Department of Commerce since 
He is a graduate of Georgetown and George Washington Universities, 
Washington, D. C., and specialized in the study of international relations, 


1930. 


economics, and foreign trade. 


The approximate itinerary for the trip by the two OIT officials is: 
Dakar, French West Africa__._---._------- 


Monrovia, Liberia- 
Accra. Gale COstl.... ncn ee cecu cen 
Lagos, Nigeria__.._-__--- 
Leopoldville, Belgian Congo__-__- 


Johannesburg, Union of South Africa, and Pretoria____________- November 16-25 
Capetown, Union of South Africa____------- 
Durban, Union of South Africa_____--_---~-_- 
Lourenco Marques, Mozambique---------~- 
Dar-es-Salaam, Tanganyika_.---..----_---- 
a ea ae ne enone eae 
Nairobi, Kenya__------ acl So aeiiacatcn isa Sana 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia_- fae ER Se 
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the price to that received on sales to the 
United States. Nevertheless, Bolivia’s com- 
petitive position as an exporter probably has 
been impaired by the devaluation of sterling 
because costs of Malayan, Indonesian, and 
other producers of metals, rubber, and cer- 
tain other items have been lowered in rela- 
tion to Bolivian costs. Hence Bolivia may 
have difficulty in the future in maintaining 
the present parity of the boliviano. 

It is rumored that legalization of the black 
market is being considered and that a new 
free-market rate in the neighborhood of 100 
bolivianos to the dollar might be esta lished. 
The old rates of 42 and 56 bolivianos to the 
dollar would be retained. Meanwhile, the 
boliviano-dollar rate on the black market 
has risen to a new high of 109 to 1. 

Bolivia's balance of payments and fiscal 
position is being given considerable thought 
in official and business circles where there 
seems to be a growing conviction that a 
thorough study of the nation’s problems by a 
group of impartial technical experts is needed 
as a prerequisite to basic reform. Such was 
the tenor of a letter from the Minister of 
Economy to the Ministry of Foreign Rela- 
tions, which was published recently. 

The Government has extended the term of 
its decree freezing wages from September 1 
to December 31. Labor accepted this move 
without public protest; but railroad workers 
threatened to strike at the end of the month 
if demands for a new categorization system 
were not met. 


August tin exports rose more than 300 tons 
above July figures, to 2,718 metric tons, and 
high. 
exports of other metals were encouragingly 

The Bolivian Congress has ratified the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement, and the Sen- 
ate has approved and sent to the Chamber of 
Deputies an agreement with the Foreign 
Bondholders’ Protective Council for the re- 
newal of service on Bolivia’s defaulted dollar 
debt. 

Except for some minor rationing of domes- 
tic consumption, the electric-power situation 
in La Paz returned to normal late in Sep- 
tember. 

Completion of the 1,000-barrels-per-day 
topping plant at Sucre has been announced; 
but this encouraging report has been offset, 
in part, by the publication of a decree auth- 
orizing Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales Bo- 
livianos, the Government petroleum monop- 
oly, to borrow an additional $3,350,000 needed 
to meet unanticipated increases in construc- 
tion costs of the 5,000-barrels-per-day re- 
finery at Cochabamba and the 3,000-barrels- 
per-day refinery at Sucre. 

Delays in construction work at the Santa 
Cruz airport, caused by the revolution, prob- 
ably will necessitate the postponement of the 
inauguration of Braniff’s regular service to 
Asuncion from December 1 to mid-December 
or later. 

The Junta de Fomento Industrial (Board of 
Industrial Development) was reestablished 
early in September as a move to promote fur- 
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ther industrial self-sufficiency. However, for- 
eign-exchange stringencies compelled the 
Government to suspend issuance of foreign 
exchange for industrial machinery for new 
enterprises. 

Banco Central officials continue to calcu- 
late the deficit in the foreign-exchange budg- 
et at $10,000,000. It seems certain that 
fourth-quarter individual quotas for com- 
mercial imports (except of articles of prime 
necessity) will be canceled. Issuance of ex- 
change to meet drafts for merchandise cov- 
ered by import licenses is about 2 months 
behind. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRIVATE BARTER DEALS PERMITTED IN CER- 
TAIN COMMODITIES ONLY. 


Barter deals in commodities other than 
cacao, tobacco, and plywood have been barred 
until further notice, according to an an- 
nouncement of the Brazilian Government, 
published September 25, 1949, and transmit- 
ted by the United States Embassy in a tele- 
gram of September 26. The announcement 
also states that transactions involving dif- 
ferent Brazilian importers and exporters or 
exports to one country against imports from 
another will no longer be permitted. 


SUGAR AND RICE PLACED UNDER IMPORT 
LICENSE 


Sugar and rice have been made subject to 
the Brazilian import-license requirement by 
decree No. 27,218, published and effective Sep- 
tember 26, 1949, states a telegram of Septem- 
ber 27 from the United States Embassy at Rio 
de Janeiro. Imports against which exchange 
was closed by September 26 are exempt from 
license. 


NEw Export-Import CONTROL LAw 
EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 5, 1949 


A new Brazilian Export-Import Control 
Law was published and became effective on 
October 5, 1949. The law extends for a 
period of 2 years the validity of the Export- 
Import Control Law of February 23, 1948 
(already extended to October 1, 1949), with 
the following alterations: 

Article 2—Limited by conveniences of cur- 
rency of payment and by possibilities of pro- 
ducing within the country under equality of 
technical characteristics and _ satisfactory 
price conditions, there shall always be 
granted licenses and exchange priority for 
importation of the merchandise included in 
the following categories, in quantities nec- 
essary to the country’s requirements: 

(a) Fuels and lubricants; 

(b) Foodstuffs and prime necessity; 

(c) Cement and materials necessary for 
public works and services; 

(d) Scientific and hospital apparatus; 

(e) Raw materials, machinery, and equip- 
ment for the domestic industry; 

(f) Railway material and vehicle chassis 
for freight and collective transport; with all 
accessories and spare parts, observing, }ow- 
ever, as regards the respective tires and inner 
tubes, the provisions of letter “‘b” of article 6 
of law No. 86 of September 8, 1947;' 


1 The Executive Commission for the Protec- 
tion of Rubber is empowered to control, 
through the Export-Import Department of 
the Bank of Brazil, the importation of rub- 
ber, rubber substitutes, tires and tubes sep- 
arately or integral parts of vehicles and ma- 
chinery, as well as other articles manufac- 
tured from the raw materials. 
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(g) Paper, as well as all material, includ- 
ing machines for printing books; 

(h) Specific replacement and consumption 
material for the motion-picture industry 
and radio, so long as imported for their 
exclusive use by producers of national films 
or film laboratories, by owners of radio- 
broadcasting stations and by the national 
radio-transmitting industry; 

(i) Apparatus, spare parts, and accessories 
for protection against labor accidents, sepa- 
rately or adapted to machines and engines. 

There shall always be granted licenses and 
exchange priority for the importation of the 
quantities of paper for printing newspapers 
end magazines that are considered indis- 
pensable to attend to the full national con- 
sumption. In the same manner there shall 
be granted licenses for the importation of 
inks, flans, blankets, and flax rotary presses, 
alloy meta! for linotypes and stereotypes, 
plates and materials for photogravure, lino- 
types, printing machinery, parts and acces- 
sories, provided that they are imported for 
the exclusive use of the magazine- and 
newspaper-publishing establishments. 

The authorities implementing this law 
shall determine the distribution of imports 
of the products referred to in the preceding 
Paragraph by countries which, under equal 
price and quality conditions, are considered 
most convenient in respect to currency of 
payment. 

There shall be retained the chronological 
preference of licenses granted, when they are 
not utilized for lack of exchange. 

Article 3——Imoprts of the following prod- 
ucts are excluded from the prior license 
regime and are assured exchange priority: 

(a) Milk in emulsion or powder for infant 
feeding; 

(b) Pharmaceuticals and raw materials 
for the pharmaceutical industry, considered 
indispensable for supplying the domestic 
market by the Ministry of Education and 
Public Health, which shall draw up a list 
of such products and send it to the organiza- 
tion charged with the control of imports and 
exports. 

(c) Barbed wire, formicides, insecticides, 
fertilizers, seeds, seedlings, pure-blood ani- 
mals, machinery and spare parts and other 
instruments for agriculture and for indus- 
trialization of agricultural and cattle prod- 
ucts and minerals, considered indispensable 
to the country by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
which shall draw up a list of such merchan- 
dise and send it to the organization imple- 
menting this law. 

(d) Maps, books, newspapers, magazines, 
and similar publications covering technical, 
Gidactic, or literary material, published in 
foreign languages, as well as those published 
in Portugal and in Portuguese when written 
by Portuguese or Brazilian authors. 

(e) Airplanes and parts and accessories 
and airplane motors and parts and tools for 
both. 

There shall also be granted exchange 
priority for the importation of the products 
referred to in this article. 

Articles 4.—Articles brought from abroad 
by passengers and which are classified as 
baggage by existing customs legislation are 
exempt from license. 

Those not meriting this classification and 
which are not accompanied by the license 
certificate shall be apprehended by the cus- 
toms authorities and sold at auction, this 
fact, however, not constituting the crime of 
contraband defined in article 334 of the Pena] 
Code. 

Goods, as well as machines and instru- 
ments, pertaining to the profession of a 
technical immigrant, brought personally or 
by the enterprise with which he is con- 
nected, without requiring exchange cover 
and for utilization in the country, are exempt 
from license. 


Article 5—Export licenses may be denieg 
only under one of the following hypotheses: 

(a) When payment is to be made in soft 
currency or currency the acceptance of which 
is considered inconvenient in order to avoid 
freezing of exchange; 

(b) When it is necessary to build up stocks 
to guarantee supply of the domestic market; 

(c) To assure the execution of obligations 
concerning international agreements. 

Article 6—The following products are ex. 
cluded from export licenses so long as pay- 
ment is made in hard currency: Coffee, 
carnauba and ouricury waxes; sawn lumber 
and plywood; mate; tapioca; corn; cotton: 
tea; cocoa; agave; diamonds and other preci- 
ous and semiprecious stones cut or uncut; 
Brazil nuts; oil-bearing seeds and their re. 
spective oils and residues; hides and skins; 
tobacco and tobacco manufactures; caroa; 
piassava; fresh, dried, or preserved fruits; 
cotton, woolen, silk, and rayon yarns and 
textiles; refractory materials (bricks, pieces, 
and refractory cement); products of the 
pharmaceutical and perfumery industries; 
iron and steel rolled products; machines; 
scales; rock crystal; mica; carbons; crockery 
or glassware for any purpose, including in- 
sulators, sanitary ware and tiles; iron ore; 
cutlery; steel drums; ceramic and terra cotta 
and clay materials; fish and vegetable pre- 
serves. 

Periodically the Executive power shall 
establish, by decree, a list of other articles 
of domestic production the exportation of 
which may be made without license. 

Article 7—Applications for import license 
must be acted upon in a maximum period of 
30 days and those for export license within 
20 days, counting from the date of receipt. 

License applications for imports in hard 
currency are not subject to this provision 
and shall be processed quarterly, observing 
the limits provided for in article 11. 

Article 8—To cover expenses in the imple- 
mentation of this law, there is authorized 
the collection of the following fees (in 
cruzeiros except where otherwise specified) : 


Fee 
Licenses up to a value of 5,000 Gratis 
Over 5,000 up to 20,000 20 
Over 20,000 up to 50,000 m0 
Over 50.000 up to 100,000 100 
Over 100,000 __One-thousandth of license value 


Article 9—Importers granted licenses and 
not utilizing them within the period of va- 
lidity, up to 80 percent of the respective 
value, will be subject to a fine of 5 percent on 
the part not utilized, except if they prove that 
this was due to reasons beyond their control. 

There shall also be subject to fines of from 
5,000 to 100,000 cruzeiros importers making 
false declarations, for the purpose of pro- 
voking an error that will favor them in the 
examination of their license applications, 
besides inability to obtain a new license. 

These fines shall be imposed by the In- 
ternal Revenue Directorate, upon represen- 
tation of the organization charged with the 
implementation of the present law, with 
recourse, within 20 days, to the Minister of 
Finance 

The sum of the fines collected shall be 
deposited in the National Treasury as even- 
tual Federal revenue. 

Article 10—Licenses granted shall be pub- 
lished in the Federal Diario Oficial; those of 
the capital of the Republic and States of Rio 
de Janeiro and Sao Paulo within 30 days 
and those of other States and territories 
within 60 days, and shall give the name of 
the beneficiary, the merchandise, quantity 
and weight, value in cruzeiros and in foreign 
currency, origin, and destination. 

Article 11—Periodically the Executive 
power, through the Minister of Finance, may 
fix the maximum limit within which im- 
port licenses in hard currency shall be 
granted. 
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Article 12—-There may not serve in any or- 
ganization charged to control prior licenses 
persons who, under any form or title, par- 
ticipate in direction, administration, or fiscal 
councils of firms directly or indirectly inter- 
ested in import or export trade. 

Article 13—-The Executive power shall reg- 
ulate this law within 60 days, establishing 
the general policy for granting licenses. 

The policy that is established in these 
regulations may be altered only by decree of 
the Executive power. 

The instructions issued to implement these 
regulations shall be published in the Diario 
Oficial. 

Article 14—Import licenses are not trans- 
ferable and shall include, besides the type, 
quality, and value of the merchandise, coun- 
try of origin, and type of currency, a declara- 
tion as to the terms of the importer and for- 
eign exporter and other declarations that the 
regulations may establish. 

Article 15—-This law enters into effect upon 
publication and provisions to the contrary are 
revoked. 


British West 
Indies 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN TRINIDAD 


There was little basic change in the econ- 
omy of Trinidad British West Indies, during 
the second quarter of 1949. Goods continued 
to become more plentiful except for some im- 
ported foodstuffs which were occasionally de- 
layed in transit or purchased in insufficient 
quantities. High prices and poor quality of 
consumer goods were blamed partially for 
an increase in the cost of living. Trinidad 
merchants were criticized in some quarters 
for exacting high profits even though maxi- 
mum profit margins on most items are 
strictly controlled 

Prices of the principal agricultural export 
commodities were steady. No further drop 
in local cocoa prices was experienced and no 
gain was made in the attempt to obtain an 
increase in sugar prices from the Ministry 
of Food 

A visible trade balance deficit of $5,298,738 
for the period January through June of 1949 
contrasted sharply with a favorable balance 
amounting to $10,476,192 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1948. The serious reversal of 
position is due in some measure to a decrease 
in values of three important commodities 
and the price decline of fuel oil exported 

However, the unfavorable balance of trade 
cannot be attributed to an export loss. Ac- 
tually the export position was good, having 
exceeded by some $3,000,000 last year’s ex- 
ports. An increase of imports from $57,- 
438,970 in the period January-June 1948 to 
$76,379,948 was the primary cause of the re- 
versal. Increases in values of imports were 
general. Of 20 commodity groups of imports 
only 3 showed decreases. The most import- 
ant commodity groups with increases were 
as follows: Synthetic silk piece goods in- 
creased 102.5 percent, machinery increased 
67.3 percent, and tubes, pipes, and fittings 
of iron and steel, increased 181.7 percent. 
An interesting feature of the 6 months’ for- 
eign trade was that despite tight import con- 
trols, particularly in respect to hard-currency 
imports, the greatest difficulty was experi- 
enced in cutting these imports. 

Imports from the United States not only 
did not decrease in value but actually in- 
creased by more than $3,000,000. Imports 
from Canada, on the other hand, decreased 
almost $2,000,000. 

The recently appointed Economic Advisor 
to the Colony visited Puerto Rico to observe 
industrial progress on that island. The Gov- 
ernment appeared to be convinced that aids 
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U. S. Virgin Islands: Ordinance Enacted for Encouragement 
of New Industries and Promotion of Tourism 


An ordinance for the encouragement of new industries and the promotion of tourism 
was passed by the Municipal Council of St. Thomas and St. John on May 26, 1949, and 
approved by the Acting Governor of the Virgin Islands of the United States on June 
25, 1949, 

From and after the date of approval but not later than December 31, 1951, all persons, 
firms or corporations with a demonstrable investment capital of at least $10,000 shall, 
upon application therefor, be granted exemption from the payment of the taxes or fees 
and shall be eligible for industrial subsidies as specified below, these exemptions and 
subsidies to last for a period of 8 years: 

(a) Persons, firms, or corporations qualifying as being engaged in new industries shall 
be exempt from the payment of the following taxes or fees, except for one ($1) dollar 
per annum for tax in each category specified, as otherwise would be applicable to such 
new industry and to property used therein, in accordance with the provisions of this 
ordinance: 

1. All real property taxes. 

2. All trade taxes or excise taxes on building materials, furnishings, and equipment 
necessary for the construction and operation of any new industry; provided that this 
provision shall be applicable to construction of any new industry or the operation thereof 
which has been commenced after January 1, 1948. 

3. All annual or specific license fees, except liquor license fees and automobile 
license fees. 

(b) Each person, firm, or corporation qualifying under this ordinance shall also be 
entitled to receive an industrial subsidy in an amount equal to 75 percent of the income 
tax actually paid into the Treasury of the Municipality by any such persons, firms, or 
corporations. This subsidy shall be granted over a period of 8 years, beginning not 
earlier than January 1, 1949, 

(c) An industrial subsidy shall be allowed over a period of 8 years beginning not earlier 
than January 1, 1949, to all stockholders in any-new industry in an amount equal to 
75 percent of the income tax actually paid into the municipality by any such stockholders 
on the dividends or profits derived by any such stockholders from the operation of the 
industry covered under this law. 

Hotels shall be eligible for the tax or fee exemptions and the subsidies provided for in 
the ordinance; and for the purposes of this provision a hotel shall be considered any 
establishment for the accommodation of the public, including housing and feeding of 
paying guests, and any cottage resort affording the above accommodations, in which at 
the time of application for tax or fee exemption or for subsidy there is a demonstrable 
capital investment of at least $100,000, provided that application for tax or fee exemption 
and the granting of subsidies shall be made no later than December 31, 1951. 

Not less than 75 percent of all persons employed in any new industry subject to this 
law shall be legal residents of the Virgin Islands—except in special cases where technical 
ability is not available from among the residents. 











to new industries must become more gener- 
ous and that gradual expansion of industry 
may be expected only when more liberal 
Government concessions are granted. Some 
of the possibilities include the manufactur- 
ing of cosmetics and pharmaceuticals, caus- 
tic soda, flour, cement, and expansion of the 
citrus, lumber, and tourist industries. 

Meanwhile despite material difficulties ow- 
ing to hard-currency problems work was 
rushed on the new $2,500,000 brewery and 
glass factory. A hat-manufacturing indus- 
try began operations. 

The Colonial Development grant to Trini- 
dad amounted to $4,800,000 to be distributed 
among six projects: $1,550,000 for schools; 
$1,000,000 for slum clearance and housing; 
$500,000 for the Scarborough Development; 
$750,000 allotted to the Piarco Airport; $500,- 
000 for land settlements; and $500,000 for an 
agricultural experiment station. 


Burma 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RANGOON 
(Dated September 14) 


The semiparalysis of Burma’s economy con- 
tinued in August as Government forces lost 
control of additional areas of Burma to the 
insurgents. Maintenance of rice exports at 
1948 levels continued as a result of the com- 
bined efforts expended by the State Agricul- 
tural Marketing Board, the Inland Water 


Transport Board, and the Burma Navy in 
collecting rice stocks from villages in the 
southern Irrawaddy Delta area and moving 
them to Rangoon or Bassein for shipment 
abroad. With this exception, Burma’s for- 
eign trade remained at a relatively low level. 
Domestic commerce continued to flourish 
betwen coastal ports, but in the interior most 
goods could only be safely transported by air. 

Government Officials have been actively 
engaged in preparation of the 1949-50 budget, 
but publication awaits the convening of 
Parliament. It is rumored that Government 
expenditures will be reduced as much as 20 
percent because of the expected decrease in 
revenues from the sale of the smaller 1949-50 
rice crop. In August, the Government intro- 
duced a tax of 20 percent on all sales by 
hotels and restaurants, and a tax of 20 per- 
cent on rentals of all business establishments 
retroactive to August 1948. 

Rice shipments continued to hold up well 
considering the anarchy prevailing in the 
major paddy-growing areas. August ship- 
ments totaled 97,520 long tons of rice and 
5,011 tons of bran, of which Rangoon port 
loaded 59,489 tons; Bassein, 33,360 tons; and 
Moulmein 9,682 tons. The official forecast. 
on the 1949-50 rice crop will not be issue@ 
until late October, but it is believed that only 
about 8,000,000 acres have been planted this 
year—nearly a 20 percent decrease from last 
year’s planting. 

Of Burma’s export products, only rice 
shipments were maintained at close to sched- 
uled levels during the first 8 months of 1949. 
Although imports showed a gradual increase 
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since March following liberalization of the 
Government’s import controls, Burma's to- 
tal trade during the first 7 months of the 
year, resulting in a favorable balance of 
trade of approximately 144,000,000 rupees, in- 
dicates, nevertheless, a general “austerity” 
program on imports in view of the low levels 
of export trade. 

India continues to be the principal source 
of Burma's imports (cotton textiles, ciga- 
ettes, peanut oil, and jute bags), with the 
United Kingdom ranking second as a sup- 
plier. Trade with the United States in re- 
cent months has been limited to small ex- 
ports of bamboo and of hides and skins, 
while imports have been restricted by lack 
of dollar exchange to a decreasing volume 
of American medical supplies, silk cloth, Die- 
sel engines, and agricultural and electrical 
machinery. 

The main north-south lines of the Burma 
Railways are still inoperative. OCnly small 
sections around Rangoon and Manda'ay and 
from Katha to KyitkKyina are operating. The 
Inland Water Transport Board operates its 
river vessels under naval escort for short dis- 
tances out of Rangoon, Bassein, Moulmein, 
and Mandalay. Normal schedules are main- 
tained only on the upper Chindwin River. 
Consequently, the Union of Burma Airways 
now has more than 20 foreign airplanes un- 
der charter to assist in meeting the great 
demand for air transportation. 

As a result of the interruption in the nor- 
mal flow of goods, retail prices in Rangoon 
have increased considerably since the first 
of the year. Vegetable oils have increased 
50 percent in price; jaggery sugar, 80 per- 
cent; fish, 100 percent; and atta flour, 160 
percent. Meat, potatoes, tea, and firewood 
frequently are unobtainable in the bazar. 
The Government has endeavored to keep 
down the price of rice, milk, and kerosene 
by making adequate supplies available in 
Rangoon. Commodity prices up-country 
vary greatly from locality to locality, accord- 
ing to the relative availability of food and 
imported merchandise. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


The twenty-first Canadian Parliament 
which convened in Ottawa-on September 15 
was presented with a formidable legislative 
program to be enacted during what is ex- 
pected to be a short session of about 10 
weeks’ duration. 

As a carry-over from the preceding session 
and still to be acted on are the tax-reduction 
provisions of the budget presented on March 
22, 1949. Although these became effective 
retroactively from January 1, 1949, pending 
actual passage of the legislation, tax re- 
funds for some 750,000 taxpayers cannot be 
made until the budget provisions become 
official. 

Measures of important political signifi- 
cance also have been presented. One of 
these is a bill to amend the Supreme Court 
Act so that the Supreme Court of Canada 
will replace the Privy Council in London as 
the final court of appeals for Canada. 

Petitions also will be presented to the Par- 
liament of the United Kingdom to vest in 
the Parliament of Canada the right to amend 
the Constitution of Canada. 

A bill providing for Federal participation 
and financial assistance for the construction 
of a hard-surfaced, all-weather transconti- 
nental highway will be introduced. This 
project has long been discussed, but very 
little has been done to work out a Federal- 
provincial program until recently. Wide 
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areas of disagreement have existed among 
the Provinces regarding the route to be se- 
lected and various other points. Experts of 
the Federal Government have estimated the 
cost of the highway at about $225,000,000 
and the provincial experts’ figure has been 
about $265,000,000. 

Legislation will be introduced respecting a 
national trade-mark and true labeling. This 
will involve a special kind of Government 
mark which can be used voluntarily by man- 
ufacturers meeting Government specifica- 
tions. It is hoped that the mark will become 
familiar in Canada’s domestic and foreign 
trade in association with high standards of 
production and durability of goods sold. 

Another bill would authorize the Govern- 
ment to set up a Crown company to take 
over the assets and administration of exist- 
ing Canadian interests carrying on external 
telecommunication services. It would not 
involve domestic communications. This is 
Similar to action already taken by several 
other countries of the British Common- 
wealth. The objective is to coordinate the 
telecommunication systems of the entire 
Commonwealth. 

The Government also plans to amend the 
Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act which 
provides subsidy assistance to mines hit by 
mounting production costs. This is expected 
to take account of the additional $3.50 an 
ounce which will accrue to the mines from 
the 10 percent premium on United States 
funds as a result of the devaluation of the 
Canadian dollar announced on September 19. 
The Government's proposal at the last ses- 
sion of Parliament to extend the subsidy 
provisions of the act to mines which through 
no fault of their own had been ineligible 
under the original terms of the act also has 
been reiterated. 

Measures to broaden the scope of the 
National Housing Act will, if passed, open 
the way for considerable Federal contribu- 
tions to new locally administered housing 
units and for lower down payments. The 
National Housing Act will be amended to 
provide loans that will cut approximately 
in half the down payments on reasonably 
priced homes and a Dominion-Provincial 
partnership is envisaged on a 75-25 percent 
financial basis to undertake a potential 
three-point program of land assembly, con- 
struction of houses for sale, and of rental 
units. It is expected that 100,000 new hous- 
ing units will be built in Canada in 1949. 

A bill respecting assistance to the ship- 
building industry and merchant shipping 
was mentioned in the speech from the Throne 
at the opening of Parliament. However, no 
details were given. Press reports indicate 
that the measure concerns establishment of 
a modern fast Canadian merchant marine 
Another bill on which the speech from the 
Throne gave no definite information included 
one respecting forest conservation. Press 
reports interpret this to mean cooperation 
with the Provinces in the prevention and 
control of forest fires and reforestation. 
Other miscellaneous bills on which no de- 
tails were given include amendments to The 
Exchequer Court Act, The Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank Act, The Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act, The Customs Act, The Veterans’ Land 
Act of 1942, and a bill to extend the life of 
The Export and Import Permits Act 


POPULATION ESTIMATE OF JUNE 1, 1949 


Canada’s population reached 13,545,000 on 
June 1 this year, an increase of 662,000 over 
a year earlier, according to the annual esti- 
mate of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
The exceptional rise is the combined result 
of the entry of Newfoundland into Confed- 
eration and the continued high rate of 
natural increase and immigration. New- 
foundland’s population added 348,000 to the 


Dominion's total, and the net gain of the 
nine other Provinces from natural increase 
and immigration less emigration amounted 
to 314,000, the largest for a year on record. 

There were approximately 342,009 children 
born in the nine Provinces, during the 19 
months ended June 1, 1949; deaths numbereg 
117,000, giving a natural increase of 225,000. 
Nearly 125,000 immigrants entered Canada 
and somewhat over 30,000 persons emigrated. 

Canada’s population has been rising at an 
increasing rate during the postwar years. 
The latest net gain of 314,000 compares with 
301,000 in the preceding year, 275,000 in 1947, 
and 188000 in 1946. Newfoundiand's popu- 
lation shows a rise of 26,000 from the 1945 
census figure of 322,000. 

There were increases in the population of 
all Provinces except Prince Edward Island 
between 1948 and 1949. The largest numeri. 
cal increase of 114,000 was registered in On. 
tario; followed by Quebec with a gain of 
95,000; British Columbia, 32,000; Alberta, 
25,000; Manitoba, 21,000; New Brunswick, 
13,000; Nova Scotia, 10,000; and Saskatche- 
wan, 7,000. Prince Edward Island’s popula- 
tion was down 3,000; figures for the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories were unchanged. 

Estimates for the Provinces and territories 
are as follows, with 1948 figures in parenthe- 
ses: Ontario, 4,411,000 (4,297,000); Quebec, 
3,887,000 (3,792,000) ; British Columbia, 
1,114,000 (1,082,000); Alberta, 871,000 (846,- 
000); Saskatchewan, 861,000 (854,000); Man- 
itoba, 778,000 (575,000); Nova Scotia, 645,000 
(635,000); New Brunswick, 516,000 (503,000); 
Newfoundland, 348,000 (322,000 in 1945); 
Prince Edward Island, 90,000 (93,000); North- 
west Territories, 16,000 (16,000); Yukon, 
8,000 (8,000). 

Canada’s population in 1941, according to 
the census of that year, was 11,507,000. Fol- 
lowing are estimates for succeeding years: 
1942, 11,654,000; 1943, 11,812,000; 1944, 11,- 
975,000; 1945, 12,119,000; 1946, 12,307,000; 
1947, 12,582,000; 1948, 12,883,000; and 1949, 
13,545,000. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DUTIABLE VALUE OF IMPORTS 


Canada's devaluation of September 19, 
which fixed the official selling rate of the 
United States dollar at $1.10!, Canadian 
funds, increases the dutiable value of im- 
ports accordingly Goods of a class or kind 
made in Canada must be paid for at the 
advanced valuation under penalty of dump- 
ing duty. 

In the case of goods subject to import 
quota, the Canadian dollar allotments given 
importers will now buy less on the advanced 
basis. The Canadian Government reportedly 
is not presently giving consideration to any 
general increase in existing allotments to 
take account of the devaluation 


ALL RESTRICTIONS RELAXED ON FRESH 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES AND FRUIT 
JUICES 


In accordance with the commitment given 
by the Canadian Finance Minister in connec- 
tion with the arrangement made to buy 
$175,000,000 worth of ECA wheat in Canada, 
the Government reviewed the situation on 
the import control of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables and announced the relaxation of all 
the remaining import restrictions as from 
October 1. This relaxation includes fruit 
juices but not canned or frozen or otherwise 
processed fruits and vegetables 

This action restores the trade to the situ- 
ation which existed before exchange re- 
strictions were imposed by Canada on 
November 18, 1947. The controls imposed 
then, which consisted of quotas on citrus 
fruits, apples, onions, potatoes, and fruit 
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juices, and prohibitions on other items, re- 
duced the trade from the United States by 
more than one-half. There was subse- 
quently some relaxation as Canadian ex- 
change reserves improved in 1948 and early 
1949. The quotas for citrus were enlarged; 
winter grapes, pineapples, and pears were 
admitted as were celery, lettuce, carrots, and 
cabbage. 

The new action is particularly important 
in the case of seasonal fruits and vegetables 
which have continued under embargo, for 
example, peas and green beans, cauliflower, 
peaches, cherries, and strawberries. 

The import trade in fresh fruits and vege- 
tables and fruit juices from the United 
States was valued at about $60,000,000 in 
1947 before the control was imposed. In the 
first 6 months of this year, an import of 
$25,375,000 worth was recorded, compared 
with $30,783,000 in the first 6 months of 1947 
and $12,902,000 in the first 6 months of 1948. 


CELERY: SEASONAL INCREASE IN DUTY 


Effective September 14, 1949, an advance 
of three-fifths of 1 cent per pound (the 
weight of the package to be included) was 
added to the true invoice value of celery, 
for the assessment of duty under tariff item 
87, when imported into Canada from the 
United States and other non-Empire coun- 
tries, according to appraisers’ Fruit and Vege- 
table No. 6, 1949, bulletin, September 13, 1949. 
This advance valuation applies to imports 
of celery into the Provinces of Ontario, Que- 
bec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and 
British Columbia only. It does not apply to 
importations purchased and in transit to the 
purchaser in Canada on or before Septem- 
ber 13, and entered at customs on or before 
September 23. 


LETTUCE: ADVANCE VALUATION SUSPENDED 
ON IMPORTS INTO PRAIRIE PROVINCES 
AND BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The advance valuation of three-fourths 
of 1 cent per pound on lettuce imported into 
the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, and British Columbia was suspended 
until further notice effective on and after 
September 21, 1949, according to Supple- 
ment No. 6 of the Fruit and Vegetable No. 2, 
1949, bulletin dated September 10 This 
order cancels out the advance valuation on 
imports into various Provinces of Canada 
in effect at varying dates since May 6 of this 
year, as previous orders have canceled the 
seasonal valuation imposed on imports into 
other Provinces 

[For previous announcements see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 25 and August 29, 
1949. | 


IMPORT PERMITS REQUIRED ON PRIMARY 
AND SEMIFINISHED IRON AND STEEL 


Effective from October 1, 1949, import per- 
mits will be required by Canada for primary 
and semifinished iron and steel not includ- 
ing structural steel but including pig iron, 
ingots, bars, slabs, rods, plates, sheets, strip, 
band and forgings, and other similar products 
classified under Canadian tariff items 374, 
377, 377a, 377b, 377c, 377d, 377e, 377f, 378, 
379, 380, 385, 386, 392, 392a, 392b, 4407. Per- 
mits will not be required on goods in the 
custody or possession of a common carrier 
and in the course of transportation to Can- 
ada on or before September 30, 1949. 

Import permits will be issued under Ca- 
nadian Steel Control Order No. 2-49 dated 
September 23, 1949, but will be administered 
in conjunction with the Capital Goods List 
of the Emergency Exchange Conservation Act 
and the same application and permit Form 
CG101 will be used for these goods. 

Some action to curb heavy imports from 
the United States had been forecast earlier 
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this year by the Canadian Minister of Trade 
and Commerce and reported in FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, August 1, 1949. The present 
move, according to the Canadian press, was 
taken by the Canadian Department of Trade 
and Commerce officials as a means of con- 
serving United States dollar exchange. These 
officials stated that the underlying principle 
of the new measure will be that in cases 
where Canadian manufacturers can obtain 
steel from Canadian steel producers at a price 
competitive with that of the imported prod- 
uct, importation of steel will be prohibited. 
Such items as enamel sheeting still in short 
supply in Canada will be allowed entry 
quite freely. 

Import controls which existed for a time on 
structural steel used mainly in the construc- 
tion of large buildings or heavy manufac- 
tures were revoked by an order in council 
on April 28, 1949 (See ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, July 4, 1949). Canada is not self- 
sufficient in these items, and continued 
imports were found to be necessary. 


Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT LICENSES CANCELED 


A notice issued by the Ceylonese Controller 
of Imports states that all import licenses 
issued prior to August 1, 1949, for the im- 
portation of goods from the United States 
and other “dollar countries in the American 
account area” are canceled. Only those li- 
censes which are for goods considered to be 
absolutely essential will be revalidated. 
Importers holding licenses which have been 
canceled are required to make application 
for revalidation, stating reasons why such 
licenses should be revalidated. 

It is believed, however, that goods actually 
shipped before the date of cancelation and 
those paid for by an irrevocable letter of 
credit will be permitted to be landed, re- 
gardless of essentiality. 

The Government of Ceylon has made no 


> announcement in regard to the granting of 


new licenses for importing from dollar coun- 
tries, but is believed to be issuing such 
licenses on the basis of essentiality, pending 
the formulation of a more permanent policy. 


Colombia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


VALIDITY PERIOD OF IMPORT LICENSES 
REDUCED 


The Colombian Office of Exchange Control, 
Imports and Exports, published a resolution 
on September 13, 1949, reducing the validity 
period of import licenses from 6 months to 
4 months, except licenses for specially manu- 
factured machinery and equipment, reports 
the United States Embassy in Bogota. In 
the case of the latter imports, the Office of 
Exchange Control will determine the validity 
period depending upon the time required 
for their manufacture. 

The Office of Exchange Control informed 
the Embassy that the purpose of the resolu- 
tion is to enable its office to estimate more 
accurately the foreign exchange required for 
prompt remittances abroad. 





Dr. Lauge Koch has recently returned to 
Copenhagen from Greenland. He reports 
that the wealth of lead deposits in Mesters 
Vig on the Ella Island in East Greenland has 
exceeded expectations. 


Costa Rica 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN JOSE 
(Dated September 26) 


Shortly after the announcement of devalu- 
ation of the pound sterling, an official of the 
Issue Council of the Banco Nacional stated 
that Costa Rica does not consider that de- 
valuation is feasible at this time. Among 
the considerations entering into this deci- 
sion are: (1) The Costa Rican economy is 
closely tied to that of the United States and 
only to a negligible extent depends upon 
Great Britain, (2) prospects for a larger dol- 
lar income for the next 12 months from ex- 
ports of coffee, bananas, cacao, beans, corn, 
and possibly rice, and (3) growing self- 
sufficiency in edible oils, rice, and other crops 
which will lessen the outflow of dollars. 
Meanwhile, the unfavorable dollar-exchange 
condition of the country has not improved, 
and the issuance of both letters of credit and 
exchange for sight drafts is still lagging. 
The Banco Nacional has announced that as 
of May 31, 1949, exchange applications for 
$10,500,000 remained unfilled. Meanwhile 
the street market in dollars had edged up 
to 8.10 colones to the dollar buying and 
8.20 selling on September 26, compared with 
7.95 and 8.05, respectively, in the preceding 
month, and 7.50 and 7.60 in July. New ex- 
change-control regulations, which were ex- 
pected to be issued early in September, still 
have not been announced, and it now is gen- 
erally believed that they will not be issued 
prior to the change in administration on 
November 8. 

A delegation recently left for Washington 
for conversations with the World Bank re- 
garding application for a loan of $19,000,000 
to be used primarily in the development of 
agriculture within the country. At the same 
time, there have been informal conversa- 
tions with the Export-Import Bank regarding 
a possible loan, reported to be $2,000,000, for 
the construction of an international airport 
near Alajuela. 

Following announcement by the local sub- 
sidiary of United Fruit Company early in 
September of the discontinuance of sales 
of basic food items in its commissaries at 
less than cost, a strike was precipitated in 
that company’s West Coast farms. The labor 
courts quickly declared the strike illegal. 
Following the personal intervention of Pres- 
ident Figueres the strikers returned to work 
after a ten day stoppage. A further ten 
centimo per hour minimum wage increase 
has just been authorized by the Wage Com- 
mission to offset the increase in commissary 
prices. 

An announcement by the Joint Export- 
Import Agency was published in the Foreign 
Commerce Weekly of September 12 and in 
the San Jose press on August 30th to the 
effect that a commercial treaty has been 
signed between Costa Rica and the western 
zones of Germany. The treaty has actually 
not yet been ratified. Strong objections to 
it have been expressed in Costa Rica and it 
appears doubtful that it will be ratified as 
originally proposed. 

The country’s newest hydroelectric plant, 
with a capacity of 7,500 kv.-a. (equals ap- 
proximately 6,000 kw.) has been Officially 
dedicated and will be in full production 
within a few days. The electrical produc- 
tion of the country is, however, stiil short 
of demand. 

Prospects for the 1949-50 coffee crop re- 
main good, although lighter than usual rains 
during the last 3 months may have affected 
the crop adversely in the Cartago area. New 
York quotations on Costa Rican coffee set 
another record during September, with 
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prices ranging as high as US$36 per quintal. 
Cacao prospects likewise are excellent, al- 
though that crop will be somewhat later 
than usual. 

Interested Government departments have 
been in consultation among themselves and 
with representatives of the fishing industry 
regarding proposed changes in current leg- 
islation concerning that industry. The press 
has pointed out that decrees issued in the 
early part of this year have been detrimental 
to the local fishing industry, and that 
changes will be made in fishing regulations 
and the tax structure for the industry, but 
there has been no official confirmation of 
those statements. 

As a result of a further increase in rentals, 
the general cost-of-living index continued 
its upward trend during August, closing at 
250.56 (1936—100). In July the figure was 
249.49 and in August 1948 it stood at 228.62. 
Retail business is reported slow, with little 
prospect of appreciable improvement prior 
to the change of administrations on Novem- 
ber 8. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ELECTRIC MIXERS WEIGHING OVER 15 
KILOGRAMS AND ALUMINUM INGOTS AND 
Scrap; New IMPoRT-TARIFF CLASSIFICA- 
TIONS 


Electric mixers weighing more than 15 kilo- 
grams net per unit have been classified under 
-item No. 23 in the Costa Rican import tariff 
schedule, dutiable at 0.21 colon (1 colon= 
$0.1764 United States currency) per grcss 
kilogram, by decree No. 699 of September 7, 
1949, published and effective September 10, 
reports the United States Embassy in San 
Jose. Electric mixers weighing less than 15 
kilograms remain in item No. 31, dutiable at 
2.51 colones per gross kilogram. 

The same decree adds aluminum ingots to 
item No. 22 dutiable at 0.16 colon per gross 
kilogram, and aluminum scrap to item No. 
20 dutiable at 0.11 colon per gross kilogram. 
These two products, previously not specific- 
ally classified, were being assessed a duty of 
0.21 colon per gross kilogram under item 
No. 23. 


Cuba 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 
(Dated September 30) 


During September, increasing interest was 
centered on the Cuban Government's nego- 
tuations, announced in July, to obtain a 
$100,000,000 loan from United States or 
Cuban private banks mainly for a public- 
works program. The expenditure of some 
$4,650,000 on privately financed building con- 
struction (70 percent for housing) was one 
of the most encouraging facets of the mcnth’s 
business situation, and construction is ex- 
pected to continue at this rate for some time. 
The dollar value of general retail sales in 
September had a seasonal upswing of about 
7 percent over August but declined nearly 
20 percent below September 1948. Lower 
prices for a great variety of items and bar- 
gain shopping resulted in unit transactéons 
being only slightly less than in September 
1948. Most soft goods, hardware, refrigera- 
tors, radios, electrical appliances generally, 
novelty jewelry and related items, luxury ar- 
ticles and nearly all durable merchandise, ex- 
cept furniture, experienced dollar volume 
set-backs of 5 to 35 percent when compared 
with September 1948. The opening of 
schools advanced the turn-over of children’s 
clothes, books, and school supplies to ap- 
proximately the level attained in September 
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1948. Sales of most building supplies, china- 
ware, kitchen utensils, incandescent light fix- 
tures, and sanitary ware were active. 

Collections on credit accounts, which con- 
tinue good, were at about the same rate as 
in August but apparently slightly slower 
than in September of last year. 

Preliminary statistics indicate that foreign 
trade in the first 6 months of 1949 was about 
$148,000,000 less than in the comparable 
1948 period, with exports off about 
$125,000,C00 

Industry in general is increasing produc- 
tion preparatory to augmented sugar season 
demands, although operations in certain 
fields, such as cotton and rayon knit under- 
wear and hosiery, lag behind last year be- 
cause of high wholesale inventories. 

Considerable improvement is noted in the 
regular budget for Government revenues in 
September which approach those of Septem- 
ber 1948, but the aggregate for the current 
year is far below that of 1948. These rev- 
enues for the first 22 days of September 
amounted to $12,005,592 as compared with 
$9,136,472 for the corresponding period of 
August and $12,345,548 for the like period of 
September 1948. The year’s aggregate, to 
September 22, was $152,002,413 against $183,- 
038,970 on the same day of 1948. 

Total bank clearings for the 4 weeks ended 
September 24 amounted to $178,479,977, an 
improvement compared with $167,804,138 in 
August and $179,591,103 in September 1948. 
The year’s aggregate clearings on that day, 
however, amounted to only $1,781,958,060 or 
nearly 8.5 percent below the total of $1,947,- 
240,751 on the same day in 1948. 

Rainfall in the island as a whole was re- 
portedly up to the September normal of 7.2 
inches, but continued spotty. A number of 
sugar mills reported only scanty rains which 
approached the proportions of a summer 
drought and retarded cane growth. In gen- 
eral, however, pastures continued in top 
condition; fat cattle flooded the market; and 
supplies of meat and dairy products con- 
tinued at seasonally high levels. Deliveries 
of cattle to Habana slaughterhouses were 
about 25 percent greater than during the 
preceding month and 15 percent over Sep- 
tember 1948. Live-cattle prices fell to an 
average of about 11 cents per pound—1 cent 
under the official ceiling—and the Govern- 
ment is said to be considering reducing all 
cattle and meat ceilings. 

Cane growers continue to press the Gov- 
ernment for modification of the Sugar Coor- 
dination Law and a larger share of sugar 
production returns at the expense of mill 
owners. Sugar workers held numerous ral- 
lies throughout the island to persuade the 
Government to maintain the “freezing” of 
the peak sugar wages after September 30 
Cuba's 1949 sugar quota in the United States 
was again increased, bringing it to nearly 
3,100,000 short tons. A Cuban sugar delega- 
tion departed for the October International 
Sugar Conference in London where pre- 
liminary efforts were expected to be made to 
reach a world sugar agreement, the implica- 
tions of which are of great importance for 
Cuba’s economic future. 

Local rice importers expect Cuba’s 1949 
basic rice import quota (450,000,000 pounds) 
to be filled by early November. Harvesting 
of the 1949 peanut crop began in September. 
Because the acreage planted this year was 
reduced, the year’s output of peanuts and 
oil is expected to be the smallest in a decade. 

The Second Continental Congress of the 
Inter-American Confederation of Labor 
(CIT) was in session in Habana, September 
7-11, attended by labor delegates from ap- 
proximately 26 countries or possessions. The 
Congress took a stand against Communism 
and dictatorships and selected Habana as the 
permanent seat of the CIT. The Latin- 


American Regional Conference of Transport 
workers met in Habana, September 11-13. 
It was sponsored by the International Trans. 
port Workers Federation, with headquarters 
in London, and resolved to establish a Latin. 
American Sub-Secretariat with a permanent 
seat in Habana. 

Labor-management difficulties attributable 
primarily to wage disputes resulted in the 
appointment of Government “interventors” 
to manage the country’s largest cordage fac. 
tory and an important air-transportation 
company. A new Government “interventor” 
was designated to direct Habana’s streetcar 
System as a result of intracompany labor 
strife. 

The recently established ‘Compensation 
Fund” to subsidize port, sugar, and railway 
workers receiving lower income due to diver. 
sion of sugar shipments to other than regular 
loading ports, has become the target of oppo- 
sition by a large segment of those operators 
and a number of sugar mill owners and rail. 
road enterprises. Employees of a railway sys. 
tem serving three Provinces announced that 
they would strike if the fund is placed in 
effect. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS AND UTENSILS: 
PRICE-LABELING REGULATIONS MODIFIED 


Manufacturers, packers, and importers of 
pharmaceutical products in Cuba must indi- 
cate the selling price to the public on each 
individual package, indelibly and clearly 
stamped or by means of printed stickers, in 
accordance with Cuban decree No. 3170 of 
August 4, 1949, published in the Official Ga- 
zette on August 24, and effective 30 days after 
publication. This decree states further that 
the name and address of the manufacturer, 
packer, or importer must also appear on the 
package. Similar labeling requirements are 
imposed on manufacturers, packers, and im- 
porters of such utensils as thermometers, 
hypodermic needles, hot- and cold-water 
bags, bandages, gauzes, and courtplasters. 

Decree 3170 prohibits manufacturers, pack- 
ers, and importers of pharmaceuticals from 
distributing such commodities if this infor- 
mation is not on the package; and no retailers 
may purchase or sell these articles without 
having complied with this regulation. When 
price changes occur, all stocks in the phar- 
macist’s possession must be relabeled with a 
new sticker, showing the same information as 
indicated above and also the name and ad- 
dress of the pharmacist. The decree further 
stipulates that all retailers of pharmaceutical 
products were to comply with this regulation 
for all stocks on hand on the effective date of 
this decree and for all such items subse- 
quently received by them within 45 days 
following that date 

| Decree No. 3170 does not require imported 
pharmaceutical products, thermometers, etc., 
to comply with the labeling regulations pro- 
vided therein. The importer is obliged to 
fulfill these requirements. This decree, in 
effect, amends article 13, of decree No. 690 
of 1944. | 


Czechoslovakia 
Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN-TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 


Czechoslovakia's foreign-trade activities in 
July and August failed to maintain the high 
tempo which had been achieved in the 
second quarter of 1949. The value of exports 
fell from 3,930,000,000 crowns in June to 
3,144,000,000 crowns in July and 2,581,000,000 
crowns in August. (1 crown=$%0.02 on Sep- 
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tember 20). Only part of this decline may 
be attributed to seasonal factors. During 
the corresponding months of 1948, the de- 
cline in exports was of a lesser magnitude, 
reported at 3,228,000,000 crowns in June, 
3,008,000,000 crowns in July, and 2,576,000,000 
crowns in August. 

Imports declined from 4,331,000,000 crowns 
in June to 3,579,000,000 crowns in July of 
this year, in contrast to 2,890,000,000 crowns 
in June and 3,109,000,000 crowns in July of 
1948. Although trade balances in May, June, 
and July were less “favorable” than in the 
same months of 1948, the excess of imports 
over exports in the first 7 months of 1949 
was only 661,000,000 crowns, 3,736,000,000 
crowns less than during the like period of 
1948. Gold and foreign-exchange balances 
were maintained at approximately 3,000,- 
000,000 crowns throughout the period. 

During the past few months several trade 
agreements were successfully negotiated. 
Existing agreements with Belgium and 
France were prolonged until October 31, with- 
out an increase in quotas; trade talks with 
these countries were postponed until mid- 
September and October, respectively. Dis- 
cussions with the British were still in prog- 
ress in London, and negotiations with the 
Swiss commenced in Prague on August 16. 
Most significant achievements were the new 
agreements with Austria, Argentina, and 
Turkey. The Czechoslovak-Austrian quota 
lists for 1949-50 called for a total volume of 
about 6,000,000,000 crowns, an increase of 
between 65 and 70 percent from the quotas 
set in the 1948 agreement. Austria will ship 
primarily steel and steel products, machinery, 
and tools, and Czechoslovakia, mainly coal 
and coke, machinery products, and sugar. 
An important supplementary protocol to the 
1947 trade and payments agreement with 
Argentina was signed at Buenos Aires on 
July 29. Each party to the agreement is to 
export goods valued at 1,450,000,0000 crowns 
between August 1949 and July 1950. Argen- 
tina is committed to export hides, quebracho 
extract, meat and fats, and wool in exchange 
for machinery and metal products, chemicals, 
paper, and consumer goods. The new 
Czechoslovak-Turkish trade pact valid from 
July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950, provides for 
little change in the pattern of trade between 
the two countries. 

New trade developments with Eastern 
European countries were of a relatively un- 
important nature. A delegation left for 
Moscow on August 30 to open talks with the 
Soviet Union concerning trade quotas for 
1950, and Czechoslovak representatives at- 
tended the meeting of the Council of Mutual 
Economic Aid at Sofia, August 25-27. A sup- 
plementary agreement with Hungary in- 
creased by 30 percent the quotas of goods to 
be exchanged between the two countries dur- 
ing the current year. A supplementary 
protocol to the Czechoslovak-Rumanian 
trade agreement was signed during August, 
which provided for increased deliveries of 
Rumanian agricultural products in exchange 
for, primarily, consumer goods. 


Denmark 


Economic Conditions 


MIDYEAR SITUATION, 1949 


Progress made in Denmark's economy 
during 1948 continued during the first half 
of 1949, and at midyear it appeared to be on 
a sounder basis than at any time since the 
German occupation. Both agriculture and 
industry benefited greatly from ECA assist- 
ance, and the recovery program advanced 
Steadily. Prospects for another excellent 
crop year seemed to be assured, and manu- 
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facturing and distribution kept substantially 
ahead of the first half of 1948. Although 
some rationing and other wartime restric- 
tions were continued, many of them were 
relaxed or abolished. 

Shortage of dollar exchange remained one 
of the most serious factors in Denmark's 
foreign-trade position, and its limitations 
were felt keenly in the purchase of import 
necessities not covered by ECA financing. 
The Danish Government and commercial or- 
ganizations devoted attention to the prob- 
lem of selling in dollar areas, especially in 
the United States, in order to create a sur- 
plus of free dollars for use after ECA financ- 
ing is withdrawn. 


AGRICULTURE 


Favorable weather and increasing supplies 
of feed and machinery provided ideal condi- 
tions for agriculture in the first 6 months 
of 1949. Fall sowings wintered well and 
spring-growing conditions were unusually 
good. A total grain area of 1,324,000 hec- 
tares (1,291,000 in 1948) is estimated as fol- 
lows (1948 figures in parentheses): Wheat 
86,000 (69,000); rye, 192,000 (167,C00); barley, 
461,000 (441,000); oats, 316,000 (330,000); 
mixed grains, 269,000 (284,000). According 
to legislation passed by Parliament, only 
wheat will have to be surrendered by farm- 
ers, in exchange for an equivalent amount 
of coarse grains (corn or barley) plus 4 
crowns per 100 kilograms of wheat. The 
use of wheat for feed will continue to be pro- 
hibited. 

The 1949 spring census reported the fol- 
lowing numbers of livestock (1948 compari- 
sons in parentheses): Cattle, 2,887,000 
(2,778,000) ; hogs, 2,349,000 (1,462,000) ; 
horses, 504,000 (537,000); poultry, 18,000,000 
(42 percent increase). A gradual reduction 
in horses reflects the growing mechanization 
of Danish agricultural operations. A total 
of 12,000 tractors are now in use on farms as 
compared with 7,034 in 1948. 

Agricultural production in the first 6 
months of 1949 registered substantial gains 
over the corresponding 1948 period on all ma- 
jor items except cheese. Percentage gains 
for the first 5 months were reported as fol- 
lows: Eggs, 35; beef and veal, 23; pork and 
bacon, 19; butter, 17; milk, 17; cheese, 5. 
Bilateral trade agreements concluded in re- 
cent months guarantee an export market for 
the larger part of surplus farm products, 
despite increasing competition from other 
agricultural countries. Improved conditions 
have been reflected on the domestic market 
by derationing of lard and an increase of 
butterfat in milk from 2.9 to 3.5 percent and 
in cream from 9 to 15 percent. However, 
availability of lard is attributed to a drop 
in exports resulting from American competi- 
tion in European markets. 


INDUSTRY 


According to industrial production index 
figures, output of consumer goods in the first 
5 months of 1949 advanced by approximately 
7 percent over the same period in 1948 and 
that of capital goods by 3 percent, with the 
largest gains recorded in chemical, textile, 
footwear and clothing, foodstuffs, and iron 
and metal industries. The general increase 
was due mainly to a more stable flow of raw 
materials as a result of improved imports, 
particularly those financed by ECA. Produc- 
tion of transport equipment showed some 
decline, because of a cut-back in output by 
motor-vehicle assembly plants as a result of 
tightening import restrictions in export 
markets supplied from these plants. Danish 
shipyards received few new orders for con- 
struction, but orders on hand are expected 
to keep them well employed for several years. 
Production in the chalk, lime, and cement 
industry was substantial, with a consequent 
stimulation of construction activity. 


The fishing industry profited from unusu- 
ally favorable weather during the winter, 
and fresh and frozen fish continued to be 
important commodities for negotiation of 
trade agreements with foreign countries. 
The high price level, however, appears in- 
creasingly to restrict sales, and the industry 
faces the necessity of a considerable reduc- 
tion in costs if it is to remain in a competi- 
tive position. 

FINANCE 


A Government survey of Danish economy in 
1949, popularly known as the National 
Budget, estimates a rise in the total gross na- 
tional product, at current prices, from 19,- 
556,000,000 crowns in 1948 to 20,709,000,000 
in 1949. A substantial part of this increase 
can be attributed to higher prices. Con- 
verted into 1947 prices, the gross national 
product is estimated to rise by 4 percent, 
corresponding to the average annual increase 
envisaged in the Danish long-term program 
for economic development. Gross invest- 
ments are estimated to increase by about 16 
percent, net investments by almost 40 per- 
cent, and total consumption by 2 percent. 
Anticipated increase in national wealth ag- 
gregates 1,950,000,000 crowns, composed of 
1,460,000,000 from Danish savings and 490,- 
000,000 from ERP grants. The balance-of- 
payments plan envisages current receipts 
of 4,308,000,000 crowns and expenditures of 
4,898,000,000 crowns, leaving a deficit of 590,- 
000,000 which corresponds to anticipated 
ERP aid in 1949. Although export value is 
expected to increase by 529,000,000 crowns, 
volume exports will not exceed 75 percent of 
prewar shipments. Imports are estimated 
to increase in value by 920,000,000 crowns, 
due in large measure to anticipated ERP aid, 
and thereby will approximate prewar volume. 

The Government’s budget for the current 
fiscal year beginning April 1, 1949, was ap- 
proved by Parliament in March. Both reve- 
nue and expenditures were higher than orig- 
inally estimated, but there was a decline in 
surplus from 11,000,000 crowns to 17,000,000 
crowns. For the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1949, supplementary appropriations raised 
total revenue and expenditures substantially 
over original budget totals, with a final sur- 
plus of 12,000,000 crowns. 

No new long-term loans were floated by 
the Government in the first half of 1949, but 
issuance of short- and medium-term bonds 
for the purpose of sterilizing money was con- 
tinued. Legislation in March authorized the 
Government to contract loans in the United 
States to cover financial aid under ERP 
through June 30, 1952. The municipality of 
Copenhagen obtained a new domestic 4% 
percent, 29-year loan in the amount of 30,- 
000,000 crowns for financing its building 
program. A group of local commercial banks 
subscribed one-third of this loan; the re- 
mainder was offered to the public and imme- 
diately fully subscribed. 

The net foreign-exchange indebtedness of 
Denmark's National Bank, following a steady 
increase through May, dropped in June and 
at midyear totaled 542,000,000 crowns, or 
11,000,000 less than at the beginning of the 
year. Easing of the money market has re- 
sulted in increasing liquidity in commercial 
and savings banks, and, in consequence of 
current cash-reserve requirements, deposits 
by these institutions in the central bank 
show a rising trend. Note circulation fluc- 
tuated somewhat and at the end of June was 
practically the same as a year ago. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Danish foreign trade in the first half of 
1949 increased sharply over the corresponding 
1948 period. Value of imports rose from 
1,498,800,000 to 2,159,300,000 crowns, or by 
44 percent, and exports from 1,297,000,000 to 
1,609,900,000 crowns, or by 24 percent. As a 
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result, the trade deficit rose from 201,800,000 


to 549,400,000 crowns. ECA-financed pur- 
chases, estimated at 270,000,000 crowns, ac- 
counted for almost half of the 1949 trade 
deficit. Reexports were also somewhat 
greater, advancing from about 45,000,000 to 
62,000,000 crowns. 

Imports from the United Kingdom ac- 
counted for 30 percent of the total (20 per- 
cent in 1948). Strongly increased shipments 
of butter and bacon brought exports to that 
country to 42 percent of total exports (33 per- 
cent in 1948). Other important trading con- 
nections with which trade showed increase 
were the United States, Belgium, Sweden, 
Norway, France, Poland, Germany, and the 
Netherlands. Trade with the U.S. S. R. was 
markedly smaller, and declines were also 
recorded in the value of merchandise ex- 
changed with Italy, Finland, Switzerland, 
and Argentina. 

Solid fuel, always the largest import item, 
constituted over 10 percent of total imports. 
Leading suppliers were the United Kingdom, 
Poland, and Western Germany, in that order. 
Other important commodities which showed 
increases were as follows: Iron and steel, 
almost doubled in tonnage, from Belgium, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States; 
machinery, including electrical machinery 
and apparatus, from the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and Sweden; feedstuffs 
(chiefly oilcake and meal) from the United 
States, with reduced quantities from Argen- 
tina and Brazil] and a moderate supply from 
France as a new supplier; petroleum prod- 
ucts, 60 percent from United States com- 
panies and most of the remainder from the 
United Kingdom: Wheat and corn from 
North American sources; oats from Australia; 
transportation equipment (ships, tractors, 
passenger cars, trucks, automotive spare 
parts, and farm wagons) from the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Sweden, and 
France. Some increase also occurred in im- 
ports of lumber, paper and pulp, fertilizers, 
oilseeds, cotton, wool, textiles, rubber, chem- 
icals, nonferrous metals, and tobacco. 

Agricultural products accounted for 62 
percent of total export value, compared with 
60 percent in 1948. Butter remained the 
most important item, contributing 26 per- 
cent of Denmark’s total income from foreign 
trade in the period January-June 1949. An 
increase of 30 percent over the 1948 period 
was made possible by a marked rise in pro- 
duction and by maintenance of strict do- 
mestic rationing. The United Kingdom in- 
creased its share from 57 percent to almost 
67 percent of the total. Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and the United States Army of Occu- 
pation in Germany more than doubled their 
purchases, whereas exports to the U.S. S. R. 
were only about 25 percent of those in the 
1948 period. Bacon and pork exports rose 
from 26,950 to 33,650 metric tons. The 
United Kingdom nearly doubled its pur- 
chases, taking over 80 percent of 1949 ex- 
ports, and most of the remainder went to 
Poland and the U.S. S. R. Exports of beef 
and veal, substantially the same as in 1948, 
were absorbed chiefly by the United Kingdom 
and Sweden. Egg exports almost doubled, 
totaling 44,850 metric tons, of which over 
85 percent was destined for the British mar- 
ket. Cheese exports tripled, totaling 14200 
metric tons, of which one-half was exported 
to Germany and substantial proportions to 
Sweden and the United Kingdom. Increases 
were recorded in exports of slaughter cattle, 
rye, and oats, but exports of barley, poultry, 
potatoes, and beet sugar declined. 

Despite an increase of about 50 percent 
in the tonnage of exported fish, value figures, 
because of declining prices, changed little 
and totaled approximately 87,000,000 crowns. 
The most important export items in the in- 
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dustrial field, machinery and apparatus (in- 
cluding electric) were marketed abroad to 
a value 20 percent above the level for the 
first half of 1948. A number of other indus- 
trial products showed mcderate export gains. 

Prices of both imported and exported goods 
declined slowly but steadily during the first 
6 months of 1949, as indicated by movements 
in the import price index from 302 (1935= 
100) in December to 292 in June and in the 
index of export prices from 310 to 303. The 
favorable gap between the two indexes wid- 
ened slightly. Average price indexes during 
the January-June period (compared with 
1948) were 295 (294) for imports and 306 
(302) for exports. 


UNJUSTIFIED PROFITS DUE TO DEVALUATION 
PROHIBITED 


The Danish Ministry of Commerce has pro- 
hibited the realization of unjustified direct 
or indirect profits on sales of goods, which 
would be made possible by price increases 
resulting from devaluation, by an adminis- 
trative order of September 22, 1949, states a 
telegram of September 23 from the United 
States Embassy, Copenhagen. 

The Minister of Commerce cites as the 
reason for this order the Danish Govern- 
ment’s determination that the expected price 
rise resulting from devaluation shall not 
occur until absolutely necessary and that 
unjustified profits shall not be realized. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TARIFF CHANGES CONTINUED 


No changes were made in the import duties 
in the Danish customs tariff during the first 
half of 1949, states a report of August 17 
from the United States Embassy, Copen- 
hagen. 

Law No. 114 of March 31, 1949, effective 
from the date of issuance to March 31, 1950, 
has continued in force the expiring changes 
in the import duty schedule of the basic 
tariff act of March 29, 1924, effected by law 
No. 645 of December 14, 1940 (as amended, 
particularly by laws Nos. 109 of March 25 and 
462 of November 20, 1942). Law No. 115 of 
March 31, 1949, effective for the same period 
as No. 114 of 1949, above, prolongs the validity 
of the duty changes of No. 462 of 1942. 

Law No. 113 of March 31, 1949, and effective 
for the same period as Nos. 114 and 115 above, 
continues the validity of changes in the duty 
schedule and general provisions of the basic 
act of 1924, effected by law No. 538 of October 
31, 1946, and earlier acts. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Commercial Laws Digests 


ISSUANCE OF FIRST INCOME-TAx 
REGULATIONS 


The first regulations, governing the assess- 
ment and collection of the income tax in the 
Dominican Republic, appeared in the Official 
Gazette of August 13, 1949, as decree No. 
5963. The income tax was originally imposed 
as law No. 1927 of February 11, 1949, and 
amended by law No. 2054 of July 11, 1949. 

Further information concerning these reg- 
ulations may be obtained by writing to any 
of the Department of Commerce Field Offices 
or to the American Republics Branch, Office 
of International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Egypt 


AIRGRAM FROM LU. S. EMBASSY AT 
CAIRO 


(Dated September 16) 


Evidence of a business recession is increas. 
ing. Exceptional contraction in bank credit, 
a heavy increase in protested bills, and a 
number of business failures are among the 
indications observed. However, tendency 
toward contraction may be partially reversed 
in the last quarter of the year with acceler- 
ated business accompanying the cotton-crop 
movement. Egyptian commerce appears to 
be shifting toward a “buyers” market. Im- 
port risk funds are scarcer, and some oOfficial- 
rate dollar import licenses are not being 
used. These factors, together with fear of 
devaluation (which subsequently occurred on 
September 18), have had a noticeable effect 
on the securities exchange in which the 
index has risen from 70.60 on June 30 to 
78.99 at the end of August. 

Growing difficulties for local industry 
under the above circumstances are particu. 
larly pronounced in the textile industry, 
The Council of Ministers took emergency 
action by voting a subsidy of £E485,000 
(£El=about $4.15 until September 19 when 
devaluation of the Egyptian pound estab- 
lished and exchange rate of £El=about 
$2.87) to continue full-time operation of the 
mills on a transition-period basis for the 
development of export trade, as well as a con- 
tinued supply of textiles for mass consump- 
tion. However, no sound plans have de- 
veloped to correct the basic problem of the 
industry which is believed to be high-cost 
production. At the time the stopgap action 
was taken, the Government rejected urgent 
requests of the domestic textile industry to 
double customs duties on imported textiles 

A review of Egypt's dollar position indi- 
cates that reserves are adequate to cover 
the year’s current obligations. Success in 
selling for dollar payment to normally soft- 
currency areas has been a saving factor. 
Also, recent sales of cotton to the United 
States from Government stocks totaling 
$7,000,000 further strengthened the dollar 
position. Desire to enter 1950 with substan- 
tial working balances has encouraged cau- 
tion in the dollar allocation policy, but the 
present supply appears to be sufficiently ade- 
quate to place United States firms in an 
improved position in competitive bidding 
for major development schemes. 

Although official estimates of the new 
cotton crop are not yet available reports by 
field observers indicate damages from leaf- 
worm running as high as 60 percent in some 
areas, With possible over-all loss of about 25 
percent, which in general will offset the 
earlier forecasts based upon increased 
planting. The total supply as of August 31 
was 3,098,353 cantars (1 cantar=—99.05 
pounds). The new crop is now estimated 
at 8,800,000, which is about equal to the 
1948 crop. 

A draft law for the regulation of com- 
mercial-bank operations has been approved 
for submission to Parliament. Its principal 
provisions would vest authority in a govern- 
mental committee assisted by the National 
Bank of Egypt officials to fix interest and 
discount rates, establish minimum reserves 
to be maintained by commercial banks with 
the National Bank of Egypt, and define 
procedure for registration of foreign-bank 
branches. 

The Suez Canal agreement with the 
Egyptian Government was ratified and be- 
came law during August. The company has 
signed contracts with French and Dutch 
firms for the agreed work on the canal which 
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includes a 12-kilometer cutoff, and the 
widening of the dock and new facilities at a 
cost of about £E4,000,000. The contractors 
will bring heavy earth-moving equipment to 
Egypt, and the work will take approximately 
5 years to complete. 

New petroleum license-lease forms drawn 
up by the Director of Mines, and approved 
by the Council of Ministers, must await 
parliamentary approval before becoming ef- 
fective. The forms are not attractive to oil 
companies. It is expected that the com- 
panies will present applications to protect 
present holdings which now are not offi- 
cially covered by any license form. 


Finland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ProTOCOL CONCERNING BILATERAL TRADE 
WITH HuNGARY SIGNED 


A protocol regulating trade between Fin- 
land and Hungary during the period Sep- 
tember 1, 1949, to December 1, 1950, was 
signed at Helsinki on September 17, 1949, 
states an airgram of September 23 from the 
United States Legation at Helsinki. 

Finnish exports under this protocol are to 
include 7,000 metric tons of chemical pulp, 
7,600 tons of mechanical pulp, 3,600 tons of 
newsprint, 500,000 railway ties, 1,800 cubic 
meters of roundwood, other forest products, 
and machinery. 

Hungarian exports are to include sugar 
(10,000 tons), herbs, chemicals, raw materials 
for the leather and paint industries, textiles 
($400,000), precision instruments and ma- 
chinery (about $750,000), and other products. 


BILATERAL TRADE PROTOCOL SIGNED WITH 
YUGOSLAVIA 


A protocol regulating trade between Fin- 
land and Yugoslavia during the period Oc- 
tober 1, 1949, to December 31, 1950, was 
signed at Helsinki on September 12, 1949. It 
is hoped that the aggregate of trade in each 
direction thereunder will amount to $1,500,- 
000 for the period 

Finnish exports are to include 2,000 metric 
tons (each) of chemical pulp, kraft paper, 
and newsprint (also small quantities of other 
paper), and 2,000,000 sacks of cement, as well 
as machinery and other articles. Plywood 
is included on a provisional basis. 

Exports from Yugoslavia are to include 
lead, corn, tobacco, quebracho, magnesite, 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals, sawn hardwood, 
and raw materials for dyes 


. 
France 
Exchange and Finance 


WITHDRAWAL To BE FREELY AUTHORIZED 
FOR APPROVED NEW FOREIGN INVEST- 
MENTS IN THE FRANC ZONE 


Approved foreign investments made after 
August 31, 1949, in the franc zone may be 
withdrawn according to avis (notice) No. 419 
of the Office des Changes published in the 
Journal Officiel of September 2, 1949. Per- 
mission for transfer of the proceeds from 
the liquidation of such new foreign invest- 
ments must be obtained from the Office des 
Changes, but authorization will be automatic 
if all prescribed conditions have been met. 
These provisions apply only to investments 
made by persons or corporations residing 
outside the franc zone. For the present, 
these regulations will not apply to French 
Indochina. 


October 17. 1949 


Previously, no capital transfers from the 
franc zone had been authorized unless the 
amount involved was small and genuine 
hardship could be shown. 

This new notice does not affect the regu- 
lations governing the transfer of current 
earnings on investments. Generally speak- 
ing, such transfers have been authorized but 
an application must be submitted for each 
separate transfer and each is judged on its 
own merits. 

Under the terms of the new avis, permis- 
sion to withdraw the proceeds from the sale 
of foreign investments is limited to those 
made after August 31, 1949, by nonresidents 
of the franc zone. They must also meet the 
following conditions: 

(1) The capital must have been invested 
by individuals or legal entities whose usual 
residence is in a country which allows the 
transfer to the franc zone, under equally 
favorable conditions, of the proceeds of 
French capital invested in such country. For 
the present, this has been officially inter- 
preted to include only the United States and 
Switzerland. 

(2) The investment must have been made 
under regular conditions as regards foreign- 
exchange regulations and particularly with 
respect to obtaining prior authorization of 
the Office des Changes. 

(3) The investment must have taken one 
of the following forms: 

(a) Subscription to French securities or to 
French shares; 

(b) Purchase in the franc zone of French 
securities, including short-term obligations 
and short-term bills; 

(c) Purchase of real property, of rights in 
real property, or of business enterprises lo- 
cated in the franc zone, provided that the 
seller has the status of resident of the franc 
zone; 

(d) Loans, expressed in French francs, 
granted to individuals or legal entities hav- 
ing the status of resident of the franc zone, 
with the reservation that such loans be re- 
corded by an authentic document and that 
their interest rate be no higher than the rates 
normally charged on the French market. 

(4) The investment must be financed by 
the conversion into French francs of United 
States dollars, free Swiss francs, or the cur- 
rency of the country of which the investor 
is a resident, or by means of French francs 
derived from transferable balances in an au- 
thorized French bank. 

(5) All operations relating to the invest- 
ment in question must be reported through 
the authorized bank to the Office des 
Changes. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REVISED REGULATIONS FOR THE ISSUANCE 
OF IMPORT LICENSES 


Regulations governing the issuance of im- 
port licenses in France have been revised 
by French decree No. 49-927 of July 13, 1949, 
published in the French Journal Officiel of 
July 14, states a report of July 15 from the 
United States Embassy, Paris. 

The new regulations follow: 

I. Within 15 days following the date on 
which a commercial agreement with a for- 
eign country, an arrangement ordered by a 
“Mixed Commission,” or an import plan or 
program becomes effective the French Min- 
istry of Finance and Economic Affairs, after 
consultation with the Ministries responsible 
for or chiefly interested in the products con- 
cerned must make public the conditions 
under which importations provided for under 
the agreement or program may be effected. 

II. The published notices must indicate the 
date from which applications for import 
licenses may be submitted and this date may 


not be earlier than 15 days following publica- 
tion of the notice. 

III-IV. No item or part of an item in any 
commercial agreement or import plan may be 
placed in distribution if its total amount 
does not correspond to adequate reserves of 
resources of foreign exchange available dur- 
ing the requisite period. 

Except upon agreement between the Min- 
istry of Finance and Economic Affairs and the 
ministry responsible for the product con- 
cerned, allocation of import licenses for a 
single product included in a commercial 
agreement or an import plan or program 
must be subject to simultaneous considera- 
tion of applications submitted before a 
fixed date indicated in the notice to importers 
mentioned in I and II above. In certain 
cases, expressly provided for ii these notices 
to importers, applications for licenses must 
be in the form of sealed bids to be opened 
simultaneously in the presence of a technical 
committee. 

V. The Office des Changes (French Ex- 
change Office) will receive all applications for 
licenses and issue receipts therefor, indicat- 
ing the date and hour of arrival and forward 
the applications to the technical offices of the 
ministries responsible for the product. In 
conformity with the decisions of the minis- 
tries concerned, the Office des Changes, issues 
licenses within the limits of the quotas open 
and subject to methods of payment prescribed 
by exchange control regulations or, in case of 
unfavorable action on the application, noti- 
fies the applicant of refusal of the license. 

VI. The ministries responsible for the prod- 
ucts are designated to examine the applica- 
tions and formulate their decisions following 
consultation with technical committees, ex- 
cept in the case of products contained in 
published lists issued jointly by the respon- 
sible ministry and the Ministry of Finance 
and Economic Affiairs, which lists must be 
published. 

These technical committees are to be estab- 
lished for each product or category of prod- 
ucts within a month after the publication of 
the present decree. They will comprise 6 to 
12 members named by the responsible min- 
istry, two-thirds upon proposition of the 
Assembly of Presidents of the French Cham- 
bers of Commerce, following consultation 
with interested professional organizations, 
and one-third by choice of the ministry with 
special attention to the representation of 
cooperative groups. 

However, with respect to agricultural prod- 
ucts and products of importance to agricul- 
ture, one-third of each committee is named 
by the Assembly of the French Chambers of 
Commerce and the other two-thirds by the 
CGA (General Confederation for Agricul- 
ture); with respect to fish, one-third by the 
Assembly of the French Chambers of Com- 
merce and the other two-thirds by the Cen- 
tral Committee of Sea Fishing. 

VII. Licenses may be granted only to those 
whose “business involves the use or sale of 
the product.” 

VIII. In cases of refusal of applications for 
licenses, the Office des Changes must notify 
the applicant and give the reasons therefor 
as cited by the Technical Committee or by 
the responsible ministry or by its own ex- 
perts. If the responsible ministry had ap- 
proved the application and the Office des 
Changes refuses it, the latter must give its 
reasons for refusal to the responsible min- 
istry. 

The precise reasons for refusal of applica- 
tions for licenses for imports under ERP will 
be furnished directly to the applicant by the 
responsible ministries. 

IX. To insure publicity with respect to 
licenses granted, a register of licenses by 
country and category of products, with the 
name of the beneficiary and the nature and 
value of the merchandise is kept in the Office 
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des Changes and may be inspected by dele- 
gates from accredited trade associations or 
chambers who are permitted to publish the 
lists. 

X. Importers must inform the Office des 
Changes, within 15 days following the ex- 
piration of the validity of an import license, 
of the reasons for failure to use or for only 
partially using a license. Failure to use an 
import license, when it constitutes a specu- 
lative scheme, will entail refusal of subse- 
quent applications for licenses from the same 
importer. 

The above provisions do not extend to 
special procedures provided for importations 
bound to compensating exports nor to im- 
ports without payment. 

The provisions of paragraphs II, V, and VI 
above do not apply to licenses issued for 
imports under ERP. 


French West 


Indies 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Foop FLAVORINGS: LABELING AND HEALTH 
REQUIREMENTS 


The following information has been re- 
ceived from the American Consulate in Fort- 
de-France, Martinique, dated September 23, 
1949, regarding Government labeling and 
health requirements in the French West In- 
dies on the importation and sale of flavorings 
for the food industry. The Chief of the 
French Customs in Martinique states that: 

(1) The laws of Metropolitan France ap- 
ply in the French West Indies. 

(2) Importation of essences, extracts, and 
coloring materials is not governed by any 
particular regulation, except that extracts 
or essences of absinthe are prohibited. 

(3) Such products may or may not con- 
tain alcohol and may be natural or synthetic 
or both (mixed), so far as regulations gov- 
erning importations are concerned. The 
customs do not prejudge the eventual uses 
of articles presented for importation. There- 
fore, if an essence or an extract is presented 
as such, and not incorporated in product 
destined for internal use, no regulations 
apply. 

(4) On the other hand, domestic regula- 
tions and laws protecting public health for- 
bid the incorporation, into articles destined 
for internal use, of chemical coloring materi- 
als or artificial or synthetic flavorings. 
When such articles are imported, the Cus- 

_ toms orders analyses to be made to insure 
that chemical coloring, artificial or synthetic 
flavoring or other toxic or injurious matters 
are not contained therein. 

Therefore, according to the local French 
Customs authorities, artificial or synthetic 
flavoring materials cannot be imported if 
already incorporated into a product destined 
for internal use. It is understood, however, 
that artificial or synthetic flavorings may be 
permitted if it can be proved to the satis- 
faction of the local authorities that these 
are not injurious. 


Germany 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE OF SOVIET ZONE INCREASES 


During the first quarter of 1949, the value 
of exports and imports of the Soviet Zone 
amounted to 210,000,000 deutsche marks, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. On an annual 
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rate, this represents a 45-percent increase 
above the value of foreign trade in 1948. 
The U. S. S. R. was the major trading 
partner, as in 1948, and accounted during 
the first quarter of the year for about half of 
the total volume of trade. Exports to the 
Soviet Undon, estimated at 70,000,000 
deutsche marks, consisted mainly of agricul- 
tural products, timber, coal, and potash. 


Exchange and Finance 


NEw SECURITY ISSUES IN U. S.-U. K. 
ZONES SUBJECT TO GOVERNMENT AP- 
PROVAL 


New issues of stocks and bonds in the 
U. S. and U. K. Zones of Germany must be 
approved by the Committee for Capital 
Transactions, according to ordinance No. 
94 A of the Bizonal Economic Council of 
September 2, 1949, published in the Official 
Gazette of the Bizonal Economic Adminis- 
tration on September 6, and effective Sep- 
tember 7. Issues totaling less than 1,000,000 
deutsche marks ($238,000), are excepted so 
long as the total volume of new securities 
issued after September 7 remains below that 
figure. 

The Committee for Capital Transactions 
is to be set up by the Bizonal Department 
for Finance and will consist of representa- 
tives of the Departments for Finance and 
Economics, the Bank deutscher Laender, the 
Reconstruction Loan Corporation, and the 
Land (State) governments. Decisions of the 
committee must be confirmed by the Direc- 
tor of the Bizonal Department for Finance 

New security issues will be approved only 
if their nature and extent is consistent with 
the aims of the European Recovery Program 
and the requirements of the German econ- 
omy as a whole, the requirements of eco- 
nomic regional reorganization, and the 
principles of a sound currency policy. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT FOR THE EXCHANGE OF GoopDs 
WITH Norway SIGNED 


More-liberal trading procedures were in- 
troduced between Western Germany and 
Norway by a trade agreement which was 
signed in Frankfurt on September 16, 1949, 
covering the period July 1, 1949, to June 30, 
1950, according to JEIA press release No. 
156/49 of September 16, 1949. 

A new procedure has been instituted with 
the object of liberalizing trade between the 
two areas. 

Western Germany will grant import li- 
censes without any restrictions for any com- 
modities originating from Norway which 
German importers wish to buy, except in the 
case of fish, where import licenses will be 


issued up to a maximum amount of 
$7,000,000. 
The Norwegian Government specifically 


agreed to grant import licenses up to the 
average value of $700,000 for each period of 
3 months for certain commodities of special 
interest to the German export trade 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW PROCEDURE FOR APPROVAL OF FOREIGN 
TRAVEL BY WEST GERMAN BUSINESSMEN 


A new procedure under which businessmen 
in Western Germany may be permitted to 
travel abroad was established by ND circular 
15/49, effective September 20, 1949, issued 
by the Verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft in co- 


cordination with the Bank deutscher 
Laender. The Economics Ministries of the 
various Laender (States) in Western Ger- 


many are authorized to approve applications 


for foreign exchange to cover the cost ot 
such commercial travel, within the total] 
amount of funds allotted for this purpose, 
They may also approve travel financed by 
bonus incentive funds. 

Final approval of the Economics Ministries 
is contingent upon the traveler’s obtaining 
the following documents: (a) “Temporary 
Travel Document in Lieu of Passport” and/or 
exit and reentry permit, issued by the 
Combined Travel Board and (b) letter from 
the consulate of each country to be visiteg 
indicating that a visa will be issued. 

The maximum amount of foreign exchange 
to be furnished in addition to the transpor. 
tation cost is $20 per day during the Stay 
in the Western Hemisphere, and $1.50 per 
day during the voyage overseas. All unused 
foreign exchange must be turned over to a 
German foreign-trade bank within 7 days 
after return to Germany. f 


Greece 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ATHENS 
(Dated September 23) 


The general agricultural outlook in Greece 
in September was better than at any previous 
time since the war. Estimates of the 1949 
wheat crop, however, were revised down- 
ward by the Ministry of Agriculture, as of 
September 6, from 764,000 metric tons to 
720,000 tons. Inasmuch as this is still a 
much larger crop than originally expected, 
wheat imports originally scheduled for 800,- 
000 tons are now planned at 420,000 tons 
for civilian consumption and 43,000 tons for 
military. 

Rains during early September had a favor- 
able effect on late crops such as olives, to- 
bacco, cotton, pulses, and potatoes. Grazing 
land and fields being prepared for winter 
grain seeding also benefited, but the effect 
on table grapes, late currants, and sultanas 
was slightly damaging 

The 1949 cotton crop is estimated at 15,500 
metric tons, and the tobacco crop at 47,000 
tons produced on 75,000 hectares of land. 
Reclamation of useless alkali lands is being 
fostered by ECA/Greece through the in- 
creased growing of rice Prewar average 
(1935-38) rice production in Greece was 
2,000 hectares under cultivation with an an- 
nual yield of 3,000 metric tons. In 1948, 
the figures were 3,650 hectares under culti- 
vation with a yield of 9,000 tons; and in 1949, 
7,400 hectares are expected to produce 20,000 
metric tons or approximately one-half of 
the total annual consumption. Greek ex- 
ports of table grapes to the United Kingdom 
have been meeting determined price competi- 
tion from Italy and Spain 

“Security” prices of currants and sultana 
raisins have been fixed at 2,400 and 2,900 
drachmas per oka respectively. Preliminary 
estimates of the 1949 crop are presently 89,- 
814 metric tons for currants and 26,500 for 
sultanas 

The decision of the French Government to 
allow the unrestricted importation of certain 
types of Greek wines for the period ended 
September 11 (subsequently extended to Sep- 
tember 30) substantially reduced Greece's 
acute wine problem. By September 23, 4,000 
tons had been shipped, and 7,500 to 8,000 
more were in process of being exported 

Of the 7,500 mules purchased in the United 
States for distribution to Greek refugee 
farmers, a first shipment of 960 was re- 
ceived September 7, 460 being distributed to 
the Salonika area and 500 to the Piraeus area. 
Mules are to be sold to refugee farmers for 
$100 a head (actual $250.50 each), 
through long term, interest-free, loans from 


cost, 
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the Agriculture Bank. The loans may be 
repaid through labor, beginning at the time 
the mule is sold to the farmer, or may be 
repaid by cash, beginning in 1950. Proceeds 
from the sale of mules are to remain in the 
villages for use in community reconstruc- 
tion. A law, designed to guarantee that the 
sost of these mules cannot be increased at 
any subsequent date, is now being drafted. 


TRADE 


Delay in passage of the ECA appropriations 
act for the new fiscal year presented difficul- 
ties for Greece. ECA funds have been made 
available to cover only certain essential im- 
ports, notably wheat, flour, cotton, meat, 
milk, sugar, and petroleum. Licensing of 
other imports was greatly curtailed in order 
not to dissipate the few free doliars accruing 
from exports and other earnings. 

The over-all import picture of Greece is 
better than it was this time last year, in that 
Greece is already trading against new draw- 
ing rights under existing bilateral trade 
agreements with virtually all ERP countries. 
However, in the case of Austria and the 
Netherlands, renegotiation of agreements has 
been requested by Greece. 

Export transactions in general were held 
in abeyance during the month, in expectation 
of currency readjustments. 

On the last day of business prior to the 
devaluation of the pound sterling (Septem- 
ber 18), the open-market rate for the sov- 
ereign was 222,000 drachmas, compared with 
225,000 on August 20. The rate of dollar cur- 
rency for the period averaged about 15,200 
drachmas. Currency in circulation reached 
an all-time high for 1949 on September 3 
(1,428,058,000,000), but was down to 1,383,- 
482,000,000 by September 9, the last date for 
which such figures are presently available. 
Dollar holdings by the Bank of Greece 
dropped from $9,000,000 on August 20 to $7,- 
700,000 on September 10; sterling holdings 
fluctuated, with the Bank holding £800,000 on 
August 20 but only £490,000 on September 10; 
sovereign holdings by the Bank of Greece 
increased slightly—from 717,029 sovereigns 
on August 20 to 767,620 sovereigns on Sep- 
tember 16 

Signing of the Greek-Italian 
agreement on August 31 
use in the 1949-50 reconstruction program 
of Greece a first installment of $25,000,000 
worth of reparations. Major items scheduled 
for movement this year are hydroelectric and 
thermal equipment; passenger ships, tank- 
ers, and refrigeration ships; railway equip- 
ment, including Diesel and steam engines, 
freight and passenger cars; agricultural tools 
and equipment; motor vehicles; machine 
tools; textile manufacturing machinery: 
precision instruments; and various com- 
modities of current consumption. Total re- 
parations agreed to are reported as $105,000- 
000, payable in five annual installments 


reparations 
made available for 


GENERAL 


As of August 31 (the latest date for which 
such figures are available) the estimated 
number of refugees receiving aid in security 
centers and resettled villages was 428,000, 
compared with approximately 675,000 receiv- 
ing aid in security centers during the first 
part of 1949 


With Greek Air Ministry sanction, TAE 
and Hellas, Greece's two main air lines, 
Signed an agreement on August 31, 1949, 


stipulating terms and conditions for the es- 
tablishment of aircraft overhaul and main- 
tenance facilities at Ellenikon airport, 
Athens. TAE agreed to set up shops for 
overhaul of engines and propellers, Hellas 
for airframes and instruments—both with 
the assistance of ECA loans 

ECA Administrator, Paul Hoffman, during 
a visit to Athens in late August, met leaders 
of the Greek Federation of Labor (GSEE) to 
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discuss labor problems, especially those re- 
lated to the general economic problems of 
Greece. The General Secretary of GSEE em- 
phasizd labor’s desire for controls on profits 
and prices, more direct taxation, free 
collective bargaining to replace the present 
wage controls, and greater labor participa- 
tion in the planning for recovery. 

A series of meetings was held during Sep- 
tember among various labor groups, includ- 
ing the GSEE, to formulate plans for calling 
the Tenth Panhellenic Congress. Major 
obstacles to early convening of the congress 
are primarily financial and constitutional. 

No major work stoppages occurred during 
the period under review. 


G | 
uatemala 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
GUATEMALA CITY 
(Dated September 30) 


Business in Guatemala recovered slightly 
during September after the sharp drop in 
July and August. Retail sales in many lines 
equaled those in September 1948. Inven- 
tories continued to be liquidated, however, 
with wholesalers still cautious about ordering. 

Early in September the President vetoed a 
decree authorizing an increase in import 
duties on cotton yarns and textiles. The 
veto was based on the fact that the decree 
would not be applicable to imports from the 
United States because of the United States- 
Guatemala Trade Agreement and the law 
would, therefore, not affect the bulk of the 
imports; also, the increase would work a 
hardship on a large sector of the population 
with small incomes. 

In August the Ministry of Communications 
and Public Works issued a resolution can- 
celing licenses of private radio-transmitting 
stations and providing for the issuance of 
provisional licenses until new regulations 
governing radio communications are estab- 
lished. The revolution of July 18 was the 
immediate cause for this action, but the re- 
vision of the regulations had been planned 
for some time previously. 

Early in September a Ministry of Finance 
Commission completed its study of a pro- 
posed new income-tax law which was to be 
distributed to individual members of Con- 
gress for review and comment before sub- 
mission to Congress. The new tax was pro- 
posed about a year ago. 

Because of the crowded condition of the 
customhouse, it has been recommended to 
Congress that storage charges be waived com- 
pletely or reduced 50 percent, according to 
circumstances, on all goods cleared from 
Customs within 20 days from the publication 
of a proposed authorizing decree. 

On September 8 the Ministry of Foreign 
Relations requested Congress to ratify the 
International Wheat Agreement. The Min- 
istry of Economy and business groups also 
urged ratification. 

A new petroleum law, decree No. 649, was 
published in the Official Daily of September 
27, becoming effective as of that date. 

Guatemalan foreign-exchange reserves on 
August 31, 1949, amounted to $43,500,000, 
compared with $48,500,000 on the same date 
in 1948 and $45,500,000 on July 31, 1949. 

The value of imports during the first 6 
months of 1949 was $35,900,000 compared 
with $34,300,000 in the same period of 1948. 
Exports in January-June 1949 were valued 
at $30,400,000 and in 1948, $30,900,000. 

The long-standing labor dispute between 
the International Railways of Central Amer- 
ica and the union of railroad workers ap- 
parently was being settled when the Labor 
Court of Appeals issued in mid-September 


a decision in response to the appeals of both 
company and union on the arbitral award 
that had previously been made to fix terms 
of a new collective contract. It appears that 
the appellate court’s verdict is acceptable 
to both parties in the conflict. 


Haiti 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ASBESTOS AND CEMENT SHEETS: IMPORT 
Duty LOWERED 


The import duty imposed in Haiti on 
shingles and sheets of any shape, of asbestos 
and cement or similar combined materials, 
for roofing or partitions, flat or corrugated, 
have been reduced from 0.10 to 0.02 gourde 
the gross kilogram in accordance with a 
decree dated June 9, 1949, published in the 
official journal, Le Moniteur, of June 20, 
1949. 


Hashemite Jordan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTIFICATION AND LEGALIZATION OF 
INVOICES 


Invoices relative to all United States ex- 
ports to the Hashemite Jordan Kingdom are 
required to be certified by local chambers of 
commerce and legalized by the Jordan Lega- 
tion located at 2400 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., according to information 
recently received from that Legation’s office. 
The basis for the requirement is contained in 
Jordan law No. 27 for the year 1949. 

After certification by a local chamber of 
commerce, each invoice, together with the 
number of the original letter of credit and 
import-license number, must be submitted to 
the Jordan Legation. After legalization, the 
invoice is returned direct to the exporter. 

The fee charged by the Legation for legaliz- 
ing each invoice, provided that it has a 
value in excess of $70, is $2.80. 


Honduras 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REMOVAL OF WARTIME MEASURES PROHIBIT- 
ING REEXPORTATION OF IMPORTED MER- 
CHANDIZE AND CONTROLLING EXPORTATION 
OF CERTAIN NATIVE PRODUCTS 


An Executive resolution dated July 18, 
1949, and published in La Gaceta of July 
26, according to the United States Embassy in 
Tegucigalpa removes wartime prohibitions on 
the reexportation of imported merchandise 
and permits the exportation, without prior 
authorization, of bananas, wood, coffee, rosin, 
and turpentine. The new resolution which 
became effective upon its publication, al- 
though subject to review by the next session 
of the National Congress, amends Legisla- 
tive Decree No. 43 of February 9, 1943, which 
for the duration of the war prohibited the 
reexportation of all imported merchandise 
and required prior authorization of the Min- 
istry of Finance, Public Credit, and Com- 
merce for the exportation of all native prou- 
ucts. 


LUMINOUS AND NEON SIGNS: TARIFF 
CLASSIFICATION ESTABLISHED 


An Executive resolution dated July 5, 1949, 
and published in La Gaceta of July 26, pro- 
visionally amends the Honduran tariff sched- 
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ule by creation of a new item for “Luminous 
signs or advertisements based on argon, neon 
gas, and mercury,” according to a report from 
the United States Embassy in Tegucigalpa. 
The new item, No. 2264-a, is dutiable at 1 
lempira per gross kilogram. Although effec- 
tive upon its publication, the resolution will 
have to be ratified or may be rescinded by the 
next session of the National Congress. 


India 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
NEW DELHI 
(Dated September 15) 


The informal suspension of the issuance 
of import licenses for the dollar areas, men- 
tioned in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 12, 1949, continued in effect through- 
out the past month, but the new import 
regulations provide for decreased imports 
from both hard- and soft-currency areas. 
To correct the deficit in its balance of pay- 
ments with the United Kingdom, Open Gen- 
eral License No. 15 of May 4, 1949, was can- 
celed on August 25, 1949, and replaced with 
Open General License No. 16. Under this 
new authorization, the number of commodity 
categories, which may be freely imported 
from sterling-area sources, was drastically 
reduced. However, goods removed from the 
Open General License may be imported with- 
out specific license if they were shipped on 
or before September 15, 1949. The sterling- 
area products which are still unrestricted 
fall for the most part in the categories of 
essential machinery, maintenance parts, ag- 
ricultural implements, ball, roller and taper 
bearings, leather belting and rope. (See 
Tariff and Trade Controls, India, this issue 
for details of reduction in Indian imports.) 

On August 7, 1949, the Standing Finance 
Committee for the Indian Railways approved 
a rolling-stock procurement program for 
1950-51, mostly for replacement, totaling 
$91,770,000 for 291 locomotives, 868 coaches, 
and 7,972 freight cars. 

The Economic Advisor's Index of Whole- 
sale Prices for the week of August 20, 1949, 
increased 2.2 to 390.4 (base year ended August 
1939=—100) over the corresponding week in 
July, but only 03 over the same week of 
1948. 

It was officially announced that a Swiss 
machine-tool expert would soon undertake a 
survey of possible sites for the new Central 
Government $36,000,000 machine-tool plant 
for which the contract was let in April. By 
1953 the completed plant, it is estimated, will 
have an annual potential output of $24,000.- 
000. The project includes a ball-bearing 
plant, a gear-cutting factory, and a central 
foundry. 

At a press conference on August 5, 1949, 
the Prime Minister elaborated on the Gov- 
ernment’s recent industrial policy state- 
ment, emphasizing that certain industries 
would not be nationalized for 10 years and 
that this was a negative expression rather 
than a positive statement of the Govern- 
ment’s intentions. According to the press, 
the Prime Minister stated that special ar- 
rangements would be concluded with foreign 
industrial enterprises in India and that the 
deciding factor for or against nationalization 
would be whether it would or would not 
increase national production. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw STERLING AREA OPEN GENERAL 
LICENSE 


Open General License No. 15, listing com- 
modities which may be freely imported from 
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the sterling area, was canceled on August 25 
and replaced by Open General License No. 
16, which restricts the commodities which 
may be imported without an individual li- 
cense to the following: Ball, roller, and taper 
bearings; leather belting and ropes; pneu- 
matic plants consisting of prime movers and 
auxiliary equipment; industrial exhaust fans 
and blowers; compressors; refrigerating and 
air-conditioning equipment; polishing bobs 
and wheels; certain machines and parts (ex- 
cept typewriters and sewing machines); dye- 
ing, bleaching, calendering, and mercerizing 
machines; textile machinery and apparatus; 
printing and lithographic materials; ma- 
chine cloth, and hosiery needles for hosiery 
and knitting machines; agricultural imple- 
ments; dairy and poultry farming appliances; 
industrial sewing machines; electromedical 
apparatus; instruments, apparatus, and ap- 
pliances imported by a passenger as part of 
his personal baggage for use in his business 
or profession; printed books, maps, and 
charts. 

This action was the first step to decrease 
sterling-area imports during the year ending 
June 30, 1950, to the net prospective sterling 
available. It is in line with the new Indian 
import policy which is intended to reduce 
total imports during the same period by 
1,295,000,000 rupees ($271,950,000) as com- 
pared with 1948-49. Of this target, 295,- 
000,000 rupees ($61,950,000) will be from the 
dollar area and 1,000,000,000 rupees (£75,000,- 
000) from other currency areas. The dollar- 
area reduction apparently carries out the pro- 
visions of the Indo-British Sterling Agree- 
ment of July 1949 which called for a 25 
percent reduction in imports below the dollar 
total for the calendar year 1948. (One 
rupee=2l¢ U. S. currency.) 


MANGANESE ORE QUOTA 


A quota of 100,000 long tons of manganese 
ore has been allocated by the Government 
of India for exportation to the United States 
in the fourth quarter of 1949. This quota 
will be distributed among Indian mine own- 
ers and previous exporters of this commodity, 
each of whom will be permitted to export a 
specified amount. Qualified persons may ap- 
ply to the Chief Controller of Exports in New 
Delhi. 


REGULATIONS ON COTTONSEED IMPORTS 


The Ministry of Agriculture of the Govern- 
ment of India has announced the following 
conditions governing the importation of 
cottonseed into India: The seed must be 
crushed in such a manner as to destroy all 
insect life; or else must be accompanied by a 
certificate of the Department of Agriculture 
of the country of origin stating that the 
seed is free from insects and diseases. All 
imported cottonseed will be inspected by 
quarantine authorities at the port of entry 
before being released to the importers. 


Indochina 


Exchange and Finance 


PARIS MARKET RATE ESTABLISHED IN 
INDOCHINA 


The parity of the piaster to the French 
franc remains fixed at the ratio of 17 French 
francs equals 1 Indochinese piaster; but the 
exchange rates between the piaster and other 
currencies are based on the Paris free-market 
franc rate, presently fixed at 350 francs to 
the United States dollar, states a telegram 
from the United States Consulate General 
at Saigon. Foreign trade will be conducted 


at this free rate instead of being based on the 
averages between the official and free rates | 
Calculated at the above rate, US$1=20.59g | 
Indochinese piasters, or 1 piaster— 
US80.04857. 


Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QUOTA FOR LAMINATED SPRINGS AND Parts 
ESTABLISHED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
which authorizes the importation into Ire. 
land, from all countries, of a quantity of 
certain laminated springs and certain com. 
ponent parts thereof equal in value to £1,000, 
during the period October 1, 1949, through 
March 31, 1950. 


QUOTA FOR ELECTRIC-FILAMENT LAMPs 
ESTABLISHED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
which authorizes the importation of 25,000 
electric filament lamps from all countries 
during the period September 1, 1949, through 
November 30, 1949. 


QUOTA ON WOOLEN PIECE Goons ESsSTAps- 
LISHED; WOOLEN CLOTH OF LIGHTER 
WEIGHT SUBJECT TO QUOTA RESTRIC- 
TIONS 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
authorizing the importation into Ireland, 
from all countries, of 1,500,000 square yards 
of woolen piece goods during the period Sep- 
tember 1, 1949, through February 28, 1950. 
The type of piece goods allowed importation 
under quota is described as “woolen piece 
goods measuring 12 inches or more in width, 
weighing 4!2 ounces or more per square yard, 
and exceeding 4 shillings a square yard.” 
The designated weight had been ‘7 ounces or 
more” prior to the imposition of the present 
order. 


Israel 
Exchange and Finance 


NEw BUuDGET 


The first annual budget of the State of 
Israel was adopted by the Knesset (Assem- 
bly) on September 1, 1949, reports the United 
States Embassy at Tel-Aviv The budget 
provides for ordinary revenues and expendi- 
tures amounting to I£35,400,000 (I£1 = $2.80). 
Chief sources of estimated revenue are: In- 
come tax, I1£8,600,000; customs, I£8,000,000; 
and excise taxes on tobacco, alcoholic liquors 
and matches, I£5,500,000. Expenditures, for 
the most part, are related to normal govern- 
mental functions 

In addition, the Knesset adopted an “ex- 
traordinary” budget (popularly called the 
“development” budget) which provides for 
expenditures and revenues of 1£55,000,000. 
Revenue is to be obtained from the following 
sources: I£25,000.000 from various sources 
including proceeds from the issuance of Gov- 
ernment bonds and income from foreign 
institutions; I£23,000,000 from the Export- 
Import Bank loan to Israel negotiated in 
January 1949; and I£7,000,000 from national 
institutions. Various amounts are to be 
expended for the development of agriculture, 
industry, communications, housing, build- 
ing (schools, hospitals and clinics), public 
works, and loans to local authorities. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Italy 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ROME 
(Dated September 23) 


The extent of the devaluation of the 
British pound came as a painful surprise 
to the Italian Government, and the Coun- 
cil of Ministers convened in an all-night 
session to consider the repercussions from 
this step, and possible action with regard 
to realignment of the lira. It was decided 
to make use of the flexible foreign-exchange 
system in effect in Italy, under which the 
lira-dollar exchange rate is based on quota- 
tions of the “export dollar” in the Rome 
and Milan exchanges. Since November 
1947 the Italian Government has purchased 
50 percent of the dollar proceeds from ex- 
ports at a rate determined by quotations for 
sales during the preceding month of the 
50 percent retained by exporters. (Since 
May 1948, this rate had remained at 575 lire 
per dollar.) In a decree issued September 
19, 1949, the Government provided, instead, 
that the rate for dollar purchases would be 
variable daily on the basis of closing quo- 
tations of the preceding day for the export 
dollar. The pound rate is to be determined 
by multiplication of the dollar rate by 2.80. 
Government Officials stated that future ac- 
tion regarding alignment of the lira would 
be determined by the course of free quota- 
tions on the export markets during the fol- 
lowing days and expresesd the view that 
upward fluctuation of the lira would not 
reach 650 lire per dollar, the maximum per- 
missible under the November 1947 decree. 

The confidence of the Italian Government 
in the ability of the lira to withstand the 
impact of free-market quotations without 
sharp fluctuations appeared justified by 
quotations during the days immediately 
following pound devaluation. The export 
dollar rose to 619 lire on September 19, 636 
on September 20, and then dropped to 633- 
635 on September 21-22. Black-market 
dollar currency quotations on September 22 
were 675-700 lire per dollar. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


Provisional figures for Italian exports dur- 
ing the first 7 months of 1949 show that there 
has been a steady increase from the 1949 
low, in April, of $86,000,000 to $105,000,000 
in July. Exports of fruits and vegetables, 
wool fabrics, iron and steel, machinery, and 
automobiles were all at a high level. Ital- 
ian imports in July were $151,000,000. 

During August and early September three 
factors had acted as a deterrent to business 
activity—uncertainty as to export markets 
resulting from rumors of sterling devalua- 
tion, the customary mid-August holidays, 
and the shortage of electric power. Elec- 
tric-power restrictions in all sections of 
Italy are at present on a 12-hour per day, 
2-day per week basis. 

The industrial production index of the 
Central Statistical Institute was revised up- 
ward for June from 114 percent to 116 per- 
cent of 1938, and the provisional index for 
July was calculated at 114 percent. Iron 
and steel production, particularly the lat- 
ter, showed a _ considerable decline in 
August. Production of crude and hot rolled 
steel in May had exceeded 1938 averages by 
about 5 percent, but in August it declined 
to 153,000 metric tons of crude steel and 
99,000 tons of hot rolled steel, compared with 
an average monthly production of 194,000 
and 145,000, respectively, in 1948. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE 


Notwithstanding the drought, food pro- 
duction during 1949 has been higher than in 
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any other postwar year. Fortunately, the 
timing of the limited rainfall was such that 
there were no disastrous effects on any of 
the important crops except forage. The all- 
important wheat crop is officially estimated 
at 6,860,000 metric tons, as compared with 
6,136,000 in 1948 and the 1934-38 average of 
7,246,000 tons. Olive-oil production is esti- 
mated at about 180,000 tons, compared with 
98,000 tons last year and an average of 
212,000 tons before the war. 

Official indexes of agricultural prices show 
a continued downward trend, but the cost of 
farm supplies and labor has changed very 
little. A current surplus of hogs is reflected 
in a sharp fall in prices. 

According to press reports, the price for 
this year’s rice crop was determined on the 
eve of the harvest. Farmers are to receive 
an advance of 50,000 lire per ton for com- 
mon rice, with higher amounts for better 
grades, and subsequently will receive in in- 
stallments additional earnings realized by 
the rice agency which will handle all export 
sales. This payment will apply to between 
525,000 and 550,000 tons of rough rice. 
Although this collection scheme for rice may 
help one important sector of the agricultural 
economy, the difficult and important prob- 
lem of wine prices remains unsolved. With 
a large carry-over from last year and a 
bountiful new crop of grapes being har- 
vested, wine prices continue to fall and sales 
are limited. 

No further official statements have been 
made in recent weeks regarding the ques- 
tions of land redistribution, tenancy con- 
tracts, or farm labor. 


Republic of Korea 


Economic Conditions 


OIL AGREEMENTS SIGNED 


The United States Embassy at Seoul has 
reported that on September 13, 1949, the 
Government of the Republic of Korea and 
representatives of foreign oil companies 
signed four agreements governing the import, 
storage, and distribution of petroleum prod- 
ucts into the Republic of Korea. These 
agreements include: (1) A lease agreement 
between the Government of the Republic of 
Korea and the Korea Oil Storage Company 
(KOSCO); (2) a consignment agreement; 
(3) a foreign-exchange agreement; and (4) a 
license agreement. 

The agreement between the Republic of 
Korea and KOSCO (a corporation organized 
and existing under the laws of the State of 
Delaware) provides that the Government of 
the Republic of Korea will lease certain fa- 
cilities for the receipt, storage, and delivery 
of petroleum products in Korea to KOSCO, 
at a monthly basic rental, for a period of 
15 months beginning October 1, 1949. 
KOSCO is to make these facilities available to 
all suppliers, importers, and others at a uni- 
form rate on a nondiscriminatory basis. 

The consignment agreement covering oil 
owned by the Korean Government as of 
June 30, 1949, provides for the transfer of 
the Government's petroleum products stored 
with KOSCO to three foreign oil companies, 
which shall distribute and sell such petro- 
leum products as agents of and for the 
account of the Government, remitting to the 
Government, in won, the “prime cost”’ of the 
petroleum products and retaining the dif- 
ference between this cost and the price at 
which the petroleum is sold. Unsold stocks 
on January 1, 1950, shall be disposed of in 
accordance with the terms of a newly nego- 
tiated agreement. 

The foreign-exchange agreement between 
the Republic of Korea and the three foreign 


oil companies states that the Government 
of the Republic of Korea will make available 
to the foreign oil companies during the 
term of the agreement United States dollars 
in such amounts as may be necessary to 
reimburse the companies for any dollar ex- 
penses incurred for salaries and other ex- 
penses for the purpose of trading in Korea 
and for certain expendable supplies used in 
Korea. It also provides that the Government 
will make exchange available to the com- 
panies in accordance with applicable laws 
and regulations of the Government, for con- 
version into dollars of net won income 
earned by the companies. 

It is stipulated, however, that during the 
term of the agreement the companies ‘“‘con- 
template” the application of any net income 
earned in Korean won primarily to the im- 
provement of facilities for the distribution 
of petroleum products in the Korean 
economy. The agreement becomes effective 
on October 1, 1949, and will continue in ef- 
fect as long as the aid agreement of December 
1948 between the United States and the 
Republic of Korea, administered by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, re- 
mains in effect, provided, however, that the 
lease agreement does not terminate before 
the aid agreement. In that event, then the 
foreign-exchange agreement shall be ter- 
minated on the same date as the termination 
of the lease agreement. 

The license agreement is an instrument 
whereby the Republic of Korea licenses the 
foreign oil companies to engage in the im- 
porting, storing, handling, distributing, and 
selling of petroleum and petroleum products 
in the territory of the Republic of Korea. 


Malaya and 
Singapore 
Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE DURING JUNE 


During June 1949, the visible foreign trade 
of British Malaya continued to show an ad- 
verse balance. Imports amounted to US$76,- 
059,489. The excess of imports (in c. i. f. 
value) over total exports (f. 0. b.) was US$24,- 
344,168. Decreases of 3.5 percent and 5.9 
percent, respectively, were recorded in the 
value of total imports and exports as com- 
pared with the preceding month. 

Although the United States, followed by 
the United Kingdom, Indonesia, and Aus- 
tralia, took the largest proportion of Malaya’s 
exports during June, with 21.9 percent or 
US$11,326,538 of the total, it. occupied only 
fifth place as a supplier of Malaya’s imports 
during that period, accounting for 6.17 per- 
cent or US$4,696,385. 

Composition of imports during June, by 
classes with the United States share in pa- 
rentheses, was as follows: Animals, food, 
drink, and tobacco—US$29,946,001 (US$930,- 
006); raw materials and articles mainly un- 
manufactured — US$9,441,402 (US$51,314); 
articles wholly or mainly manufactured— 
US$36,609,986 (US$3,715,065); and coin and 
bullion—US$62,100. Exports were as follows: 
Animals, food, drink, and tobacco—US$5,- 
606,978 (US$27,468); raw materials and ar- 
ticles mainly unmanufactured—US$25,610,- 
375 (US$5,913,948) ; articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — US$20,497,027 (US$5,385,- 
123); and coin and bullion—US$940. Lead- 
ing exports to the United States during the 
month consisted of rubber and gutta-percha 
valued at US$5,900,641 and nonferrous metals 
and manufactures thereof valued at US$5,- 
383,524. 

| All dollar conversions are made at the offi- 
cial rate of US$1—S$0.470167.| 
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Mauritius 


Exchange and Finance 


BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR 1949-50 INCREASED 


The budget of the British colony of Mauri- 
tius for the fiscal year 1949-50 (which runs 
from July 1 to June 30) reflects a substan- 
tial increase from that for the preceding fiscal 
year, according to local press reports. Budget 
estimates for the fiscal year 1949-50 place 
total expenditures at 46,154,386 rupees, a 
figure representing an increase of about 
1,000,000 rupees over revised estimates of total 
expenditures for the 1948-49 fiscal year, while 
revenues are expected to total 46,431,647 
rupees, or 725,362 rupees higher than revised 
revenue estimates for the preceding fiscal 
period. The new budget provides for a sur- 
plus of 277,261 rupees. 

Increased expenditures for public educa- 
tion, medical and sanitary services, railroads, 
agricultural services, and developmental 
works undertaken under the colony’s 10-year 
development program are chiefly responsible 
for the higher 1949-50 budget estimates. 
These appropriations are to be financed 
largely from local current revenues and, in 
part, from grants from the United Kingdom. 
The colonial government is reported to have 
accumulated a substantial surplus, which is 
expected to reach 6,216,000 rupees by the end 
of the new fiscal year. 

{One Mauritius rupee—approximately 
US$0.21 at the official rate of exchange newly 
established in September. ] 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


TRADE WITH THE U. S. S. R., JANUARY- 
JUNE 1949 


During the first half of 1949 Mexico's trade 
with the Soviet Union showed a marked 
increase, as compared with the corresponding 
period in 1948. Trade between the two 
countries, valued at #3,900,000, however, con- 
sisted almost entirely of Mexican exports of 
henequen products to the U.S.S.R. Imports 
of Soviet merchandise during the same pe- 
riod amounted to only $3,500. 

In terms of Mexico's total foreign trade 
during the half year, trade with the Soviet 
Union comprised approximately  three- 
fourths of 1 percent, Russia taking about 
1.6 percent of total Mexican exports during 
that period. 

Since 1945, trade between the two coun- 
tries has been rising steadily, as the U.S.S. R. 
continued to take a growing share of Mex- 
ico’s annual production of henequen fiber 
and cordage. Total trade figures during 
January-June 1949, compared with the first 
6 months of each of the 4 preceding years 
are shown in table 1. 


TABLE 1.—Mewvico’s Trade With U.S. 8. R. 


Exports Imports 
First half of to the from the 
U. 8.8. R.|U.8.3:R 
Pesos Pesos 
1949 26, 715, 545 23, 650 
1948 11, 427, 464 5, 580 
1947 1, 076, 679 194, 204 
1946 731, 130 331, 976 
1945. 1,077 


During the period under review, henequen 
accounted for 99.97 percent of all Mexican 
exports to the U. S. S. R. by value. Prior 
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PAKISTAN: American Consu- 
late Opened in Dacca 


An American Consular Office 
has recently been opened in Dacca, 
East Pakistan. The Consul in 
charge of this office is Charles D. 
Withers. who served as vice consul 
in Bombay, India, from 1946 to 
1948 and was detailed to the De- 
partment of Commerce in Wash- 
ington in 1948-49. The new office 
is the only American diplomatic 
mission in East Pakistan. Before 
the establishment of this office, 
American interests in East Pakistan 
were represented by the American 
Consulate General in Calcutta, 
India. There is an American Em- 
bassy in Karachi, the capital city, 
and an American Consulate Gen- 


eral in Lahore. both in West 
Pakistan. 











to 1949, Russian purchases of Yucatan hene- 
quen consisted almost exclusively of cable, 
rope, and other cordage. Yucatan exports 
to Russia during the first half of this year, 
however, included 700 metric tons of crude 
henequen fiber along with 11,805 metric tons 
of cordage. The relative importance of the 
U.S. S. R. to the Yucatan henequen indus- 
try as a market for cordage and fiber is 
shown in table 2. 

TABLE 2.—Yucatan Henequen Shipments, 
January-June 1949 


In metric tons] 


ot oU . . 
Item — 4 S Per- Tol Per- 
ng ports R cent | S.A.) cent 
Henequen cordag« 14, 128 11, 806 84, 1, 982 14 
Henequen fiber 25, 273 700) 3} 13, 954 55 


Pakistan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COTTON ExporT LICENSING 


The Government of Pakistan has an- 
nounced that, effective October 1, 1949, ex- 
port licenses for shipments of raw cotton to 
hard-currency areas (including the United 
States) for the 1949-50 season will be issued 
automatically by the Chief Controller of 
Imports and Exports on application, against 
contracts supported by letter of credit or 
transfer of funds. 


Panama 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PANAMA CITY 
(Dated September 26) 


With the transfer, on September 21, 1949, 
of the activities of the four United States 
scheduled air lines from Albrook Field in 
the Canal Zone to Tocumen National Airport, 
the Republic of Panama realized its hopes 
for an important air terminal which could 
take advantage of the country’s geographical 


position as an international crossroads. Re. 
cent completion, through the joint efforts 
of Panama and the United States, of the 
cable linking Tocumen with Albrook Fielq 
in the Canal Zone and with the city of 
Panama made the move technically possible, 
The air lines signed contracts with the Pan. 
amanian Government, including the details 
of their operations at Tocumen. The formal] 
transfer was marked by an elaborate cere- 
mony in which high officials of Panama and 
the United States participated and was ac- 
claimed generally by the local press as the 
beginning of a new period in Panamanian 
aviation. 

Trade and banking circles were surprised 
by the extent of the devaluation of the 
British pound sterling. yeneral opinion, 
however, was that inasmuch as the Pana- 
manian balboa was freely interchangeable 
with the dollar, Panama would stand to 
benefit by the lowered cost of goods imported 
from sterling countries. 

Pleased by the postponement of the 
threatened boycott of Panamanian vessels 
by the International Federation of Trans- 
port Workers, the Government took steps 
to prepare for the conference to be held in 
Geneva, Switzerland, among representatives 
of owners, the federation, and the Govern- 
ment. It was announced that responsibility 
for policy regarding maritime affairs was 
transferred to the diplomatic level under 
the direct supervision of the Ministry of 
Foreign Relations 

Labor organizational troubles at the plant 
of an affiliate of a prominent United States 
firm culminated at the end of August in 
unsuccessful efforts by the general syndicate 
of workers of that company, an organization 
recognized by neither the Government nor 
the company, to hold a general assembly and 
to call a strike 

Negotiations between the Government and 
teachers’ representatives settled a 2-week 
nation-wide strike of public-school teach- 
ers. A short-lived strike of independent 
owners and drivers of chivas, or small busses, 
who were protesting allocations of routes, 
disrupted traffic and transportation for one 
afternoon in Panama City. 

Criticism of the system of meat slaughter- 
ing, controlled by a quota system established 
in June by a governmental decree giving a 
large share of the daily quota to a newly 
formed company, resulted in a Supreme 
Court decision apparently declaring the dee 
cree unconstitutional 

A low bid of approximately $80,000 by a 
Panamanian firm won a contract for the 
construction of a convent in the Canal Zone, 
The Supply Division of The Panama Rail- 
road Co., a corporation owned by the United 
States Government, advertised for bids from 
Panamanian and foreign producers for 
571,000 pounds of granulated sugar for de- 
livery in the Canal Zone in December 

Despite these signs of commercial activity 
there were a number of events discouraging 
to Panamanian observers. Further details 
appeared in the press regarding extensive 
cuts to be made during the fiscal year in 
the number of both United States and local 
employees of United States defense estab- 
lishments in the Canal Zone. Also, the total 
employee strength of the Panama Canal and 
The Panama Railroad Co. was at its lowest 
point since 1940. 

The Government of Panama has taken 
certain initial steps looking toward the ne- 
gotiation of loans in the United States for 
the purpose of financing a number of public- 
works projects. At the same time, however, 
the Ministry of Public Works announced the 
immediate suspension of 15 highway repair 
and construction projects. Lack of funds, 
general disrepair of equipment, and over- 
burdening of pay rolls with executive per- 
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sonnel were given as reasons necessitating 
the suspension. 

The press announced that President Daniel 
Chanis, Jr., would soon call a special meeting 
of leaders of commerce, industry, finance, 
agriculture, and other phases of public life 
to discuss with the Government a nonpoliti- 
cal plan of action to meet the country’s 
pressing economic problems, Among mat- 
ters reportedly to be considered are a free- 
trade zone, promotion of national industry, 
balancing of the budget, and unemployment. 


Peru 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 
(Dated September 23) 


Removal of all existing restrictions in Peru 
on the importation of merchandise payable 
in sterling currency served to stimulate some- 
what the demand for that currency in the 
open market during the latter part of August 
and the first 2 weeks of September. The 
pound sterling devaluation on September 
18 caused the suspension of all transactions 
in that currency in Peru during the following 
2 days, but nominal quotations of pounds 
were resumed on September 21 at a rate of 
56 soles compared with 68.75 soles prior to 
devaluation. Demand for dollars remained 
firm and selling rates advanced from 18.80 
soles to 19.50 soles per dollar, but the delivery 
to mineral exporters of 100 percent of their 
export returns may offset somewhat the pres- 
ent upward trend of the dollar in the free 
market 

Free-market supplies of exchange certifi- 
cates registered another marked increase 
in August; on the other hand, foreign-ex- 
change drafts declined slightly. Total bank 
purchases aggregated the equivalent of $9,- 
664,548 ($6,982,415 in certificates and $2,- 
682,133 in drafts) against July purchases 
totaling $6,764,683 ($3,992,020 in certificates 
and $2,772,663 in drafts). August sales 
totaled the equivalent of $9,748,835 as against 
$6,773,071 in July; but, in contrast to that 
month, a substantial portion of the transac- 
tions during August was in pounds sterling. 
Discontinuance of retention by the Govern- 
ment of 45 percent of sterling export proceeds 
was reflected in very small acquisitions of 
that currency in the official market during 
August. Total purchases of official exchange 
amounted to $5,589,780, compared with $6,- 
922,328 in July, and August sales amounted 
to $5,026,340, as against $4,342,436 in the 
preceding month 

Although exchange purchases by the Cen- 
tral Reserve Bank exceeded sales of official 
exchange during August, total gross holdings 
declined from an equivalent of 247,200,000 
soles as of July 31, 1949, to 241,200,000 soles 
as of August 31, the decrease occurring in 
deposits in foreign money and exchange cer- 
tificates belonging to private entities 

A Supreme decree of September 8, 1949, 
provides that all computations for assess- 
ment of income-tax rates on income received 
in foreign currency will be made at free-mar- 
ket exchange rates. Calculations formerly 
were made at official rates. 

Terminating intermittent negotiations 
begun 2 years ago, a 5-year bilateral Argen- 
tine-Peruvian Commercial and Financial 
Agreement was signed in Lima on August 22, 
providing for the interchange on a most- 
favored-nation basis of specified products 
valued at an estimated 55,000,000 Argentine 
pesos yearly. In addition to the commodity 
features, the agreement provides for a 3-year 
$1,500,000 loan to Peru for purchases in Ar- 
gentina during the forthcoming 12 months 
Although it is to be ratified by both Govern- 
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ments, the agreement became effective pro- 
visionally 15 days after signature. 

The importation of penicillin was made 
subject to Government monopoly by a Su- 
preme resolution of September 9, 1949, under 
the terms of which penicillin may be im- 
ported only by the Peruvian Ministry of 
Public Health and Social Welfare. As reasons 
for the step, the preamble of the resolution 
cites the necessity of exercising strict control 
over sales and of avoiding undue depletion 
of foreign-exchange reserves. 

The Corporaci6n Peruana del Santa is 
renewing exploration work on the Govern- 
ment-owned iron-ore deposit “Marcona,” lo- 
cated approximately 340 miles south of Lima. 
Partial exploration of the deposit about 6 
years ago resulted in an estimate of approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 tons, including both posi- 
tive and probable ore, with an average iron 
content of 57 percent. It is believed that 
additional diamond drilling and _ surface 
excavation work will determine the existence 
of greater quantities of ore. The corpora- 
tion hopes to interest some large United 
States company in developing and exploiting 
this deposit. 

A strike by sugar workers on several large 
plantations stopped work almost completely 
between August 29 and September 9 and is 
estimated to have involved between 10,000 
and 15,000 workers. The strike ceased when 
authorities treated it as illegal. Direct ne- 
gotiations between employers and workers are 
understood to have resulted in wage raises 
ranging between 15 and 20 percent. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONTROL ESTABLISHED OVER IMPORTATION 
OF PENICILLIN 


By a Supreme resolution of the Peruvian 
Government of September 9, 1949, effective 
the same date, all imports of penicillin into 
Peru will henceforth be made exclusively by 
the Ministry of Public Health and Social 
Welfare, states a report of September 12 from 
the United States Embassy in Lima. Peni- 
cillin supplies in the country as well as those 
held in Peruvian customhouses or en route 
to Peru, duly paid for, will be taken over by 
the Ministry of Public Health which will pay 
10 percent over the value shown on the 
commercial invoice, in soles, as total commis- 
sion to the importer. The reasons for the 
control, according to the preamble of the 
decree, are to exert strict surveillance over the 
sales of penicillin and to suppress black- 
market transactions as well as to avoid de- 
pletion of foreign-exchange reserves through 
exaggerated import applications. 

{Holders of the Department of Commerce 
publication World Trade in Commodities en- 
titled ‘“Peru-—-Pharmaceutical Regulations,”’ 
dated April 1948, may wish to add this regula- 
tion to it.] 


AGREEMENT WITH ARGENTINA PROVIDING 
FOR RECIPROCAL TARIFF AND TRADE 
TREATMENT SIGNED 


A Commercial and Financial Agreement 
between Argentina and Peru was signed in 
Lima on August 22, 1949, to become effective 
provisionally 15 days after signature, accord- 
ing to a dispatch of August 31 from the 
United States Embassy in Lima. The agree- 
ment is to remain in force for 5 years, unless 
denounced after 3 years by either party on 
90 days’ notice. 

The agreement provides for mutual and 
unconditiona! most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment with respect to duties, fees, taxes, 
charges, and administrative proceedings in 
connection with the importation, transporta- 
tion, and distribution of the products of 


each into the territory of the other. Excep- 
tion from this favored treatment is made for 
customs arrangements which each country 
may have with adjacent countries. 

By the terms of the treaty, each country 
will facilitate the importation from the 
other through governmental means or by 
private importers of certain commodities 
specified as to nature and amount, the total 
yearly value of which for each country is 
estimated at 55,000,000 Argentine pesos. 
Products and values specified in the treaty 
are subject to annual revision. Listed items 
which Argentina annually desires to export 
and Peru desires to import include meats, 
dairy cattle, grease and fats, other cattle 
products excluding lard, also edible oils, que- 
bracho, and miscellaneous manufactures; 
items which Peru annually desires to export 
and Argentina desires to import include raw 
cotton, crude petroleum, coal, lead, electro- 
lytic copper, cement, coca leaves, alcohol, 
barbasco, zine concentrates, alpaca wool, 
canned fish, lumber, and publications. 

Of the more important items to be traded, 
the Government of Peru, directly or through 
private importers, will acquire 25,000 metric 
tons annually of frozen beef and lamb and 
1,800 head annually of Dutch-Argentine dairy 
cattle. 

During the first year of the agreement, 
Peru will acquire direct or through private 
importation 100,000 metric tons of Argentine 
wheat in bimonthly quotas at terms not less 
favorable than those available to third coun- 
tries. Argentina reserves the right to sell 
to third countries any parts of the bimonthly 
quota which Peru does not option. In the 
first year Argentina, on its part, will acquire 
from Peru 200,000 metric tons of crude 
petroleum. 

Movement of funds between. the two coun- 
tries will be subject to the respective ex- 
change regulations of each country. Except 
for purchases of wheat, Peru may acquire 
Argentine products during the first 2 years 
of the agreement against payment in pounds 
sterling not exceeding 1,500,000 yearly in the 
event that Peru does not have sufficient Ar- 
gentine pesos and subject to the terms of 
payments agreements with third countries 
to which either country may be a party as 
well as to previous commitments affecting 
Peruvian and Argentine use of such currency. 

The Argentine Government offers Peru a 
credit of up to US$1,500,000 usable only dur- 
ing the first year of the agreement for the 
purchase of Argentine products for consump- 
tion in Peru, contingent upon the equivalent 
in soles being allocated by the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment for the construction in Peru of 
refrigerated warehouses. Repayment would 
be in United States dollars in three equal 
yearly installments with interest at 342 per- 
cent per annum. The calculation of any 
indebtedness arising under this credit is 
to be made on the basis of the present 
dollar-gold rate (35 dollars per troy ounce 
of fine gold), any variation from that ratio 
being for the account of Peru. 

Both countries will undertake to foster 
each other’s private capital investments in 
commercial enterprises tending to stimulate 
commercial trade between the two countries 
and to extend to such investments, on a 
reciprocal basis, most-favored-nation treat- 
ment as to facilities, favors, or treatment. 
Transfer to the other country of earned 
profits, income, dividends, interest, and the 
repatriation of capital is to be mutually 
facilitated in accordance with existing laws. 
Both countries will also undertake to pro- 
mote the establishment between the two 
countries of direct navigation lines and 
commercial air traffic. 


vt 








Portugal 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LISBON 
(Dated September 26) 


The Portuguese escudo was devalued by 
15 percent, effective September 21. Com- 
mercial banks were notified by the Bank of 
Portugal that the middle rate for dollars 
would be 28.75 escudos, and for the pound 
sterling, 80.50 escudos. The new buying and 
selling rates, respectively, in escudos are as 
follows: Dollar, 28.60 and 28.95; pound, 80.08 
and 80.92; Swedish crown, 5.52 and 5.58; Nor- 
wegian crown, 4 and 4.04. Exchange rates 
for other currencies have not been an- 
nounced. According to the press statement 
of the Minister of Finance, a middle course 
between following the pound to the full 
extent of its devaluation and holding the 
escudo at the dollar level was chosen as 
offering the fewest factors of disturbance 
to the domestic economy. 

A decree of August 31, 1949, approved 
certain changes in the statutes of the Bank 
of Portugal, and in the Bank's contract with 
the Government, to enable the Bank to re- 
sume discount operations in the Provinces, 
in addition to Lisbon and Oporto, and to 
include such discounts in the subsidiary 
reserves of its sight obligations. 

The Bank also was authorized to revalue 
its gold reserves on the basis of the official 
world price of $35 per troy ounce, at the 
exchange rate of $4.03 to 100 escudos. Since 
the Bank of Portugal had been carrying its 
gold reserves at an average cost price con- 
siderably below the official world price, the 
revaluation resulted in an increase in the 
escudo equivalent of the gold reserves. The 
Banks’ statement of September 7 showed 
total holdings of gold and foreign exchange 
at 11,209,000.000 escudos, an increase of 
498,000,000 escudos over the preceding week. 

The official monthly crop statement cover- 
ing conditions as of the end of August (2 
weeks before the drought was broken) gives 
estimates for midsummer harvests which are 
presumably final. In terms of relationship 
to last year’s harvest, the wheat crop is 
estimated to be 10 percent better than that 
cf 1948; the rye harvest, 8 percent better; 
barley, 15 percent better; oats, 10 percent 
better; potatoes, 30 percent poorer; and 
chickpeas, 16 percent lower. Other crops 
severely damaged by the drought are early 
corn and early beans, which are not expected 
to yield more than 44 percent and 48 per- 
cent, respectively, of the harvests of last 
year. 

Olive groves already show encouraging re- 
covery from the drought. The grape harvest 
is expected to approximate that of last year, 
in quantity, but quality has been impaired 
to some extent by the early and uneven 
maturity. 

Official trade statitstics for the first 7 
months of 1949 show imports valued at 5,- 
798,000,000 escudos, and exports at 2,076,- 
000,000 escudos, giving an adverse trade 
balance of 3,722,000,000 escudos. 

Of particular interest in the foreign-trade 
field was the establishment by the Govern- 
ment of an export-promotion fund desf&ned 
to promote sales of Portuguese goods in for- 
eign markets. The Government proposes to 
use this fund to make loans or grants to 
Portuguese organizations which undertake 
analyses of foreign markets for Portuguese 
goods, or to finance advertising or other forms 
of sales promotion or protection for Portu- 
guese products abroad. 

The trade agreement with the Netherlands 
has been extended until July 1, 1950, without 
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significant alteration in volume of trade. 
A special agreement has been reached with 
France which provided for more liberal 
license treatment by France for imports of 
port and other wines from Portugal. 

Tuna fisheries in southern Portugal report 
a satisfactory catch, despite the late start. 
The sardine catch has improved recently, and 
packing houses are working with fair regu- 
larity, mainly for the account of the British 
contract. 


Exchange and Finance 


EXPORT PROMOTION FUND ESTABLISHED 


An export promotion fund to be earmarked 
for specific undertakings to promote sales 
of Portuguese products in foreign markets 
was established by decree law No. 37,538, 
of September 2, 1949, according to a report of 
September 26 from the United States Embassy 
in Lisbon. 

This fund is to be used by the Govern- 
ment to make loans or grants to Portuguese 
missions or organizations which undertake 
analyses of foreign markets for all or speci- 
fied Portuguese products, as well as to finance 
advertising and other forms of sales promo- 
tion or protection of Portuguese products 
in foreign markets. 

Income for the fund is to be obtained from 
special taxes on imports, contributions levied 
upon corporative organizations in industry 
and commerce, and any other Government 
funds which may be so assigned. 

The fund is to be administered by the 
inter-ministerial “Delegate Commission for 
Foreign Trade,"’ under the supervision of the 
Ministries of Economy and Finance. 

It is reported that projects for early con- 
sideration may include the financing of spe- 
cial analyses of the American market for 
sardines, wines, and cork. 

One direct source of income for the fund 
already has been provided by the terms of 
decree law No. 37539, also dated September 2, 
which provided for special sales taxes on 
passenger automobiles. 

{An announcement of this surtax on auto- 
mobiles appears in this issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, under heading of “Tariffs 
and Trade Controls.’’| 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SALES TAX ON AUTOMOBILES ESTABLISHED 


The Portuguese Government has estab- 
lished a sales tax on passenger automobiles 
and on combination passenger and freight 
vehicles, by decree No. 37,539, published in 
the Diario do Govérno, Lisbon, of September 
2, 1949, and effective immediately. The new 
tax is based on the retail selling price. The 
11 different rates range from 15 percent of 
the retail price on vehicles selling for not 
more than 30,000 escudos, to 50 percent of 
the retail price on vehicles selling for more 
than 120,000 escudos. 

For purposes of this tax the retail price 
is to be determined by the application of the 
formula established by the order of December 
9, 1947, which fixed a maximum price limit 
for imported automobiles. This formula is 
as follows: PC plus 1.3 (Dt plus Da) equals 
X. In this formula, PC represents factory 
list price; Dt, the costs of transportation; 
Da, the import duty; and X, the retail sales 
price. Importing firms or their agents are 
responsible for the payment of the tax. 
Proceeds of this tax are to be used to finance 
the promotion of Portuguese exports. (1 
escudo= approximately $0.035.) 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 27, 1947, for an announcement of the 
above-mentioned order of December 9, 1947.| 


Saudi Arabia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LICENSING SYSTEM FOR WHEAT AND FLour 
IMPORTS 


The import of wheat and flour into Saudi 
Arabia henceforth will be subject to import 
licensing procedure as established by the 
Ministry of Finance, according to Ministry 
of Finance Circular No. 2525 dated August 
18, 1949. No merchant may import any of 
these items without first obtaining a license 
from the Ministry of Finance. The Ministry 
is prepared to issue licenses to merchants to 
import (wheat and flour) at the same prices 
paid by the Government. Merchants who 
have previously concluded transactions in 
one or both of these items should present a 
statement to the Ministry of Finance specifi- 
cally indicating the quantity, date of ship- 
ment, and country of origin. The circular 
also states that “His Majesty’s Government” 
has subscribed to the International Wheat 
Agreement. 


Sweden 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
STOCKHOLM 
(Dated September 22) 


Following the devaluation of the pound 
sterling, all Swedish exchange rates and ex- 
change transactions were suspended effective 
September 19. In the evening of September 
19, after lengthy discussions between the 
Government and representatives of leading 
industrial and labor organizations, directors 
of the Riksbank announced the decision to 
preserve unchanged the crown-sterling rela- 
tionship through a 30.5 percent devaluation 
of crown in terms of dollar. Consequently, 
the official sight selling rate per United States 
dollar was raised from 3.60 to 5.18 crowns 
effective September 20. Swedish Government 
sterling holdings are estimated at 500,000,- 
000 crowns, besides Riksbank sterling assets, 
which on June 30 were reported at 296,000,- 
000 crowns, including a frozen fund bal- 
ance of 14,500,000 pounds not covered by any 
exchange-rate guaranty. A crown devalua- 
tion of less than 30.5 percent would have re- 
sulted in substantial depreciation of these 
sterling assets. 

A decline of 900,000 to 254,000,000 crowns 
in the gold reserve of the Riksbank during 
the period August 16 to September 15 was 
greatly out-balanced by an increase of 
88,400,000 to 600,000,000 crowns in the Riks- 
bank net foreign assets, although, of course, 
the increase was principally in “soft’’ cur- 
rencies. The Riksbank’s combined gold and 
net foreign assets September 15 were 387.9 
higher than a year ago. Commercial-bank 
net foreign liabilities declined in August by 
2,000,000 to 242,200,000 crowns 

The sterling devaluation and the expected 
change in crown rate gave a marked impetus 
to the Swedish stock market on Septem- 
ber 19, with increased turn-over and rising 
quotations. 

The collection of about 900,000,000 crowns 
of income taxes during the second week of 
September enabled the Swedish Government 
to reduce its debt by 588,200,000 crowns, 
chiefly by the redemption of Treasury bills. 
On August 31, the total debt was about 
12,000,000,000 crowns. 


GENERAL ECONOMIC 


The effect of devaluation on Sweden's do- 
mestic economy cannot as yet be gaged. 
Most observers believe that higher prices for 
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dollar imports will not create serious infla- 
tionary pressure because: 

(1) Sweden's dollar imports during 1949 
probably will not exceed 500,000,000 crowns 


(less than 100,000,000 dollars at new ex- 
change rate). 
(2) Items imported from the United 


States are primarily capital goods and fuels, 
increased cost of which can be absorbed in 
part by the manufacturers using them. 

A big question is whether the devaluation 
will upset the recent hard-won agreement 
between wage earners, farmers, Government, 
and employers to maintain the wage and 
price stabilization program for an additional 
year. Considerable unrest in labor unions 
already has been noted, but central labor 
organizations are following a “‘wait-and-see” 
policy. It is possible that if price increases 
threaten, the Government wi'l intervene by 
reducing taxes and duties or by direct sub- 
sidy. The Swedish Price Control Board be- 
lieves that higher prices are inevitable on 
such items as coffee, gasoline, automobiles, 
cotton, and wool. 

According to Government statistics, the 
retail turn-over during the first half of 1949 
was down in all lines except foodstuffs. Big- 
gest declines were in jewelry, shoes, and furs. 

Fluctuations in various price indexes (base 
1935100) during August 1949, based on 
preliminary official figures were as follows: 
Wholesale price index—dropped 1 point -to 
214; import price index—dropped 1 point to 
258; export price index—dropped 2 points to 
236; retail price index—increased 0.1 of a 
point to 175.9 July 15-August 15, 1949; food 
price index—increased 0.5 of a point to 177.9 
(July 15—-August 15, 1949). 


INDUSTRY 


The Swedish fuel supply situation remains 
good, despite reduction of coal imports from 
Poland. Imports of fuel oils have increased 
following price declines and domestic pro- 
duction of shale oil is on the upswing. Fuel- 
oil imports now constitute 33 percent of fuel 
imports as compared with only 3 percent 
before the war. The Minister of Commerce 
stated recently that Swedish oil imports now 
cost about 400,000,000 crowns annually. 

All remaining rationing of rubber tires was 
removed September 1. One leading manu- 
facturer reports that a buying rush is ex- 
pected, but raw materials and production 
capacity are adequate to meet the demand. 
The Price Control Board announced late in 
September that selling prices of tires and 
tubes will be reduced in the near future. 

The Swedish State Railways announced 
September 2 that all but 3 of 1,300 Swedish 
coal cars loaned Poland after the war have 
been returned. Swedish cars in Germany 
also are being returned, although Sweden has 
a larger number of German cars operating 
on Swedish railways 

Svenska Metallverken, leading Swedish 
producer of nonferrous metals, is doubling 
the capacity of its aluminum plant in Fin- 
spang, which at present is producing from 
5,000 to 6,000 tons annually. This is a move 
toward making Sweden self-sufficient in the 
supply of this strategic item. 

The Swedish industrial production index 
for July 1949 dropped 1 point from 137 (re- 
vised figure) based on 1935. The decline 
probably occurred because of a cut in pulp 
and paper production as result of declining 
export demand. The devaluation of the 
Swedish crown is expected to cause an up- 
ward trend in the production in pulp and 
paper as well as in other fields. 


CIVIL AVIATION 


The Scandinavian Airlines System will be- 
gin a fortnightly service with DC-—6 airplanes 
to Bangkok via Pakistan and India, on a 
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tentative basis, on October 26, without the 
participation of the Norwegian DNL air line. 
The Norwegian Government, controlling DNL, 
is opposing SAS Far Eastern service because 
of the number of competitors already oper- 
ating on the route, including a private Nor- 
wegian carrier, the Braaten S. A. F. E., which 
Norway recently authorized as a scheduled 
air line to the Far East. 

With Sweden’s SAAB Scandia prototype 
two-engine transport plane in the United 
States for sales demonstrations, the manu- 
facturer in late September announced plans 
to produce modified versions of a 24- to 32- 
passenger plane to suit the United States 
market. Both new models would carry from 
30 to 38 passengers, and one would incor- 
porate the pressurized cabin. The possibility 
of selling the Scandia to United States air 
lines has so far been limited to the grant- 
ing of a manufacturing license. 

The operating results of SAS (North and 
South Atlantic routes) for the first half 
of 1949 show a loss of 2,400,C00 crowns, not 
including a loss adjustment of 686,000 
crowns for 1946 through 1948. This compares 
to a loss of 9,200,000 crowns during 1948. As 
the second half year is normally more profit- 
able, the consortium still expects to break 
even or to profit during 1949. 


TOURISM 


Nearly 100,000 foreign tourists (exclud- 
ing Danes and Norwegians) visited Sweden 
during the first 7 months of 1949. Although 
comparable figures were not recorded prior 
to 1949, the contention that this constituted 
an all-time record is supported by the fact 
that all non-Scandinavian foreigners ar- 
riving during the first 7 months totaled more 
than 161,000, compared with less than 142,- 
000 for the like period in 1948. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The future outlook for Sweden's greatest 
single foreign-exchange earner—pulp and 
paper—underwent radical changes as the re- 
sult of devaluation. While the new dollar 
rate may result in some increased hard-cur- 
rency earnings, it is equally possible that it 
may have the opposite effect. Just prior to 
devaluation on September 16, slight reduc- 
tions were agreed upon in prices to be paid 
by the United Kingdom for pulp during the 
last quarter of 1949 and sizable losses in 
pound sterling were visualized. Although 
there is considerable doubt that American 
paper mills will demand sharp reductions in 
dollar prices, some cuts probably will be 
necessary. For the time being, however, it is 
understood that Swedish pulp exporters will 
retain current dollar prices. Sweden's pros- 
pects of earning anywhere near the gross 
receipts for pulp estimated at the time of 
formulation of the Swedish import plan or 
long-term program under ECA are in any 
case under serious threat. 


AGRICULTURE 


After drawn-out negotiations, the farmers’ 
organization, on September 15, ratified an 
agreement with the Government concerning 
prices of agricultural products for 1949-50. 
Wholesale and retail prices of food will re- 
main substantially unchanged, whereas 
prices for market milk paid to farmers will 
be increased approximately 0.0175 crown per 
kilogram by means of 66,000,000-crown sub- 
sidy. The agreement represents a com- 
promise which continued the Government’s 
wage and price stabilization policy for an- 
other year. 

Crop prospects for winter wheat and rye 
and oats have improved, according to re- 
ports from an official survey of August 31. 
Final crop outcome promises above-normal 
yields for several crops; peas, potatoes, and 
hay being principal exceptions. 


The upward trend in milk and pork pro- 
duction continues. Because of favorable 
crop and import prospects, rationing of sugar 
was discontinued on September 1. Coffee 
is now the only food that remains rationed. 
Partly owing to increased domestic produc- 
tion of oilseed, rationing and price control 
on oil-cake mixtures and other high-protein 
feeds were abolished on September 9 and 
most feeds are now in free supply. 

Devaluation of the Swedish crown will 
have little direct effect on food prices inas- 
much as less than 10 percent of total food 
consumption is imported. Prices of tobacco 
products will increase, however, as Sweden 
needs to replenish its reduced stocks of 
United States tobacco and use more of it 
for current consumption. The Swedish To- 
bacco Monopoly maintains the hope that, 
in spite of increased crown prices, dolars will 
be made available for the purchase of needed 
amounts. 

Substantial increases are expected in the 
price of cotton, which is bought principally 
from Brazil. It is hoped, however, that Bra- 
zilian prices may be reduced or that pros- 
pects of an improved dollar situation will 
permit return to United States sources where 
prices c. i. f. Swedish port prior to devalua- 
tion were 0.30 crown per kilogram (3.8 cents 
per pound) lower than for Brazilian cotton. 


Switzerland 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
BERN 


(DATED SEPTEMBER 13) 


The trade surplus, unusual for Switzer- 
land, which had characterized foreign trade 
returns in July, gave way to the more nearly 
normal pattern of a deficit in August. With 
exports at 257,800,000 francs and imports at 
278,300,000 francs, this deficit amounted to 
20,500,000 francs. This was attributed en- 
tirely to a decrease from the July level of 
32,000,000 francs in the value of exports. 
Reduced shipments of watches and allied 
products consequent upon the annual va- 
cation period in the industry were considered 
the chief cause of this decline. The import 
price index fell 7 points to register 223 on 
August 31 and the export price index dropped 
4 points to 250 during the month (1938— 
100). The United States continued to lead 
as Switzerland’s most important trading 
partner, accounting for 18.8 percent of total 
imports and 10.7 percent of total exports. 

The conclusion, at the end of August, of 
a trade and payments agreement between 
Switzerland and Western Germany was re- 
ceived with general satisfaction, although 
no adequate provisions were made to cover 
German payments for services, which pre- 
sumably will be an important question for 
discussion later on with the new German 
Government. No discrimination between 
“essential” and “nonessential” goods will be 
made on Swiss exports. The only limitation 
imposed, aside from exchanges of agricultural 
products, will be on the total amount of 
money which can be made available for trans- 
fer into Swiss francs, this depending upon 
German export proceeds in Switzerland. It 
is estimated that the annual value of Swiss 
exports to Western Germany under the new 
agreement will total 310,000,000 francs, or 
some 55 percent above the aggregate under 
the August 1948 agreement. 

At the end of August, the cost-of-living 
index stood at 161.4 (August 1939=100), or 
0.05 percent above the July 31 figure. The 
wholesale price index fell by 0.3 percent to 
register 204.8 on August 31. Inasmuch as 
it is officially desired to keep the cost-of- 
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living index under 163, subsidies currently 
in-effect may have to be maintained. 

Owing to a fair tourist season, the Swiss 
Federal Railways closed the month of July 
(the latest month for which figures are 
available) with an operating profit of 18,- 
200,000 francs, approximately 6,000,000 above 
the June figure, but still somewhat short 
of the 20,800,000 registered in July 1948. 

Rhine shipping decreased by 77,000 metric 
tons to 203,805 tons at the end of August, 
approximately 10 percent less than the Aug- 
gust 1948 tonnage. 

Conditions in the watch industry during 
recent months have been much more stable 
than had been expected. Watch exports 
during the January—July period held up re- 
markably well (although this may have been 
at the expense of backlog orders), the de- 
crease as compared with the first 7 months 
of 1948 having been only 5 and 4 percent in 
quantity and value, respectively. The situa- 
tion in other leading branches of Swiss in- 
dustry was spotty. The machine industry, 
particularly in the branch manufacturing 
turbines and high-frequency installations, 
showed great activity, but the textile and 
chemical industries continued to experience 
difficulties, with diminished orders neces- 
sitating reduced production and lay-offs. 

Monetary stocks of the National Bank in- 
creased sharply, reflecting in some degree the 
July favorable trade balance. At the end of 
August, the Confederation took over 125,000,- 
000 francs in gold from the National Bank 
in a sterilization operation. Gold transfers 
from Great Britain during August marked a 
high point for the year, and amounted to 
some 3,200,000 pounds sterling (approxi- 
mately 55,600,000 francs). Foreign-exchange 
holdings of the Bank amounted to 328,000,- 
000 francs, having dropped 65,300,000 francs 
during the month. This was attributed, in 
part, to the conversion of dollars into gold. 
Market liquidity continued to exercise pres- 
sure on interest rates, which underwent a 
further slight downward trend. This situa- 
tion presents a real danger to the insurance 
and pension-fund structure of the country, 
and it is reported that the next few months 
probably will see further resort to steriliza- 
tion measures in order to contain, in some 
degree, the continued monetary influx. 

Extremely hot and dry weather continued 
throughout August. Despite this, the first 
after-harvest estimates of cereal crops proved 
that previous estimates were too low both 
in volume and quality. As a result of the 
drought, however, hay and natural grass were 
in bad condition during the month. Milk 
production will depend upon how long the 
weather will permit livestock to be kept in 
the open, especially in Alpine grazing lands 
where cows may remain as late as early 
November in exceptionally mild years. The 
main potato crop will be poor, entailing pos- 
sible imports in 1950. The sugar-beet crop 
is one-fourth under spring and early sum- 
mer estimates. Fruit crops have suffered 
badly as a result of the dryness. The quality 
of 1949 wine is expected to be good, although 
the volume will be smaller than last year 


Union of South 


Africa : 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PRETORIA 


(Dated September 16) 


The downward trend in the foreign-ex- 
change resources of the Union of South 
Africa, which appeared to have been arrested 
during July, reasserted itself in August. Gold 
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reserves dropped by £3,474,700 to £33,043,293 
during the month. Although sterling hold- 
ings of the Reserve Bank increased by £3,050,- 
217 in July, owing to a small-scale revival in 
the flow of sterling capital to the Union, the 
Union Government was obliged to withdraw 
another £2,500,000 in sterling under the terms 
of the £80,000,000 gold loan to Great Britain. 
A balance of only about £12,500,000 was still 
due the Union at the end of August. [It is 
reported that this amount was completely 
withdrawn by the Union Government just 
before the latter devaluated the South Afri- 
can pound in terms of the dollar by 30.5 
percent on September 19.| 

Faced with declining revenues from 
customs receipts and other sources, the Gov- 
ernment resorted to new borrowings from the 
Reserve Bank to meet current expenditures. 
Total loans to the Government by the Bank 
amounted to £48,500,000 as of August 31. 
Other indications of the deteriorating finan- 
cial position of the Union were seen in the 
Union Treasury's warning to municipalities 
to restrict capital expenditures to the most 
essential projects, and in the announcement 
by the South African Railways that, despite 
recent rate increases, it had been incurring 
a steadily mounting operational deficit and 
would therefore have to reduce expenditures 
The Governor of the South African Reserve 
Bank summoned up the current situation by 
stating in an address at Port Elizabeth dur- 
ing the month that the “Union had its back 
to the wall.” 

On the Johannesburg Stock Exchange, both 
gold-producer shares and Orange Free State 
gold shares reached new high levels for the 
year during the second week in August. 
Much of this activity was attributed to buy- 
ing by oversea investors who were acquiring 
gold shares as a hedge against devaluation. 
Prices of both classes of gold shares, however, 
declined slightly during the last half of 
August. South African industrial shares were 
firm and showed a slight upward tendency. 

Gold output in the Union again exceeded 
1,000,000 ounces for the second month in suc- 
cession. Production during August totaled 
1,020,453 fine ounces valued at £8,801,407. 

In industry, the effect of import controls 
was becoming more evident. The Govern- 
ment’s announcement that no further import 
permits for raw materials would be issued 
during 1949 was expected to result in a 
decline in current operations in some sections 
of industry, particularly clothing and foot- 
wear. A decline in production in furniture 
and engineering also was reported, but other 
secondary industries were said to be main- 
taining production at reasonably high levels 

Building activity was generally limited to 
the completion of unfinished jobs. Capital 
for new construction was difficult to obtain, 
although adequate stocks of supplies ap- 
peared to be available. Spokesmen for the 
building-trade unions claimed that unem- 
ployment in the industry had reached seri- 
ous proportions. Although statistics on the 
situation are not available, these claims 
appear valid to observers 

Sales in both the wholesale and retail 
trades reflected the downward trend in the 
Union's economy, although prices were show- 
ing little change. 

Activity in Durban and Port Elizabeth 
harbors continued at a high level and at 
Port Elizabeth delays as long as 10 days were 
experienced by ships awaiting a berth. 

The South African Wool Disposals Or- 
ganization announced a final figure for the 
1948-49 wool clip of 214,023,836 pounds net 
weight, valued at £30,787,755, which exceeded 
the 1947-48 clip both in weight and value 
per pound. A 1949-50 clip of 210,000,000 
pounds has been unofficially estimated, de- 


spite the drought in the eastern Cape 
Province. 

Exports of citrus fruit to the end of July 
amounted to 1,721,824 cases, compared with 
1,460,874 cases during the like period in 
1948. The majority of exports went to the 
United Kingdom. Arrangments have been 
made to sell 253,000 cases of oranges to Ger- 
many for dollars. This sale, valued at more 
than $1,000,000, will be the first since prewar 
days. 

A plan was announced by the Government 
to permit the importation of Scotch whisky, 
event though it is on the prohibited list, 
provided the distillers agree to invest the 
sterling proceeds of these sales in the Union. 
If a large number of distillers avail them- 
selves of this plan, the Government will gain 
in customs receipts, and the consumer will 
get a luxury otherwise unavailable. There 
have been rumors that this plan might be 
extended to other commodities, but this has 
not been confirmed by the Government. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EFFECT OF DEVALUATION ON CURRENT ImM- 
PORT PERMITS CLARIFIED BY Two Gov- 
ERNMENT NOTICES 


For purposes of import control only, the 
f. o. b. cost of goods shipped from any 
country under import licenses valid for the 
period July 1, 1949, to January 31, 1950, will 
be calculated at the selling rate ruling in the 
Union of South Africa on September 17, 1949, 
according to an official notice published in 
the Union Government Gazette of September 
23, 1949. 

The effect of this notice is that importers 
holding current licenses authorizing imports 
of goods up to specified f. 0. b. values ex- 
pressed in South African currency will be 
permitted to calculate such f. o. b. values 
in dollars or other foreign currencies at the 
predevaluation rate of exchange. Goods 
ordered from any country, including the 
United States, under due authority of import 
permits valid through January 31, 1950, con- 
sequently, will be permitted entry in the 
Union even though the true f. o. b. cost has 
been affected by devaluation 

{Following the devaluation of the South 
African pound in terms of the dollar on 
September 19, the South African Reserve 
Bank announced new telegraphic transfer 
exchange rates on New York as follows: 
Buying, $2.80!, to the South African pound; 
selling, $2.783,to the South African pound 
Prior to the currency devaluation, the rates 
were: Buying, $4.03'!,; selling, $4.003,.| 

A second official notice published in the 
same issue of the Union Government Gazette 
states that all impcrters in possession of im- 
port permits issued as valid only for impor- 
tations from nonsterling countries may now 
utilize the whole or any portion of the unex- 
pended balance of such permits for imports 
from any country, including countries in the 
sterling area. For this purpose, an importer 
must apply to a branch of the South African 
Reserve Bank, through his own bankers. The 
amount which the importer wishes to spend 
in the sterling area will then be written off 
the importer's original nonsterling permit 
and a new sterling permit will be issued for a 
like amount. 

All current import permits issued as valid 
for imports from the sterling area may now 
be utilized for imports from any country 
other than “hard currency” countries, pro- 
vided application is made to a branch of the 
South African Reserve Bank, through the im- 
porter’s bankers. The hard-currency coun- 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


IMPORT SITUATION, SPAIN 


About 10,000 motor vehicles must be im- 
ported annually by Spain to maintain its 
fleet at present levels, as domestic manu- 
facture is insignificant. Imports in 1948 
numbered about 6,000 units. 

In the first 5 months of 1949 imports to- 
taled 1,793 passenger cars and 2,278 trucks 
and busses, compared with 1,048 and 747, 
respectively, in the corresponding period of 
1948. Imports of passenger cars from the 
United States (421 in the 1949 period and 
523 in the 1948 period) and Great Britain 
declined, whereas those from France and 
Italy increased. No important changes oc- 
curred in the relative position of the truck- 
supplying countries, the United States fur- 
nishing 49 percent of imports in the 1949 
period; United Kingdom, 41 percent; and 
France, 5 percent. 

The reduction in importations of passenger 
cars from the United States probably is at- 
tributable to measures taken to reduce im- 
portations by residents of Spain who had 
obtained dollar balances in the United States 
and utilized these dollars to buy automo- 
biles 

It appears questionable that the increased 
rate of truck importation will continue. 
Trade circles report a depressed trucking in- 
dustry, with dealers having stocks of unsold 
trucks. This may be offset somewhat by the 
progress made in the reorganization of ur- 
ban transportation in Spain, so that bus and 
chassis imports probably will continue at 
present levels. A novelty for Spain in this 
reorganization of urban transport is the in- 
troduction of trolley busses, most of which 
are being supplied by France. 
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BRAZILIAN HOPS IMPORTS 


Hops consumption in Brazil in 1948 is esti- 
mated to have been 630 tons, an increase of 
3 percent above the 1945-48 average. 

The entire supply of hops used in Brazil 
must be imported. The United States sup- 
plies the bulk—83 percent in 1948, 93 percent 
in 1947, and 97 percent in 1946. 

In 1947, the first year since the war that 
hops were readily available, the largest brew- 
ing concerns overestimated their require- 
ments and heavy deliveries of hops were 
made. This resulted in a carry-over of about 
130 tons from 1947 imports into 1948, beer 
production being average for that year. As 
a result of the practice of receiving over 50 
percent of the total yearly requirements of 
hops at the turn of the year, official statis- 
tics may be confusing when comparison is 
made of one paricular year with another 
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Imports of hops in 1949 are estimated at 
575 tons. By 1950, with proposed expanded 
brewing facilities, beer production is ex- 
pected to rise about 15 percent over 1949, 
and hops import requirements will be 650 
tons. 

In Brazil, hops are used in a concentration 
of about 160 to 165 grams per hectoliter of 
beer (1 hectoliter=26.42 gallons). This fig- 
ure varies from one locality to another, de- 
pending on preference; in Sao Paulo more 
hops are used per liter (1 liter=1.0567 
quarts) than in Rio de Janeiro. Brewers 
have had to depart from the use of the av- 
erage of 160 grams per hectoliter because of 
difficulty in the past in obtaining adequate 
supplies of hops or because of price varia- 
tions; in 1943, for example, the national av- 
erage was only 117 grams per hectoliter (0.3 
pound for 3l-gallon barrel of beer). 

In 1948, hops imports amounted to 530,058 
kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds), of 
which 461,984 kilograms came from the 
United States and 68,074 kilograms from 
European countries. In the first quarter of 
1949, about 344,120 kilograms were imported, 
324,133 from the United States, and 19,987 
from Europe. 

Although the proportion of hops imported 
from the United States has declined, trade 
sources say that there will be a continued 
heavy demand for United States hops because 
of lower prices and because they arrive in 
better condition than those from Czecho- 
slovakia. Regardless of the arrival factor, 
however, local brewers state that it takes 
10 percent less Czech hops than United States 
hops, by weight, to obtain the same effect. 
An official of one plant stated that hops from 
Czechoslovakia contain fewer seeds and are 
more concentrated in protein. This factor 
is expected to influence the source of supply 
for Brazil if prices reach a competitive level. 

Dollar exchange was granted for hops im- 
portation during the first half of 1949, with 
a delay in remittances of approximately 7 
months. Decree law 153, effective July 1, 
1949, superseding all previous import regu- 
lations, listed hops as being among the items 
for which import licenses would be accepted. 
Trade sources expect no unusual difficulty 
in continued imports from the United States; 
one purchasing agent expressed the belief 
that the situation was improving, because 
remittance delay is being shortened. 


Chemieals 


FORMER DISTILLERY TO MANUFACTURE 
PLASTICS, AUSTRALIA 


A former distillery at Adelaide, South 
Australia, is to be equipped for the manu- 
facture of plastics, states the foreign press. 
It was purchased by the State government 
from the Commonwealth for A£105,000. The 
plant and equipment will come from the 
United Kingdom. 


AMMONIUM SULFATE SHIPPED BY AUS- 
TRALIA TO U.S. S. R. 
A consignment of ammonium sulfate was 


reported in August to be en route to Aus- 
tralia from the U. S. S. R. Normally, Aus- 


tralian production of this fertilizer material, 
plus imports from the United Kingdom, is 
sufficient to meet Commonwealth require- 
ments. Domestic output had been reduced, 
however, by labor difficulties in the coal in- 
dustry, and additional supplies could not be 
obtained from the United Kingdom. The 
shipment was a direct purchase from the 
Soviet Union, and no bilateral commodity ex- 
change was involved. 


EXPANSION OF BELGIAN PLANT 


With the exception of the sulfuric-acid 
plant, reconstruction operations have been 
completed by the Société des Produits Chimi- 
ques de Tessenderloo, Belgium, says a foreign 
chemical publication. Modern equipment 
from the United States will be used in ex- 
panding the sulfuric-acid plant; the electro- 
lytic-alkali branch is to be extended. 


CONSTRUCTION OF SUPERPHOSPHATE 
PLANTS, BRAZIL 


A superphosphate factory with an annual 
capacity of 50,000 metric tons will be erected 
at Sao Paulo, Brazil, says a foreign chemical 
journal. It will be constructed in coopera- 
tion with the Comptoir des Phosphates de 
l'Afrique du Nord, which is to supply the 
first technical staff and the phosphate rock. 
The agreement with Brazilian interests pro- 
vides for the construction of other super- 
phosphate plants. 


CANADA’s EXPORTS 


Canadian exports of chemicals and allied 
products in the first 7 months of 1949 were 
approximately $5,000,000 less than those in 
the corresponding period of 1948, the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics reports. Totals 
were $42,782,000 and $47,612,000, resnectively. 


PRODUCTION AT FERTILIZER FACTORY, 
TAIWAN, CHINA 


The Keelung factory of the Taiwan Fer- 
tilizer Manufacturing Corp., China, reports 
that its potential annual production is now 
30,000 metric tons greater, following -the 
installation of equipment obtained through 
UNRRA. 


OUTPUT IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The Czechoslovak chemical industry is re- 
ported to have achieved satisfactory results 
in the first half of 1949. Output exceeded 
planned production by 2.9 percent. The per- 
centage of fulfillment varied according to 
product, however. 


WESTERN GERMANY’S TRADE 


Exports of chemicals from the Trizonal 
Area of Germany through Joint Export-Im- 
port Agency in the first 4 months of 1949 
were valued at $20,293,000. Imports of these 
products through Joint Export-Import 
Agency totaled $31,982,000. 


QUTPUT OF SEVERAL PropucTs DECLINES, 
GERMANY 


Production of several industrial chemicals 
in the U. S.-U. K. Zones of Germany declined 
in July 1949 from that in June. Output of 
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sulfuric acid dropped to 71,987 metric tons 
from 73,488; that of caustic soda was 17,284 
tons, compared with 18,763 tons in June. 
Production of calcium carbide decreased to 
41,376 tons in July from 44,959 tons in 
June. 


ICELAND’s IMPORTS 


Iceland’s imports of chemicals and drugs 
(not including fertilizers) from the United 
States in the first half of 1949 totaled 1,280 
metric tons, valued at $80,880. 


INDIA’Ss IMPORTS 


India’s imports of chemicals, drugs, and 
medicines in the fiscal year 1948-49 increased 
in value to 288,945,330 rupees from 220,384,- 
035 in 1947-48, says the foreign press. (One 
rupee— $0.30, United States currency as of 
August 20, 1949.) 


SPRAYING LOCUST-INFESTED AREAS, IRAQ 


The locust-infested area in Iraq was re- 
duced to 393,858 hectares (1 hectare—2.47 
acres) in the 1948-49 crop year from 420,000 
hectares in the preceding year. During the 
anti-locust campaign, two helicopters were 
used in spraying infested districts. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, IRELAND 


Ireland's imports of fertilizers in the per‘oa 
January—July 1949 were approximately £700,- 
000 greater in value than those in the corre- 
sponding period of 1948. Totals were £1,750,- 
540 and £1,057,587, respectively, according to 
Irish trade statistics. 


JAPAN'S PRODUCTION 


Japan’s production of sulfuric acid de- 
clined to 205,515 metric tons in June 1949 
from 213,480 tons in May. Output of cal- 
cium carbide was 42,612 tons in June, com- 
pared with 47,885 tons in May. 


NETHERLANDS IMPORTS OF FERTILIZER 


In the first half of 1949, the Netherlands 
imported from the United States 21,550 met- 
ric tons of fertilizers, valued at 5,400,000 
guilders, whereas in the corresponding period 
of 1948 imports of these materials totaled 
23,430 tons (5,200,000 guilders) . 


Sopa-AsH, CAUSTIC-SODA, AND CHLORINE 
MANUFACTURE, PAKISTAN 


The soda-ash factory at Khewra, Pakistan, 
resumed operations in December 1948 after 
a shut-down and is now producing light 
soda ash at the rate of about 20,000 tons 
annually, says a foreign chemical publica- 
tion. The Government also has decided to 
install a plant to make caustic soda and 
chlorine by the electrolytic process; it will 
have a capacity of 10 tons daily. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SPAIN 


General Quimica S-A, Spain, has been 
authorized to build in Vittoria a plant for 
the manufacture of rubber accelerators and 
antiaging compounds, states a foreign chem- 
ical publication. Resinas Artificiales y De- 
rivados S—A will extend its vinyl-resins plant. 

Electroquimicos de Hernani S—A is to en- 
large its electrolytic alkali factory, and the 
Sociedad Espafiola de Carburos Metalicos has 
been authorized to install a hydrogen plant. 


SWITZERLAND’S EXPORTS OF INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS AND CosL-TaR DYES 


Although Switzerland’s exports of indus- 
trial chemicals dropped in July 1949 from 
those in June, there was a substantial in- 
crease in exports of coal-tar dyes, says a for- 
eign chemical journal. Exports of industrial 
chemicals declined in value to 4,900,000 
francs in July from 5,800,000 in June, whereas 
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exports of dyes rose to 20,300,000 francs from 
16,600,000. 


NEw PLANT, U. K. 


The new plant of Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd., at Wilton, United Kingdom, 
was scheduled to be opened on September 
14, 1949, states the British press. The plant, 
erected at a cost of $22,000,000, is said to be 
the largest project in the expansion program 
of the British chemical industry. 


U. K.’s IMporRtTs 


The United Kingdom's imports of chemi- 
cals, drugs, dyes, and colors in the first 6 
months of 1949 declined in value more than 
£2,000,000 from those in the first half of 1948. 
Totals were £13,456,734 and £15,519,551, re- 
spectively, according to Board of Trade 
statistics appearing in the British press. 


Coal and Coke 


ECE CoaL-ALLOCATION RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR THE FOURTH QUARTER 


A total of 13,125,000 tons of solid fuels 
have been recommended for allocation to 16 
European countries, Trieste, and French 
North Africa for the fourth quarter of this 
year by the Coal Committee of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Europe 
in Geneva. Recommended allocations, by 
country of origin, are as follows: 


Recommended Export Allocations for the 
Fourth Quarter of 1949 


{Thousands of tons 


Quantity 
expected to 
be moved Other Total 
Comntrs eforiein under illoca- alloca 
: trade tions tions 
igree- 
ments 
U.8.-U. K Zones of 
Germany 4,251 4, 231 
Belgium 303 1S7 14) 
Czechoslovakia ISY 18Y 
France 193 193 
Saar 165 165 
French North Africa 22 22 
Netherlands 234 254 
Poland $4,521 th 4,531 
South Africa 20 20 
United Kingdom 5, 020 x) 3, O50) 
Total 8, H67 4, 458 13, 125 


The United States was notified of an ap- 
parent deficit of 3,400,000 tons of solid fuels 
in Europe for the last quarter of this year, 
compared with 4,300,000 tons for the third 
quarter. The apparent deficit, consisting of 
stated import requirements which could not 
be met from European sources, were expected 
to be substantially reduced if negotiations 
succeeded for the lifting of 1,004,000 tons of 
unallocated Belgian solid fuels and 5,000 tons 
from French North Africa. These negotia- 
tions for purchases of European coal and 
coke were under way in mid-September 
between Belgium, France, French North 
Africa, and Portugal. 

Apart from the fuels for which purchase 
negotiations were in progress, there remained 
unallocated for the current quarter 442,000 
tons of coke and 30,000 tons of patent fuel 
which were surplus to European require- 
ments, as well as 473,000 tons of coal, mostly 
of Belgian origin, which were unacceptable 
because of trade and economic difficulties. 

The European deficit was reported to com- 
prise 1,667,000 tons of steam coal, 510,000 tons 
of gas coal, 650,000 tons of coking fines, 195,- 
000 tons of graded anthracite, and 378,000 
tons of anthracite fines. Experience, how- 


ever, had shown that the member countries 
of the ECE Coal Committee had tended to 
overstate their import requirements, so that 
the actual demand from the United States 
would no doubt be considerably less than 
the stated deficit. 


IMPORTS OF COAL STIMULATED BY RECENT 
STRIKE, AUSTRALIA 


The coal strike in Australia, which lasted 
from June 27 to August 15, stimulated the 
interest of Australian state governments in 
coal imports. The Victorian government, 
which has been importing coal for some 
time, announced on August 15 that 200,000 
long tons of coal would arrive from India 
before June 1950 and that, for the present, 
two ships would bring 16,000 tons per month. 
During the remainder of the fiscal year, 
60,000 tons were expected from the United 
Kingdom and 50,000 tons from South Africa. 
The State government was also considering 
the possibility of purchasing coal from 
Japan. Coal imports into Victoria during 
the 6-month period ended March 6, 1949, 
consisted of 85,936 tons from the United 
Kingdom and 42,968 tons from India. 

Several other States also have been active 
in seeking foreign coal. On August 9, about 
8,800 tons of coal arrived in South Australia 
from South Africa, and the State expected 
to receive 6 more shiploads during the Au- 
gust—October period. In addition, South 
Australia and Western Australia expected 
deliveries of some coal from the United 
Kingdom. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COAL MINES IN THE 
CENTRAL PROVINCES OF INDIA 


The government of the Central Provinces 
in India is reported to have allotted 1,500,000 
rupees ($450,000) during the current fiscal 
year, April 1949-March 1950, for the develop- 
ment of two coal mines to be operated by the 
provincial government, states the Indian 
provincial press. One mine, located in the 
Korba area of the Bilaspur district, is to pro- 
vide fuel for a government-sponsored alumi- 
num plant to be erected near the mine. This 
mine is believed to contain deposits of coking 
coal, thus providing a strong argument for 
the establishment in the Central Provinces 
of one of two steel plants proposed by the 
Government of India 

The second mine is in the Kamptee coal- 
field in the Nagpur district. This coal-bear- 
ing tract is said to be of great importance 
to the Khaperkeda thermal station which, 
when completed next year, is expected to 
supply cheap electric power for household 
and industrial purposes in the districts of 
Nagpur, Wardha, and Akola 


Construction 


NEW REFRACTORY PLANT FOR INDIA 


The Indian press states that a state-owned 
factory which will manufacture firebrick 
refractories and ceramics will soon be estab- 
lished in Bihar. The plant will be constructed 
near Dhanbad at an estimated cost of 10,000- 
900 rupees. Machinery for the project al- 
ready has been ordered from abroad. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY LAGGING, LYON, 
FRANCE 


Construction activity in the district of 
Lyon, France, has dropped considerably and 
work on existing projects is progressing 
slowly. 

No new large projects are contemplated. 
However, public-works engineers were hop- 
ing in September that new Government bids 
would be called for in October and that by 
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the year’s end construction activity would 
have revived. 

Reconstruction of war-damaged buildings 
in Lyon and the surrounding area is con- 
tinuing, and local authorities are pressing the 
Government for additional financial support 
for this work. Local builders also hope for 
some share of recently unblocked Marshall 
aid funds which would be of primary assist- 
ance in the completion of certain major 
projects. 


NEW CEMENT PLANT FOR INDIA 


A new cement plant soon will be erected in 
Orissa, states the Indian press. Machinery 
costing an estimated 15,000,000 rupees has 
arrived at Calcutta and is awaiting trans- 
portation to the factory site, which has not 
yet been selected. 

Original plans called for the establishment 
of the plant at Dumri; however, a new loca- 
tion with better facilities has been found, 
and it is now proposed to erect the plant at 
Lanjivarana. The government's decision on 
the new location had not been reached by 
August 20, 1949. 


CONSTRUCTION NEEDS INCREASING, KUWAIT 


Kuwait, the booming oil town of the 
Middle East, does not have a hotel of any 
size to accommodate the large number of 
travelers and residents. For the housing of 
its staff members, the local oil company is 
constructing a miniature city at Ahmedi. 
Plans are also being made to construct a 
model village for the local laborers, which is 
expected to be completed by the end of 1949. 

Under the impetus of large revenues, local 
authorities are planning the construction of 
a hospital, schools, new headquarters for the 
Directorate of Public Security, and the re- 
construction of the customhouse and at- 
tendant warehouses. 


ACTIVITY INCREASING, NEw ZEALAND 


In the first 4 months of 1949, New Zealand 
authorities issued 2,511 building permits for 
dwellings, of which 965 were for public- 
housing units. The average value per unit 
was £1,789. In the same period last year, 
2,503 permits were issued, 1,025 being for 
public housing. The average unit value at 
that time was £1,687. 

A total of 159 permits for buildings, other 
than dwellings, was issued in the same pe- 
riod of 1949 for an average value of £5,509, as 
compared with 135 permits for an average 
of £5,681 in the like period of 1948. 

Construction activity continued to be 
hampered by shortages of labor and ma- 
terials, particularly cement. Priorities for 
cement were given to hydroelectric projects, 
and almost no cement was permitted to be 
usec for road construction. 


Eleetrical 
Equipment and 
Appliances 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce, and Consumers 
Merchandise Branch, OIT 


EXPANSION OF CANADA’S WASHING- MACHINE 
INDUSTRY 


Production of electric household washing 
machines in Canada during January—June 
1949 totaled 157,464 units, compared with 
139,508 during the corresponding period of 
1948 and 83,033 in the corresponding period 
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of 1947, according to official Dominion statis- 
tics. 

Imports of washing machines from the 
United States were restricted November 17, 
1947. Consequently, the industry expanded 
and continues to operate a high level in 
order to compensate for the decrease in 
imports from the United States. 


MANUFACTURE OF VACUUM CLEANERS, 
NETHERLANDS 


Production of vacuum cleaners in the 
Netherlands in 1949 is estimated at 165,000 
units. Estimated production in 1948 was 
140,000 machines and in 1947, 120,000. Dur- 
ing 1946 (the latest period for which official 
data are available) 84,000 machines were 
produced; output in 1939 was 150,000 units. 

Vacuum cleaners are manufactured by 
nine firms, only one of which produces indus- 
trial units. All manufacturers are located in 
western Netherlands. No foreign capital is 
believed to be invested in the Netherlands 
vacuum-cleaner industry. 


EXPANSION IN MANUFACTURE OF MOTORs, 
YUGOSLAVIA 


Electric motors up to 5 horsepower are 
expected to be made in Yugoslavia by a firm 
known as Elektrokara, according to a recent 
press report. In addition to repairing mo- 
tors and transformers, the company now 
manufactures 1!,-horsepower motors. 


Foodstuffs and 


Allied Products 


Dairy Products 


ACUTE MILK SHORTAGE IN ENGLAND (U. K..) 
RELIEVED 


By arrangement with the Ministry of Food 
in England, U. K., the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture in Northern Ireland sent daily supplies 
of fluid milk to England during July, Au- 
gust, and September. This action was taken 
to offset the seasonal decline in milk pro- 
duction which was accentuated this year by 
the prolonged dry weather and resulted in an 
acute shortage. 

Shipments of milk from Northern Ireland 
approximated 42,000 gallonsaday. The milk 
was transported over different sea routes and 
on arrival was cooled and packed in rail 
tankers for transport to London. The Min- 
istry of Agriculture in Northern Ireland 
stated that with an estimated production of 
80,0C0,000 gallons this year, shipments of 
milk from that country could be even greater, 
provided that additional tankers were avail- 
able. Last year 50,000 gallons of milk per 
day were transported by air from Northern 
Ireland to northwestern England. 

Since shipments to England have been dis- 
continued, they have been diverted to Scot- 
land to alleviate the shortage there. 


Fruits and Nuts 


Exports OF ITALIAN CITRUS FRUIT 


Exports of oranges from Italy in the period 
October 1, 1948, through July 10, 1949, 
amounted to 149,771 metric tons. The four 
leading markets for Italian oranges, which 
accounted for about 65 percent of the total, 
were: Switzerland (30,891 metric tons), Ger- 
many (27,437), Austria (24,178), and Bel- 
gium (15,110). 

Exports of tangerines in the above period 
totaled 43,101 metric tons. Of that amount, 
the United Kingdom took 31,147 tons or 72 
percent of total exports of tangerines, fol- 


lowed by Belgium, 4,715 tons, and Switzer- 
land, 2,353 tons. 


U. S. LEADING MARKET FoR ITALIAN 
CHESTNUTS 


The United States is still the leading 
market for Italian chestnuts, followed imme- 
diately by the United Kingdom and Switzer- 
land. In the period September 1, 1948, to 
July 10, 1949, Italy exported 19,929 metric 
tons, of which 8,088 tons went to the United 
States, 5,426 tons to the United Kingdom, 
and 2,475 tons to Switzerland. Exports to 
these countries represented 40, 27, and 12 
percent of the total, respectively. 


EXporTs OF ITALIAN ALMONDS 


Italy leads all other countries in the ex- 
ports of almonds, states the Italian press. 
The United Kingdom purchased 7,320 metric 
tons or 33 percent of the total exports of 
22,377 tons in the period September 1, 1948, 
to July 10, 1949. The United States followed 
with 4,293 tons or 19 percent. The foreign 
press also states that trade sources in the 
United States attribute the great demand for 
Italian almonds to their superior quality and 
favorable prices. 

Of the total volume of almonds exported 
(22,377 metric tons), 13,852 tons or 61 per- 
cent were produced in Sicily, 7,394 tons or 
33 percent in Apulia, and 1,077 or 5 percent 
in Campania. 


Meats and Products 


PLAN TO INCREASE SOUTHERN AFRICA’S 
MEAT SUPPLIES 


The Colonial Development Corporation has 
just completed a 3 months’ survey in Bech- 
uanaland on the possibilities of establishing 
a 7,000,000-acre ranch for raising cattle in 
that territory. The plan includes the con- 
struction of a cold-storage plant and certain 
processing facilities which will enable the 
corporation to utilize a proportion of the 
large supply of cattle in that area. The 
plant also will provide a means of utilizing 
cattle in event of any recurrence of foot-and- 
mouth disease. 

The scope of the plan is tremendous and 
of great importance in the development of 
this large land area in south-central Africa. 
The production of meat is of vital importance 
to the present population in this and neigh- 
boring areas. It will be of even more im- 
portance as the population increases with 
the development of industry. Inasmuch as 
food supplies in southern Africa are presently 
and periodically in a precarious position be- 
cause of drought, such a project as planned 
for Bechuanaland will materially improve 
the food position on the southern part of the 
African Continent if properly carried out. 

Meat production from this project is ini- 
tially expected to go to neighboring coun- 
tries and British colonies. It is believed that 
it may take 15 years to stock and develop the 
7,000,000-acre ranch. During that period, 
meat will be supplied to the nearby areas. 
After the 15-year period, it is estimated that 
a surplus will then be available for export 
to the United Kingdom. 

The corporation’s project manager has 
stated that good supplies of water are avail- 
able. He favors the use of indigenous types 
of cattle such as the Africander, for basic 
stock on the ranch. 

The location of the ranch has not been 
revealed, but it probably would be on un- 
occupied Crown land. One source stated 
that the ranch would be located north of the 
Nata River in the northern part of Bechu- 
analand and that a decision on the matter 
by the Board of Directors of the Colonial 
Development Corporation was expected 
within 2 months. 
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In the area which the survey covered grass 
was plentiful and although the quality of 
the meat produced might be only fair as a 
result of the low rainfall, it would be as 
good as much of the meat being produced 
today. 


Spices and Related Products 


PEPPER EXPORTS, MALAYA 


During June 1949, about 303.59 tons of 
black pepper and 101.75 tons of white pepper 
were exported from Malaya, representing a 
decrease of 43.29 percent for black pepper 
and an increase of 7.85 percent for white 
pepper, as compared with the preceding 
month's figures. 

Of the total exports of black pepper, Ma- 
laya’s best markets were Brazil which ac- 
counted for 103.60 tons or 34.12 percent; the 
Netherlands, 72.02 tons or 23.72 percent; 
Australia, 35.37 tons or 11.65 percent; and the 
United Kingdom, 31.60 tons or 10.41 percent. 
No shipment of black pepper was made to 
the United States during June 1949, as 
against 48.60 tons in May 1949. 

Malaya’s best customers for white pepper 
during June 1949 were the Union of South 
Africa, which took 59.15 tons or 58.13 percent 
of the total exports, and the United Kingdom, 
12.50 tons or 12.29 percent. The United 
States bought only 5 tons or 4.91 percent of 
white pepper during June (15 tons or 15.9C 
percent in May 1949). 

Total exports during the first 6 months of 
1949 were 2,166.46 tons of black pepper and 
865.65 tons of white pepper as compared 
with 2,485.25 tons and 1,960.77 tons, respec- 
tively, in the corresponding period of 1948, 
representing decreases of 318.79 tons or 12.83 
percent for black pepper and 1,095.12 tons or 
55.85 percent for white pepper. 


Vegetables and Products 


UNITED STATES VARIETY OF ONIONS PopPU- 
LAR IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The Division of Horticulture, South Afri- 
can Department of Agriculture, has reported 
excellent results from experiments with the 
Texas Grano onion since 1947. In fact, Texas 
Grano produced higher yields than a long- 
established standard domestic variety known 
as Cape Flats. Texas Grano produced a 
higher percentage of onion bulbs of more 
than 3 inches in diameter, and the bulbs 
were heavier in weight than the Cape Flats, 
and proved less prone to bolt. 

The Division of Horticulture is presently 
propagating the seed of selected Texas Grano 
onion bulbs, and the stock seed will be dis- 
tributed to seed growers for increased pro- 
duction. 

It is hoped to have South African-Texas 
Grano seed available in a few years, so that 
imports will be negligible. 


General Products 


CEMENT IMPORTS, ICELAND 


A total of 15,088 metric tons of cement, 
valued at 2,898,000 crowns (1 crown equaled 
$0.15 in the first half of 1949) was imported 
by Iceland during the period Januar¥ to 
June 1949. Denmark and the United King- 
dom were the suppliers. 


NATURAL-SPONGE INDUSTRY OF BAHAMAS 
May Be REVIVED 


According to trade sources, the Bahamian 
sponge beds are to be reopened, and one 
sponge merchant expects to export about 
50,000 sponges to the United States during 
the late fall and early winter months. How- 
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ever, no Official Government announcement 
has been made as to the reopening of the 
beds, which have been closed since August 
1948. The sponge beds were severely dam- 
aged by a fungus disease in 1939, and sponge 
fishing has been controlled by the Govern- 
ment since 1940. 


MANUFACTURE OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
NETHERLANDS 


Two Dutch firms have jointly undertaken 
the manufacture of harmoniums and port- 
able organs for church and home use. Ex- 
pansion in the piano industry also has been 
in progress, and it is expected that all three 
items will soon be available for export 


PICTURE-MAKING FOR EXPORT, SINGAPORE 
AND MALAYA 


A small group of Indonesians in Singapore 
are engaged in making pictures of native 
scenes for export for Malaya. Small bits of 
bamboo straw are cut and glued to a black 
sateen background. The cost landed c. i. f. 
New York is approximately $1.80 per picture, 
unframed. 


SWEDISH CEMENT EXPORTS INCREASING 


Sweden’s cement exports are continuing 
their sharp upward trend; total exports for 
the period January through July 1949 having 
been 130,000 metric tons. The prewar aver- 
age was 40,000 tons annually. 

This increase in export volume has been 
made possible by current building restric- 
tions in Sweden and increased production 
capacity. Domestic cement requirements 
have been reduced to approximately 1,300,000 
metric tons annually by the building restric- 
tions, and increased production capacity is 
expected to reach 2,000,000 tons by the end 
of 1949. 

The principal areas to which the cement 
was shipped in the January to July 1949 
period were Latin America, South Africa, 
Rhodesia, and India. 


PRODUCTION OF WOODEN CONTAINERS, 
YUGOSLAVIA 


A large variety of finished wood products, 
including boxes, packing materials, and 
barrels, will be produced in an elaborate new 
plant under construction at Majkovac, in 
the Federal Province of Montenegro, Yugo- 
Slavia, according to the official press. 

Timber will be obtained from the basins of 
the Tara and Lim Rivers, which are esti- 
mated to have several million cubic meters 
of stumpage. 

[See also, item under “Lumber and Prod- 
ucts,” this issue. | 


Gums, Waxes, and 
Resins 


EXPORTS OF GUM ARABIC, ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 
SUDAN 


The 1947-48 output of gum arabic in the 
Sudan was 37,000 tons, an all-time record 
This total was 38 percent higher than the 
1946-47 amount, which was considered above 
average. Gum crops in previous years have 
been as follows: 1946—47, 27,000 tons; 1945-46, 
23,000 tons; 1944-45, 16,000 tons. The season 
starts in November of one year and ends in 
October of the next. 

Exports of gum arabic from the Sudan cover 
about 80 percent of the world’s consumption 
of this product. During the first 4 months of 
1949, such exports totaled 12,066 tons. In 
1948, these gum exports amounted to 34,650 


tons, as compared with 25,970 tons in 1947. 
The figure for 1946 was 30,928 tons. 


EXPORTS, INDIA 


Principal exports from India by sea in the 
past 2 years included gums, resins, and lac 
valued at 94,592,060 rupees in the fiscal year 
1948-49, compared with 98,395,754 rupees ip 
1947-48, states the foreign press. (1 rupee 
equaled $0.30, U. S. currency on August 20, 
1949.) 


MANUFACTURE OF SHELLAC BEING CONSID. 
ERED, PAKISTAN 


The possibilities of manufacturing shellac 
in Pakistan are being thoroughly investi. 
gated at the Dadanchak Industrial School, 
Monakhosa, Rajshahi, under the supervision 
of Government experts. 

CoPpAL-GuM EXPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE 


PHILIPPINES 


Exports of copal gum from the Republic of 
the Philippines in the first half of 1949 totaleq 
337 metric tons, compared with 908 tons in 
the year 1948 


lron and Steel 


(Prepared in ron and Steel Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce ) 


REQUIREMENTS FOR SuBway ConstTrRUC- 
TION, TORONTO, CANADA 


The municipally owned rapid transit sys- 
tem in Toronto, Canada, on September 8 
began construction of a subway under Yonge 
Street, the city’s main thoroughfare. The 
huge project will take 4 years to complete 
and will require 10,000 tons of structural 
steel, 12,000 tons of reinforcing bars, 3,850 
tons of rails, and 420 tons of cast-iron pipe. 


Paz DE Rio NATIONAL STEEL PROJECT, 
COLOMBIA 


The long-planned National Steel Project 
for Colombia has moved another step for- 
ward with the announcement of a revision 
of the original plan for the development of 
this enterprise 

It has long been known that Colombia 
contains extensive deposits of iron ore along 
the Chicamocha River, north of Sogamosa, 
in Boyaca Province, and, in the early 1940's, 
a project to exploit these deposits was 
planned in some detail. The Paz de Rio 
iron-ore reserves have been estimated to con- 
tain an actual supply of 8,386,000 tons with 
potential reserves of 25,200,000 to 40,000,000 
tons. The Cusiana River will be utilized as 
a source of electric power by the steel plant 
and there is a large supply of good bitu- 
minous coal in Colombia, some of which is 
in a district only 8 to 14 kilometers from 
Belencito, the site of the proposed Paz de 
Rio steel project 

The revised plan proposes a daily produc- 
tion of 300 metric tons of iron and steel 
including pig iron, cast-iron products, mer- 
chant bars, structural shapes, rails, and wire. 
The former plan called for a daily output of 
700 metric tons and provided for the produc- 
tion of steel and conduit pipe, plate-mill 
products, and sheet-mill products, in addi- 
tion to the items already mentioned. Should 
adequate financing be available, the Board 
of Directors believes that Paz de Rio could 
be producing at the revised capacity within 
4 years 

A bill presented to the Colombian Senate 
on September 1 by the Minister of Commerce 
and Industries and the Minister of Finance 
would provide assistance to the Paz de Rio 
Project by ordering that the railroad from 
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Corrales (the present terminus of the North- 
east Railway) to Paz de Rio be constructed 
by the National Railways as an integral part 
of their system. Previous plans called for 
the construction of a private railroad be- 
tween these two points as part of the over-all 
Paz de Rio Project. 


FERRO-SILICON PRODUCTION, INDIA 


The Mysore Iron and Steel Works at 
Bhadravati, Mysore, is the sole producer of 
ferro-silicon in India. This company only 
recently erected a new plant at Bhadravati 
in order to take advantage of the cheap elec- 
tric power available there from the Jog 
Hvdro-Electric Power Station. The demand 
for ferro-silicon in the Indian market is esti- 
mated at about 3,000 tons annually which is 
about the capacity of the new facilities. 


METAL COATING To BE USED IN POLAND 


Aided by Soviet technical advisors, the 
Polish metallurgical industry is reported 
planning to make extensive use of metal 
coating to conserve more-costly corrosion- 
and wear-resistant metals, most of which at 
present must be imported. Except for gal- 
vanizing and tinning, well-known forms of 
metal coating, Poland has not heretofore 
made extensive use of metal coating or plat- 
ing, a science which has found general 
application in Russia. 


Leather and 
Products 


HIDE AND SKIN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTs, 
MEXxIco 


As a result of the complete suspension of 
meat-packing operations in northern Mexico, 
the production of hides declined markedly 
during the second quarter of 1949, as com- 
pared with the first 3 months of the year. 
Second-quarter production was estimated at 
486,368 hides, as compared with 679,561 in 
the preceding period. The packing houses 
were not expected to renew operations be- 
fore the latter part of September, pending 
new contracts with the United States Gov- 
ernment. The production of calf skins dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1949 totaled 36,- 
775, which represents an increase over the 
preceding period. This increase reflects the 
shortage of cattle for slaughter, evident dur- 
ing the quarter, with the consequent in- 
creased demand for calf meat and skins. 

The output of goat and kid skins during 
the second quarter of 1949 amounted to 
1,026,915, as compared with 968,000 in the 
preceding period. This increase was attrib- 
uted primarily to the great demand by the 
local tanners. The production of sheep and 
lamb skins also increased during the second 
quarter of 1949, totaling 1,158,010. The in- 
crease in sheep- and lamb-skin production 
was attributed primarily to the heavy 
slaughter of the animals for meat. Also, 
tanners were increasingly employing sheep 
and lamb skins as substitutes for the scarce 
and expensive goat and kid skins 

Exports of cattle hides during the second 
quarter of 1949 totaled 2,111,941 kilograms 
valued at 3,943,824 pesos. (The peso fluctu- 
ated between 7 and 8.50 to the dollar until 
June 18 when the rate was established at 8.65 
to the dollar.) There were no imports of 
hides and skins during the second quarter of 
1949 





A 349-ton trawler was launched recently 
in the Soviet-owned Obuda shipyard at 
Budapest, Hungary. The ship was manu- 
factured for the U.S. S. R. 
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Lumber and 
Products 


REFORESTATION AND PRODUCTION, KENYA 


Steady progress has been made in the for- 
est regeneration program outlined in Kenya’s 
10-year development plan formulated in 1946. 
A target was set by the Development Com- 
mittee for the planting of 6,000 acres a year, 
with emphasis on quick-growing softwoods, 
such as cypress, which flourish in the Kenya 
Highlands. The acreage of these plantations 
was increased from 39,218 acres in 1945 to 
48,600 acres in 1947. At the end of 1947, a 
total of 80,000 acres were in plantations, of 
which 59,000 were exotic woods, including 
both softwoods and hardwoods, and 22,000 in 
cedar and other native woods. In 1948, 7,310 
acres were planted, of which 5,365 acres were 
softwoods. 

In order to meet the timber needs of the 
various development and building programs 
in Kenya, timber felling in 1947 and 1948 was 
at a rate to produce 54,000 tons of converted 
timber annually, even at the risk of over- 
cutting. To insure adequate domestic sup- 
ply, the exportation of timber is controlled. 


NEw Woop-PROCESSING PLANT, 
YUGOSLAVIA 


A new plant for the production of a wide 
variety of finished wood products is under 
construction at Majkovac in the Federal 
Province of Montenegro, Yugoslavia, accord- 
ing to the official press of that country. This 
plant will consist of a chain of factories, in- 
cluding a large modern sawmill operated by 
electricity, which is reported as already com- 
pleted. The companion units now reported 
to be under construction will manufacture 
veneer of maple, ash, and elm, and also boxes, 
packing material, barrels, parquetry, wicker 
chairs, and wagon boxes. Timber will be ob- 
tained from the basins of the Tara and Lim 
Rivers, which are estimated to contain sev- 
eral million cubic meters of stumpage. 

Electric energy is to be supplied by a hydro- 
electric plant on the Musevica River, and 
scheduled for completion this year. 

[See, also, item under “General Products” 
in this issue.] 


Machinery, 


Agricultural 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


TRACTORS PLACED ON EXHIBITION, 
YUGOSLAVIA 


Yugoslavia's first three tractors, built in a 
total working time of 3 months in the engine 
plant of Rakovica, were put on exhibition at 
the Zagreb Fair on September 17, according 
to the Yugoslav press. Reported to be suit- 
able for use both in the fields and on the 
highways, these tractors have a hauling 
capacity of 5 tons and a rated capacity of 
four plows. 





Authorizations approved by the Economic 
Cooperation Administration for the procure- 
ment of scientific and professional instru- 
ments by ERP countries reached a total of 
$5,900,000 by July 31, 1949. This represents 
less than one-tenth of 1 percent of the 
cumulative amount authorized for all com- 
modities and services. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


OvuTPUT OF WATER METERS LIMITED, 
BELGIUM 


Production of water meters in Belgium is 
limited for the period August 26, 1949— 
December 31, 1950, to 80 percent of the 
capacity that existed on January 8, 1949. The 
existing capacity is defined as the number 
of meters resulting from normal operation of 
one shift (24,000 hours a year). 


PLANNED CONSTRUCTION OF MACHINE-TOOL 
Factory, INDIA 


Possible locations are being studied for 
India’s $36,000,000 machine-tool factory 
which is expected to have a yearly capacity 
of tools worth $24,000,000, according to the 
foreign press. 

Construction is expected to cover a period 
of 4 years; it is planned in the first 2 years to 
construct a number of workshops and ancil- 
lary industries, including a ball-bearing 
factory, gear-cutting factory and central 
foundry, in addition to a school with a 
capacity to train 400 workers at a time. 


DATE-PACKING MACHINE, IRAQ 


Installation of a machine to package loose 
dates in cellophane or wax packets is reported 
in Basra, Iraq. The machine was specially 
built by a United States firm for Basra’s 
fluctuating DC current. 


Mediecinals and 
Crude Drugs 


Cop-LIVER-OIL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
ICELAND 


Cod-liver-oil production in Iceland in the 
first 6 months of 1949 was estimated at 4,930 
metric tons. In this period, exports of the 
oil were valued at $1,685,721, or 7.3 percent 
of Iceland’s total exports. This was a de- 
cline of 65 percent from the comparable 
months of the preceding year. The United 
States accounted for $492,778 of the ag- 
gregate for the first 6 months of 1949, against 
$1,425,409 in the first half of 1948. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF FISH-LIVER 
OILs, NORWAY 


Production of steamed, refined cod-liver 
oil in the period January 1, to June 25, 1949, 
amounted to 1,544,024 gallons, compared 
with 1,467,624 gallons in the corresponding 
period of 1948, and 2,948,853 gallons in the 
like months of 1947. These data represent 
the larger steaming plants only. 

Exports of various kinds of Norwegian cod- 
liver oil during the period January 1 to 
June 11, 1949, were as follows, with the data 
for comparable months of 1948 in paren- 
theses (in gallons): Steamed medicinal cod- 
liver oil, 249,936 (679,300); raw medicinal 
cod-liver oil, 159 (18,651); pale cod-liver oil, 
749,914 (1,515,598); light-brown industrial 
cod-liver oil, 369,581 (171,794); and brown 
industrial cod-liver oil, 44,329 (608). 

Exports of Norwegian halibut-liver oil in 
the period January 1 to June 11, 1949, 
amounted to 55,937 pounds, against 60,949 
pounds in the like period of 1948. 








EXPORTS TO THE U. S. From NorTHERN 
PORTUGAL 


Exports of crude drugs to the United 
States from Northern Portugal in the first 
6 months of 1949 included the follcwing: 
Cod-liver oil, 4,422 kilograms, valued at 
$2,034; ergot of rye, 90,720 pounds, $102,015; 
niggerheaq seaweed, 5,072 kilograms, $1,511; 
and saffron, 487 pounds, $10,004. 

Such exports in the corresponding period 
of 1948 consisted of: Digitalis, 3,208 pounds, 
$592; ergot of rye, 392,000 pounds, $56,893; 
niggerhead seaweed, 5,060 kilograms, $1,507; 
rosemary, 9,900 kilograms, $1,200; saffron, 
1,633 pounds, $10,078; and various medicinal 
plants, 495 pounds, $587. 


STREPTOMYCIN MANUFACTURE, SWEDEN 


A building permit was obtained on Sep- 
tember 2, 1949, for construction of a strepto- 
mycin plant in Strengnas, Sweden. Work 
will commence at the turn of the year and 
the plant is expected to be completed early 
in 1952. Building costs are estimated at 
2,000,000 crowns, and cost of equipment 
(most of which will be ordered from Swedish 
firms) at between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 
crowns. 

The new plant will have an annual capac- 
ity approximating 2,000 kilograms of strep- 
tomycin, produced under license from a 
United States producer, and will be so de- 
signed that production can easily be shifted 
over to other related antibiotics. It will 
employ about 40 male and 25 female workers, 
and will have an office and research staff of 
about 30 persons. Pending the new plant’s 
completion, an experimental streptomycin 
plant will be established in connection with 
the Karnbolaget penicillin factory in Stock- 
holm, and Swedish technicians soon will be 
sent to study in the United States. 

Current Swedish monthly streptomycin re- 
quirements are estimated at about 60 kilo- 
grams, or double the average of 30 kilograms 
purchased monthly from the United States 
at a cost of about $20,000 for distribution to 
hospitals by the Royal Medical Board. Karn- 
bolaget’s planned annual output would thus 
exceed present Swedish requirements by 
more than 1,000 kilograms, and leave a sur- 
plus available for export. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


SITUATION IN ARGENTINA 


No progress has been made regarding film 
distributors’ efforts to obtain Government 
permission to import United States motion 
pictures into Argentina without the use of 
dollar exchange. Motion-picture press re- 
ports claim that distributors are planning to 
close their offices in Argentina, because their 
stock soon will be exhausted. To add to 
their problems, their personnel have pre- 
sented new demands effective on September 
1 for salary increases of up to 50 percent. 

The film entitled “Murderers Among Us,” 
a DEFA (German) production made in the 
Russian Zone of Berlin, was introduced in 
Argentina on September 8 at two downtown 
Buenos Aires theaters. This is the first Ger- 
man picture shown in Argentina since the 
war. It is being distributed by Compania 
Cinematografica Argentina. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CEYLON 


One of the latest and possibly most signifi- 
cant trends affecting the exhibition of en- 
tertainment motion pictures in Ceylon, as 
reported in the local press, is the development 
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in London of a cheaper and speedier tech- 
nique for dubbing British films in Sinhalese 
and Tamil, two of the principal languages 
of Ceylon. It is said that the dubbing can 
be done in half the time previously taken 
and at one-tenth the cost previously re- 
quired. This new development is expected 
to boost screenings of British films in India 
and Ceylon, presumably at the expense of 
United States films. The first film to be 
given this quick and inexpensive dubbing is 
expected to be shown in Ceylon in January 
1950. 

One new theater, the Sapphire, has been 
opened in Colombo. It has a seating capac- 
ity of 585 and shows about 75 percent United 
States feature films. This brings the number 
of theaters in Ceylon up to 82, with a total 
seating capacity of 46,078. 


CENSORSHIP IN PAKISTAN 


During May and June, 63 feature films 
were reviewed by the Karachi Board of Film 
Censors; 25 were United States films and 38 
were Indian. In addition, 55 short subjects 
and newsreels from the United States, India, 
and the United Kingdom were reviewed. 

One United States feature was banned, 
and one Indian film was rejected. Deletions 
were made from one United States film and 
from nine Indian pictures. Deletions from 
Indian films consisted largely of references 
to the tension between India and Pakistan. 


PRODUCTION IN SPAIN 


According to statistics released by the na- 
tional motion-picture syndicate, only 46 fea- 
ture films were produced in Spain in 1948 
at an estimated cost of 100,000,000 pesetas. 
Production during 1949 appears to be run- 
ning behind 1948. The general financial 
slump affected motion-picture production. 
The extreme shortage of electric power 
caused by the drought resulted first in mo- 
tion-picture studios being limited in their 
operations only to night hours, and later 
restrictions amounted to almost total 
cessation. 

In August, in the Madrid area, there were 
nighttime operations on one stage at the 
Chamartin studios, and the large Sevilla 
studios were completely dark. The Balles- 
teros studios largely were out of operation 
because of a recent severe fire. Barcelona, 
the only other important production center, 
is reported to be only slightly more active 
The syndicate reports that considerable ac- 
tivity is projected for the fall season. During 
June and July credits were approved for 
15 projected Spanish productions, many of 
which, it is hoped, will start filming in the 
near future. (10.95 pesetas equaled US$1 
at the official rate of exchange in August 
1949.) 

Only 18 import licenses were issued against 
national production during the first 7 
months of 1949. Thus, it may readily be 
seen that there are going to be practically 
no foreign pictures available by the spring 
of 1950. In 1948 a total of 112 feature pic- 
tures were imported as compared with 195 
in 1947. The only official recognition of the 
shortage of exhibition material is a circular 
issued by the syndicate on June 30, providing 
that double feature showings between July 3 
and October 2, 1949, cannot contain two 
United States films released during the cur- 
rent season. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U. K. 


With the beginning of the new quota-year, 
application of the quota and prospects for 
fulfilling it are topics of real interest in the 
United Kingdom. About 2,600 exhibitors 
have applied to the Board of Trade for relief 
from the quota during the new year which 
began October 1, 1949. The quota for the 


new film year requires that 40 percent of 
first-feature films shown in the United King. 
dom must be British productions. Action 
taken in August by the Cinematograph Films 
Council in only reviving two films for ex. 
tended quota life out of a proposed list of 32, 
indicates to the Board of Trade that pro- 
ducers must make 40 percent British films 
instead of depending on the revival of old 
films. During the year 1948, the Council] 
considered 188 old British films and caused 
the Board of Trade to accept 64 of them for 
renewed quota life. 

A development considered encouraging in 
some sections of the trade is the fact that 
one of the United States companies is ru- 
mored to be withdrawing from the unit plan 
requiring that both first- and second-feature 
films on the same program be of the same 
nationality, either both British or both 
United States films. 

It has been estimated that about £0 British 
motion-picture theaters are showing French 
films and it is expected that this number will 
increase. It is felt that if exhibitors would 
take even more French films that it would 
aid in approaching the French Government 
with reference to British exports to France. 

Some encouragement to producers of chil- 
dren’s entertainment films is expected in that 
the law prohibiting a child from acting in 
films until 15 years of age is expected to be 
repealed soon. 


Nonferrous Metals 


LEAD PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, CANADA 


Mine output of 43,436 short tons of lead, 
in Canada, during the second quarter of 
1949, more than offset a lag in first-quarter 
production and brought the total for the 
first half of the year to 74,679 tons, about 
equal to the 74,538 tons produced in the 
first 6 months of 1948. 

Production of refined lead in the first half 
of 1949 totaled 67,809 short tons, moderately 
below the 72,221 tons produced in the com- 
parable period last year. 

Canadian exports of lead in ore totaled 
1,607 short tons for the first half of 1949 
The United States and Belgium, the only 
recipients, accounted for 936 and 671 tons, 
respectively. In the corresponding period 
of 1948, the United States was the sole im- 
porter, taking 1,569 tons. 

Exports of refined lead in the first half of 
1949 showed an increase of 8,864 tons over 
the comparable period last year. The United 
States and the United Kingdom account for 
about 90 percent of the total Canadian ex- 
ports of refined lead, as indicated in the 
accompanying table. 


Canadian E.rports of Refined Lead 


[In short tons] 


1048 1049 


Country of destination Jan.-June Jan.-June 
United States 23, 186 2, 212 
United Kingdom 20, 736 23, 704 
France 1,473 , 102 
Netherlands 521 , 108 
Brazil 519 _ 28 


, 457 


, 19 


Belgium 
Other ‘16 


Total 46, 951 55, 815 


COPPER AND BRASS OPERATIONS IN INDIA 


Labor difficulties which began in the first 
quarter of 1949 in the smelting and refining 
plant of the Indian Copper Corporation at 
Chatsila, in Bihar, India, continued through 
May and lowered production of refining cop- 
per during the second quarter of the year. 
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Output of refined copper in the second quar- 
ter totaled 1,403 long tons compared with the 
1,537 tons produced the preceding 3-month 
period. 

Despite the work stoppage, production of 
brass sheets and circles increased, totaling 
2,588 tons as compared with 2,095 tons in the 
first quarter. 


AUSTRALIA IMPORTS MANGANESE FROM 
U. 8: 8. BR. 


Australia received A£108,932 worth of 
manganese ore from the U. S. S. R. in May 
(approximately $350,000 in U. S. currency). 
This shipment yas the sole receipt of 
manganese ore from the U. S. S. R. during 
the first half of 1949. 


MAGNESITE EXPORTS, INDIA 


The India export trade in magnesite ore, 
restricted to Madras, showed substantial im- 
provement in the second quarter. Total ship- 
ments during that period were 13,421 short 
tons compared with 2,890 short tons in the 
preceding quarter 

Under a trade agreement concluded be- 
tween India and SCAP (Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers) in 1948, Japan agreed 
to purchase a substantial tonnage of magne- 
site from India, and shipments were initiated 
in the second quarter of this year. As shown 
in the accompanying table, Japan held first 
place among India’s foreign markets for 
magnesite in the second quarter, taking 46 
percent of the total volume shipped from 
Madras in that period. 


Vagnesite Ore Exports, India, First 
6 Months, 1949 


{In short tons] 


First Second 


Cc 4 s tio 
ountry of destination quarter quartet 


Total 2,800 | 13, 421 
United States 350 1, 373 
United Kingdom 2, 361 4, 453 
Denmark 11 
Netherlands 112 O68 
Sweden 56 
Australia 11 13 
Syria l 
Japan 6,191 
Chile 448 
Canada 15 


Source: Unpublished records of the Collector of Cus- 
toms, Madras 


SWEDEN'S ALUMINUM PRODUCTION 
SUBSIDIZED 


A noteworthy development in Sweden’s 
aluminum output occurred during the first 
half of 1949, when Government subsidization 
of the country’s only producer of pure alu- 
minum was authorized. Although full de- 
tails of the subsidy have yet to be published, 
the initial plan called for an increase of 
annual capacity from 4,000 to 8,000 metric 
tons. It is believed that the costs of this 
expansion will be defrayed from a fund 
budgeted for Government stock-piling of es- 
sential materials. It is also expected that a 
condition laid down by the Government prior 
to the payment of this subsidy will be that 
one-half of the aluminum producer's capital 
be sold to Swedish interests. The company 
is now controlled by a Canadian firm 


SWEDISH CopPpER IMPORTS RISE 


Sweden’s imports of unwrought copper in 
the first 6 months of 1949 were 24,465 metric 
tons, a gain of more than 4,000 tons over the 
20,379 tons received for the corresponding 
period of 1948 

The rise in copper imports helps to close 
the gap between supply and consumption 
in Sweden. During 1948 Sweden’s domestic 
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copper production and imports fell short of 
consumption by about 6,000 tons, the deficit 
being filled by reduction in stocks. 


ZINC PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, TUNISIA 


Second-quarter output of zinc concentrates 
in Tunisia showed a slight improvement over 
the preceding quarter, rising from 1,623 
metric tons to 1,800 tons (1,496 tons of blende 
and 127 tons of calamine in the first quarter, 
and 1,647 tons of blende and 153 tons of 
calamine in the second quarter). The zinc 
content of blende and calamine is 59 and 44 
percent, respectively. Exports totaled 1,703 
tons in the first quarter, all of which went to 
France. No exports of zinc were reported in 
the second quarter. 


COPPER PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, UNION 
OF SoutTH AFRICA 


Production of blister and fire-refined cop- 
per in the Union of South Africa in May 
showed a substantial increase. May produc- 
tion totaled 3,535 short tons, as compared 
with only 2,089 tons in April and a 1948 
monthly average of 2,663 tons. In contrast, 
output of copper matte in May amounted to 
only 76 tons, compared with 93 tons in April 
and an average monthly output of 90 tons in 
1948. 

Exports of refined and blister copper in the 
first 5 months of 1949 were valued at £1,497,- 
242, according to preliminary figures. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


SOYBEAN PROCESSING MILL BEGINS OPERA- 
TION IN BREMEN, GERMANY 


The Soya-Gesellschaft m. b. H. (Soya Co.), 
established during 1947, has started a produc- 
tion mill in the former Hansa Muehle (grain 
mill) in Bremen, in which soybeans and 
corn will be processed into food products for 
general consumption. Work will Center 
primarily in the production of albumen and 
edible oil. Pure albumen and starch prod- 
ucts will be made available as semifinished 
products to the sweets and candy industry, 
bakeries, and butchers. Corn wiil be pro- 
cessed in a similar manner, and the residues 
will provide urgently required food for the 
fattening of hogs 

The company expects to begin production 
during October. Present capacity permits 
the monthly processing of 300 tons of soy- 
beans and 120 tons of corn. It is expected, 
however, that production will be increased 
in the near future 


TunG-OIL SITUATION, ARGENTINA 


The 1949 harvest of tung nuts in Argen- 
tina is estimated to be greater than in 1948, 
and probably will reach 55,000 to 60,000 met- 
ric tons. This should make possible the 
production of about 8,400 metric tons of oil. 
(1 metric ton= 2,204.6 pounds.) Output of 
tung nuts in 1948 has been esiimated at 
40,000 to 45,000 tons, and tung-oil produc- 
tion in that year was approximately 6,000 
tons. 

Stocks of tung oil on June 30, 1949, were 
reported to be about 9,100 metric tons, owing 
to an accumulation from previous crcps be- 
cause of high prices quoted by the Argentine 
Trade Promotion Institute, which controls 
the marketing of tung oil. 

Exports in the first half of 1949 totaled 
462 tons, most of which went to Germany 
and Finland. With the advent of the new 
crop, prices were cut by the Trade Promo- 
tion Institute in an effort to move accumu- 


lated stocks, and it is reported that 6,000 
tons have been sold for export, mostly to the 
United States, at 1.95 to 2 pesos per kilogram, 
f. o. b. Buenos Aires. (1 kilogram =2.2046 
pounds.) In view of declining availability 
of tung oil from China, United States im- 
porters and users now look to Argentina for 
some supplies. Previous quotations by the 
Institute were near 2.50 pesos per kilogram. 
The price reduction in terms of foreign cur- 
rency is considerably greater than the reduc- 
tion in Argentine pesos, as the rate of ex- 
change was increased last June 15 to the 
special preferential class of 500 pesos per 
100 United States dollars, compared with the 
previous rate of 398.01 (ordinary preferen- 
tial). Converted to United States currency, 
the price until June 1949 was equivalent to 
28.5 cents per pound, and later was reduced 
to 18.1 cents per pound. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


IMPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar’s imports of pigments, paints, 
and varnishes in 1948 totaled 611 metric tons, 
valued at 50,338,000 CFA francs. (From 
January 28, 1948, 126 CFA francs equaled 
US$1.) 


NETHERLANDS IMPORTS 


Imports into the Netherlands of paints 
and colors from the United States in the 
first half of 1949 totaled 2,575 metric tons, 
valued at 3,900,000 guilders, compared with 
2,680 tons (5,400,000 guilders) in the cor- 
responding period of 1948. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS, DENMARK 


Production of wood pulp (all groundwood) 
during 1947 and 1948 totaled only about 1,100 
metric tons annually (1 metric ton=2,204.6 
pounds), although capacity is several times 
this amount. 

Pulp imports in 1947 comprised 79,387 tons 
of chemical pulp and 31,152 tons of mechani- 
cal pulp (wet basis), and in 1948, 81,000 tons 
and 35,414 tons (wet basis), respectively. 
Pulp imports in 1949 are expected to be con- 
siderably lower, the balance of requirements 
being drawn from inventories, which were 
considerably expanded in 1948. Domestic 
waste paper, obtained by public collections, 
provides about one-third of Danish require- 
ments of paper base stocks. 

In 1947, there were 12 paper mills in Den- 
mark, employing 2,144 workers. Half of the 
mills, with over 90 percent of total capacity, 
were owned by a single firm. Production in 
1947 was at 100 percent of capacity, and 
totaled 88,900 tons of paper and board, 18 
percent more than in 1939. Production data 
for 1948 are not available. During 1948, 
prices in the wood and paper industries in- 
creased 14 percent, more than in any other 
Danish industry. However, by July 1949 
prices of paper had fallen 20 percent from 
the 1948 level. 

Imports of pulp, paper, and board were 
valued at 152,000,000 crowns in 1948, as com- 
pared with 141,000,000 crowns in 1947. A 
further increase in imports is expected in 
1949. Of current imports of paper and re- 
lated products, half are being purchased 
from Finland, one-fourth from Sweden, and 
one-fifth from Norway, as a result of trade 
agreements with those countries. 
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SALVAGE CUTTING OF PULPWOOD, FRANCE 


Part of the Maritime pine burned in the 
August forest fires in the Landes and Gironde 
forests of France will be salvaged for pulp- 
wood. About 100,000 hectares (1 hectare— 
approximately 2.47 acres) of forest land con- 
taining 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 cubic meters (1 
cubic meter=about 35 cubic feet) of pine 
were burned over, but the French Ministry of 
Agriculture has estimated that 60 to 70 per- 
cent of the stand can be salvaged for pulp- 
wood, pitprops, sawn wood, and naval stores, 
if the burned trees are cut within 6 months. 

The value of the burned wood probably will 
be 10 to 25 percent less than the original 
value of the wood, representing a heavy loss 
to the forest owners. It is expected that the 
purchase of the wood will be facilitated by 
Government credits made available to manu- 
facturers. 

Before the August fires French pulpwood 

production averaged 700,000 to 800,000 steres 
(1 stere=about 35 cubic feet, piled measure) 
annually, but with a consumption of about 
1,700,000 steres, approximately 1,000,000 steres 
per year had to be imported. If consump- 
“tion remains at present levels, imports will 
have to be increased after 1950 to make up 
for the loss in normal production caused by 
the fires. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, PERU 


Peru’s production of paper during the first 
6 months of 1949 was 15 to 20 percent higher 
than in the preceding 6 months, according to 
trade estimates. Total paper production 
during 1948 amounted to 18,135 metric tons 
(1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds). The over- 
all increase in the first 6 months of 1949 was 
due largely to a progressively greater output 
of coarse and wrapping papers. Output of 
multiwalled paper bags and corrugated con- 
tainers also increased substantially. 

Production of bagasse pulp during the first 
5 months of 1949 reached 3,302 metric tons, a 
rate about 8 percent higher than in 1948. 
According to producers, this rate will be 
maintained or possibly increased somewhat 
during the rest of 1949. 

Imports of wood pulp during the first 5 
months of 1949 declined to 364 tons from 
1,534 tons during the corresponding period 
in 1948. Imports of newsprint, however, 
more than doubled, amounting to 5,216 tons 
and 1,767 tons, respectively, in the two pe- 
riods. Imports of all other paper items in- 
creased slightly in the 5-month period of 
1949 amounting to 1,418 tons compared with 
1,375 tons during the same period of 1948. 

Imports of paper items not on the list of 
permitted imports dropped sharply in 1949, 
but this decrease was more than offset by 
increased imports of paper items on the per- 
mitted list. Local market conditions for 
most paper items are favorable, according to 
trade reports. 


FOREIGN TRADE, SYRIA AND LEBANON 


Imports of paper and products into the 
Syro-Lebanese Customs Union in 1948 
amounted to 8,263 metric tons (1 metric 
ton = 2,204.6 pounds), an increase of 315 tons 
over the 7,948 tons imported during 1947. 
Imports of materials used in paper manufac- 
ture decreased to 31 tons in 1948 from 83 
tons in 1947. 

Exports of paper and products were rela- 
tively small, totaling only 188 tons in 1948 
and 36 tons in 1947. Exports of materials 
used in paper manufacture were negligible. 





Three Diesel switch engines recently ar- 
rived in New Zealand from England. This 
is the first Diesel] equipment imported by 
the Dominion from the United Kingdom. 
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Petroleum and 
Products 


SHELL To DRILL TEST WELL IN AUSTRALIA 


The Shell Oil Co. announced that in De- 
cember it will begin drilling a test well for 
oil at a site in central Queensland, Australia, 
situated 100 miles from the railhead at 
Springsure, which is nearly 400 miles north- 
west of Brisbane. A British rig capable of 
drilling 10,000 feet is now being installed. 


PROPOSED Esso STANDARD REFINERY, 
BELGIUM 


Public announcement by Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey of its decision to build a re- 
finery at the petroleum basin now under 
construction at Antwerp, Belgium, made 
available additional details concerning the 
refinery not previously reported. The an- 
nual output of the refinery is estimated at 
between 1,000,000 and 1,500,000 metric tons, 
consisting principally of automotive gaso- 
line, kerosene, fuel oil, and automotive and 
industrial Diesel oil. This output is ex- 
pected to satisfy the needs of Standard 
affiliates in the three Benelux countries. 

The “Esso Standard Refinery”, as it will 
be known, will take 3 years to construct and 
require 3,000 to 4,000 workers to build. An 
operating staff of 1,000 employees will be re- 
quired after completion. Total costs of this 
project will be financed by Standard entirely. 
Certain specialized machinery, pipe lines, and 
other equipment will be imported from the 
United States but other construction mate- 
rial will be purchased in Belgium. 

Crude oil to be processed will come from 
the Middle East and will be paid for in 
sterling. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BOLIVIA 


Bolivian crude-oil production of 72,286 
barrels in July was about 31 percent above 
the June total of 55,059 barrels, continuing 
the high production trend which began in 
April. August production is also expected to 
be high in view of the fact that Y. P. F. B. 
built up crude stocks at Sucre in prepara- 
tion for the opening of the Sucre refinery. 

Formal ceremonies marked the opening of 
the Cochabamba section of the Camiri- 
Sucre-Cochabamba pipe line. High tribute 
was paid to the builders of the line, who 
will operate it on a long-term contract basis. 

Work on the 1,000 b. p. d. topping plant 
at Sucre is almost completed and test runs 
are currently being made. Formal inaugura- 
tion of the plant is expected at the end of 
September. 

Y. P. F. B.’s distributional problems were 
complicated during August by strict ration- 
ing of electricity in La Paz, which resulted 
in a large increase in demand for kerosene 
for heating, lighting, and cooking. In addi- 
tion, the shortage of power disrupted opera- 
tions at electric gasoline pumping stations. 

The Bolivian Congress opened its 1949 ses- 
sion in August. No action has been taken 
on the proposed revision of the basic petro- 
leum law introduced in the Senate during 
the 1948 session. 


U. K. Company CONVERTS TANKERS TO 
BURN RESIDUAL FUEL OIL 


The Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company plans 
to increase the number of tankers using 
high-viscosity fuel (residual fuel oil). Tank- 
ers of this company presently burning Diesel 
fuel are to be converted to burn high viscos- 
ity fuel in order to reduce fuel costs. 

A 3-year test of one tanker operating on 
high viscosity fuel instead of Diesel is re- 


ported to have resulted in a fuel saving of 
$30,000 per year, despite the high sulphur 
content of the fuels used. 

Early this year the Shell Co. (Anglo-Saxon 
Petroleum Co. is a member of the Royal Dutch 
Shell Group) announced that all new motor 
tankers would be equipped to burn residual 
fuel and that eventually all Diesel-engineg 
vessels would be converted. 


NEW IRANIAN OIL COMPANY To BE 
ORGANIZED 


The Iranian Cabinet recently announced 
approval of the formation of an Iranian Oj) 
Company to explore and exploit areas out- 
side the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company's con- 
cession. The initial capital of the company 
will be approximately £1,000,000. 


AMERICAN-INDEPENDENT TO BEGIN 
DRILLING IN MEXICO 


The Mexican-American Independent Com- 
pany is starting active drilling along the 
north shore of the Tehuantepec region. Two 
deep well rigs are to be used, one on the 
beach line near Coatzacoalcos and the other 
in the lagoon near Ciudad Carmen. 


PRODUCTION OF CRUDE OIL RISES IN 
VENEZUELA 


Production of crude oil in Venezuela 
reached an average of 1,388,475 barrels per 
day during the week ended August 15, 1949. 
This is only 18,187 b. p. d. less than the all- 
time high attained in November 1948. 


Retrigerat ion 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce, and Consumers 


Merchandise Branch, OIT) 


HOUSEHOLD REFRIGERATORS, AUSTRALIA 


An estimated 500,000 household refriger- 
ators (compressor and absorption type) are 
in use in Australia. Requirements are met 
principally by domestic production. Pro- 
duction during 1949 is expected to be an 
estimated 140,000 units. 


COLD-STORAGE PLANT To Be BUILT IN 
SANTOS AREA, BRAZIL 


A new cold-storage plant to be built in the 
Santos district of Brazil is expected to be in 
operation before the end of the year. In 
addition to offices and a warehouse, there 
will be five refrigerating chambers with a 
total capacity for 200,000 standard-size cases 
of fruits, fish, and other foods. The equip- 
ment and technicians needed for the instal- 
lations are already in Santos 

Underground conveyor belts are being in- 
stalled to transfer cargoes direct from the 
vessels to the plant, and a railroad siding 
will connect directly with local systems. 
New quays also are under construction for 
use in discharging perishable cargoes 


Rubber and 


Products 
EXPORTS, MALAYA 


Rubber exports from Malaya increased by 
5,481 tons, or 7.48 percent, from a total of 
73,317 tons in July to 78,798 tons in August. 
Of the total shipments, Singapore exported 
40,091 tons (including 2,434 tons of latex); 
Penang, 17,687 tons (including 72 tons of 
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jatex); Port Swettenham, 18,870 tons (in- 
cluding 850 tons of latex); and Malacca, 
2,150 tons. 

During August the United States received 
13,205 tons, or 16,76 percent of Malaya’s total 
exports, compared with 15,499 tons or 21.14 
percent in July. The United Kingdom re- 
ceived 18,512 tons, or 23.49 percent, and the 
vu. S. S. R., 8,611 tons, or 10.93 percent. 


Exports, LIBERIA 


Liberian rubber exports to the United 
States in July totaled 1,689.2 tons of rubber 
crepe and 798.23 tons of latex solids. Inven- 
tory as of July 31, 1949, was 1,205.4 tons of 
crepe rubber and 543.7 tons of latex solids. 

Rubber exports to the United States in 
August were 1,224.3 tons of crepe rubber and 
421.25 tons of latex solids. Inventory as of 
August 31, 1949, was 1,775.9 tons of crepe 
rubber and 632.33 tons of latex solids. 


TIRE PRODUCTION, SWEDEN 


Swedish tire production in the first half of 
1949 was reported at 185,000 units. The in- 
crease has come about by plant expansion 
and larger imports of materials, including 
crude rubber, amounting to 11,732 metric 
tons. This figure was more than twice the 
total for the corresponding period of 1948. 

Despite the generally favorable domestic 
production, finished tires totaling 2,246 
metric tons were imported in the January— 
June period, practically the same total as 
was imported in the first 6 months of 1948. 
Imports consisted almost entirely of off- 
sized tires not currently manufactured 
domestically. 


Shipbuilding 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce ) 


JAPAN BUILDS For U.S. S. R. 


Successive orders from the Soviet Union 
have given tangible impetus to the wooden 
shipbuilding industry in Japan. 

Since the war's end three orders have been 
received from the Soviet Union The first 
order was for 100 tugboats and 75 lighters, 
the second for 100 lighters and 7 tugboats, 
and the third for 100 tugboats—a total of 
382 wooden vessels. 

The vessels in the first and second orders 
have been delivered. The 100 tugboats in the 
third order are under construction at ship- 
yards in the Kansai area These tugboats 
have a gross tonnage of about 15 tons each 
and are equipped with a 50-horsepower 
engine 

SPANISH BUILDING 


Spanish shipbuilding, impeded by short- 
ages of material, continued at a slow pace in 
the first half of 1949. Ships of more than 
1,000 tons under construction as of July 1, 
1949, totaled 142,689 tons, a reduction of 
7,442 tons from the beginning of the year. 
During the period contracts were let by the 
state merchant marine corporation, the 
Empresa Nacional Elcano, for two fruit and 
general-cargo boats of 4,000 gross tons each. 
One ship, the tanker Aruba of 8,442 tons, 
was launched. The fruit ship Villanueva of 
2,500 gross tons, and the Conde de Argelejo, 
a mixed cargo and passenger ship of 4,500 
tons for the Caribbean service, were com- 
pleted and delivered. 





Machinery imported into Madagascar dur- 
ing February of this year amounted to 283 
metric tons. This group ranked fifth in im- 
portance during the month. 
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Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


Soap PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, ANGOLA 


Soap output in Angola in 1948 amounted 
to 3,126 metric tons, compared with 1,639 
tons in 1947. Local production consists 
primarily of a palm-oil soap used mainly for 
washing clothes. United States soap exports 
to Angola in the first 6 months of this year 
were 13,389 pounds of toilet soap valued at 
$4,158. 


PERFUME AND COSMETIC IMPORTS, ICELAND 


Imports of perfumes and cosmetics by 
Iceland in the first half of 1949 amounted 
to 1,140,573 crowns (US$175,338 as of June, 
1949). The United States accounted for 
only 44,571 crowns (US$6,857), the equiva- 
lent of about 4 percent participation in com- 
parison with the 16 percent it supplied of 
the total 1948 value of imports. While Ice- 
land’s import trade with the United States 
in the first half of 1949 was about one-third 
less than in the same period of 1948, the 
sharp reduction in the imports of perfumes 
and cosmetics reflected increased trade in 
these products with nondollar areas such as 
the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, and 
Denmark, and to a lesser extent with several 
other European producing countries. 


SOAP PRODUCTION INCREASED, INDIA 


India’s soap production in 1948 was re- 
ported at 190,000 tons compared with the 
estimated production of 140,000 tons in 1947. 
The increase was attributed to ready avail- 
ability of caustic soda and oil which in 1947 
were in short supply, according to an Indian 
source. 


IMPORTS, EX-ITALIAN SOMALILAND 


In 1948, Ex-Italian Somaliland imported 
perfumery, cosmetics, and toilet preparations 
valued at 63,143 shillings against 80,179 
shillings in 1947. Soap imports were valued 
at 204,450 shillings in 1947 and 639,864 shil- 
lings in 1948. (20 shillings equaled £1; £1 
equaled $4.03, U. S. currency, in 1948.) 


IMPORTS OF PERFUMERY AND Soap, 
MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar’s imports of perfumery in 
1948 amounted to 330,200 net kilograms, 
valued at 64,850,000 CFA (Colonial French 
African) francs compared with 211,000 kilo- 
grams with a value of 32,119,000 CFA francs 
in 1947. (In 1947, 70 CFA francs equaled 
$1 U.S. currency, and in 1948, 126 CFA francs 
equaled $1.) 

Imports of ordinary soap in 1948 totaled 
2,590,900 gross kilograms, valued at 108,758,- 
000 CFA francs, and in 1947, 54,000 gross 
kilograms valued at 1,909,000 CFA francs. 


IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Philippine imports of soap and toilet 
preparations in the first 3 months of 1949 
were valued at 2,840,000 pesos, compared with 
3,170,000 pesos in the like period of 1948. 
The leading items enumerated were received 
from the United States and are as follows 
(value in pesos, with the figure for the cor- 
responding 1948 period in parentheses): 
Toilet and fancy soap, 693,000 (944,000) —an 
additional quantity, valued at 1,000 pesos, 
came from the United Kingdom; dentifrices, 
575,000 (340,000); perfumes and _ lotions, 
420,000 (651,000); talcum powder, 566,000 
(399,000). 

Face powders accounted for 49,000 pesos, in 
contrast to 212,000 pesos in the first quarter 


of 1948; and rouges and lipsticks, 59,000 
pesos compared with 60,000 in the corre- 
sponding period last year. 


PRODUCTION OF ESSENTIAL OILS REDUCED, 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Since liberation, there has been virtually 
no production of essential oils in the Philip- 
pine Republic. Ylang-ylang oil was distilled 
regularly before the war, but producers were 
having difficulty in meeting competition from 
other areas, particularly Madagascar. Proc- 
essing has not been resumed. 

Small quantities of citronella, vetiver, and 
patchouli also were produced before the war, 
but there has since been little interest in 
these products. Of these three, citronella 
was the only one used commercially to any 
extent and probably presents the best possi- 
bilities for future exploitation. 


Soap Imports, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Imports of all types of soap by the Union 
of South Africa in the second half of 1948 
amounted to 2,250,048 pounds, valued at 
£132,729. They were reported as follows 
(quantity, in pounds, and value shown in 
parantheses) : Common household soap 
(776,850, £23,668); soft and saddle soap (37,- 
878, £2,113); extracts and powders (141,050, 
£3,941); toilet soap (789,827, £82,045); other 
soaps (504,443, £20,962) . 

The United Kingdom supplied 61 percent 
of the total quantity, and accounted for 81 
and 67 percent, respectively, of common 
household soap and toilet soap poundage. 

The United States, with 650,121 pounds, 
shipped 29 percent of aggregate imports, the 
largest shipments consisting of toilet soap 
(156,942 pounds) and other soaps (306,587 
pounds). For comparison, United States ex- 
ports of soap products to the Union of South 
Africa in the first 6 months of 1949 consisted 
only of 750 pounds of shaving creams having 
a value of $566, and 14,646 pounds of “other 
soaps” valued at $2,564, reflecting the import 
restrictions imposed early this year. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL PRODUCTION, U. S. S. R. 


The collective farms in the Kobuleti Region 
of the Georgian S. S. R. are extending their 
garden of sweet basil (Ocimum basilicum), 
for the production of essential oil. A Buk- 
nari factory already is engaged in the distil- 
lation of this oil, reports the British press. 


Telecommunica- 
tion quipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


ACTIVITIES OF INDIAN TELEPHONE 
INDUSTRIES 


Automatic telephones assembled by the 
Indian Telephone Industries totaled 6,969 as 
of July 1949. In addition to this activity, 
the manufacture of telephone communica- 
tion equipment, including exchange carrier 
and relays, is planned as soon as the neces- 
sary production machinery is installed. Most 
of it has been delivered. 

The company will supply equipment for 
the automatic telephone exchange at Cal- 
cutta, for about 40 private telephone ex- 
changes, and for a network of telephone 
exchanges in Hyderabad State. 





There were 28,600 tractors registered in 
Bavaria (Germany) as of July 1, 1949, an 
increase of 17 percent over the 24,500 units 
registered on July 1 of the preceding year. 
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Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND FOREIGN 
TRADE, ARGENTINA 


Argentine production of cotton during the 
1948-49 season has been unofficially esti- 
mated at approximately 97,000 metric tons 
(about 446,000 bales of 478 pounds each) 
compared with 92,000 tons (423,000 bales) 
in 1947-48. Between 20 and 25 percent of the 
1948-49 crop is said to have been of low grade 
because of the unfavorable weather, creating 
a serious disposal problem. 

Consumption during 1949 was expected to 
be only slightly greater than in 1948 when 
about 84,000 tons were used. One of the 
country’s largest spinning mills, with an 
annual capacity of 5,000 to 6,000 tons, burned 
recently, offsetting somewhat the steady 
yearly increase in consumption. 

Very little Argentine cotton has been ex- 
ported during the 1948-49 calendar year. A 
large portion of the 1,400 tons shipped in 
the period January through June was 
thought to have originated in Paraguay. A 
trade publication placed 1948 exports of 
Argentine cotton at 6,191 tons, all to Spain. 
This shipment was of the surplus lower- 
grade cottons, however. A surplus of nearly 
20,000 tons of the lower grade cotton exists 
from the 1948-49 crop, in addition to previous 
stocks. 

According to the recently completed Anglo- 
Argentine Trade Agreement, Argentina was 
supposed to allow the importation of cotton 
textiles along with other merchandise from 
the United Kingdom. Should large imports 
of cotton goods be brought in, the local cot- 
ton industry would have to restrict its 
output. 

The local cotton is protected by exchange 
and import restrictions, but domestic tex- 
tile manufacturers are prepared to pay high 
prices because of the exceptional demand 
and high price for cotton goods. Other 
factors influencing cotton prices in Argentina 
are Government support prices and high 
minimum wages for cotton-mill workers. 


EXPANSION PROGRAM IN COTTON-SPINNING 
INDUSTRY, BOLIVIA 


The one cotton-spinning mill now in oper- 
ation in Bolivia is expected to complete an 
expansion program by the end of 1949 which 
will result in a 30 to 40 percent increase in 
its consumption of raw cotton, and an in- 
crease Of 3,000 to 4,000 bales per year in 
imports. However, consumption during 
July-September 1949 is expected to be nearly 
a third (about $00 bales) lower than antici- 
pated because of an electric-power shortage 
which began in August which was expected 
to last into October. 

Another cotton-spinning mill in La Paz is 
now being constructed, but will not be in 
operation before another year. It is to have 
15,000 spindles, and will consume about 4,500 
bales of cotton a year. 6 


COTTON PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 
CosTA RICA 


One large cotton mill and two small ones 
constitute Costa Rica’s spinning industry. 
The large mill does most of the importing 
for all three mills and operates most of the 
cotton growing in the country. Production 
of cotton in Costa Rica for the 1949-50 har- 
vest season was forecast at 120,000 pounds 
from approximately 259 acres, compared with 
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ers who wish to depart. 


British subjects. 





State Department Takes Important Actions Respecting 
Foreign Service Offices in China 


The Department of State announced September 9 that the American Con- 
sulate General in Hankow has been instructed to close and withdraw all 
personnel and that the staffs of the American Embassy in Nanking and of 
the American Consulate General in Shanghai are to be reduced by about one- 
half. These reductions will be carried out when arrangements have been 
completed for the transportation from China of Americans and other foreign- 


The decision to take these actions is based upon the same factors which 
led to a decision to close the American Consulate General in Canton. 

Through the generous agreement of the British Government, the custody 
of United States official property in areas of China in which American con- 
sular establishments are closed will be assumed by the local British Consulate, 
which will also extend to American citizens the same protection afforded 
The local American communities will form committees 
with which the British consular offices will deal in routine matters affecting 
American nationals, in order that the added burdens imposed upon the 
British officers will be no greater than necessary. 

These arrangements are already in effect in the Canton and Tihwa consular 
districts and will take effect in the Hankow district when the American 
consular establishment in that city is closed. 

Should other American consular establishments in China be confronted 
by a situation similar to that which led to the decision to close the American 
Consulate General in Canton, it is expected that such establishments will also 
be closed and the custody of United States official property and the protection 
of American nationals be assumed by the local British Consulates. 








final estimates of 100,000 pounds of lint from 
216 acres in 1948-49. 

Consumption by the cotton mills during 
the period August 1, 1948, through July 31, 
1949, was believed to have approximated 
728,000 pounds compared with 970,000 pounds 
in the preceding 12-month period 


DECLINE IN OvuTPUT, U. S.-U. K. ZONES OF 
GERMANY 


Textile production was low during the 
month of June 1949 in the U. S.-U. K. Zones 
of Germany. Cotton-yarn production drop- 
ped 13 percent from May output, largely be- 
cause manufacturers were conserving their 
stocks of raw materials while awaiting fresh 
arrivals 


COTTON EXPORTS; RISE IN ACREAGE, 
NICARAGUA 


Cotton exports from Nicaragua in the 
first 6 months of 1949 totaled 307,246 kilo- 
grams compared with 440,540 kilograms in 
all of 1947. There were no exports in 1948, 
All of the 1949 shipments were made in May 
and June, the destinations being the United 
Kingdom and Costa Rica. Guatemala and 
Panama were the chief markets in 1947 
Should the crop in 1949-50 turn out as ex- 
pected, there may be an exportable surplus 
of about 10,000,000 pounds of lint cotton in 
1950. 

The Export-Import Division of the Na- 
tional Bank of Nicaragua, which may be ex- 
pected to purchase a large percentage of the 
coming crop for export, has not yet expressed 
any interest in making advance purchases, 
preferring to wait until harvest time when 
more accurate estimates of yield will be 
available. 

During the 1949-50 crop year, cotton has 
been one of the leading crops of Nicaragua. 
A record-breaking 20,000 manzanas (1 man- 
zana—1.74 acres) were planted to cotton 
during July and August 1949. Approximately 
4,500 manzanas were planted during the 


1948-49 crop year. Production from this 
latter planting amounted to about 2,900,000 
pounds of lint cotton. Increasing consump- 
tion by textile mills, steady and higher prices 
in the export market, and a vigorous cam- 
paign to increase plantings have contributed 
to the rise in cotton acreage. The decisive 
factor, however, appeared to be the decline 
in sesame plantings because of the sharp 
drop in the world price of sesame seed dur- 
ing the early months of 1949. 

Mill consumption may reach 2,500,000 
pounds in 1949 compared with 1,800,000 to 
2,000,000 pounds in 1948 


S) nthetic Fibers and Products 
JAPANESE RAYON PRODUCTION 


Japanese rayon-filament and staple-fiber 
production in July was below the June 1949 
level, because production schedules for the 
July-September quarter were revised down- 
ward because of slower export sales and the 
resulting accumulation of large stocks. July 
production amounted to 5,829,000 pounds of 
filament and 4,293,000 pounds of staple 

Rayon-filament fabric production § de- 
creased by 689,000 square yards in July as 
compared with June output In July, spun- 
yarn fabric production was 437,000 pounds 
less than in June. This drop in output per- 
haps is the result of the reluctance of dealers 
and weavers to make purchases because 
rayon has not been decontrolled. 


Wearing Apparel 
CLOTHING CORPORATION ESTABLISHED, ITALY 


A clothing corporation, established at Ca- 
rrara, Italy, with funds from United States 
sources, began production of men’s clothing 
recently. Activity is not great, but accord- 
ing to reports about 500 workers will be em- 
ployed soon. The Italian press has reported 

(Continued on p. 48) 
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TRANSPORT, UTILITIES, and 
COMMUNICATIONS | 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Brazil Fixes Regulations 
For Television Services 


Regulations for television services in Brazil 
have been fixed by the Radio Technical Com- 
mission of the Ministry of Communications 
and Public Works. 

Twelve channels and two standards have 
been adopted: 60 cycles with 525 lines and 
50 cycles with 625 lines, for areas served, 
respectively, by 60-cycle and 50-cycle cur- 
rent. The adoption of two standards rather 
than one has been justified by the fact that 
the two areas which offer greater television 
possibilities, Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, 
are served respectively by 60- and 50-cycle 
current 


Alberta-to-U.S. Gas 
Pipe-Line Permit Denied 


Canada’s Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners, on September 21, denied the West- 
coast Transmission Co. Limited the right to 
build a gas pipe line from Athabaska in 
northern Alberta through the Peace River 
district to Vancouver and to the United 
States border for extension to Seattle and 
Portland—on the grounds that the applicant 
could not show sufficient proven gas reserves 
in northern Alberta and had not yet for- 
mally applied for, or received from the Al- 
berta government and the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, the necessary export 
licenses. Reconsideration of the application 
will be made by the Board on December 12 
when presumably final decision on the case 
will be made. The Board stated that the 
Vancouver-Seattle market for gas should not 
be supplied by more than one pipe line, but 
three projects are now striving for permits 
theret 


Pakistan Gets Increased 
Radiotelephone Services 


With the establishment of a _ radiotele- 
phone link between Karachi and London and 
between East and West Pakistan, Oversea 
radiotelephone service with certain countries 
of Europe, America, Australia, and Africa is 
now available to the public of both parts of 
Pakistan 

The charges from both East and West 
Pakistan are the same. The schedule of 
minimum charges for 3-minute calls may be 
reviewed in the Telecommunications Section, 
Transportation and Communications Branch, 
OIT, Department of Commerce. 


Peruvian Rail Fares and 
Rates Sharply Increased 
Passenger fares and freight rates were 


raised from 40 to 67 percent on all railroads 
in Peru operated by the Government and 
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the Peruvian Corporation Ltd., in a series 
of Supreme Resolutions dated September 14, 
1949, according to an airgram from the 
American Embassy at Lima. The measures 
include the two principal lines of the coun- 
try, the Central and the Southern, as well 
as several shorter railroads. 


Rail Line in Bulgarian 
Coal Region Is Opened 


The opening of the Marek-Bobovdo)] Rail- 
way line in Bulgaria was announced by the 
Bulgarian press on September 18. The line, 
which is 19.5 kilometers long, is located in 
the Dopnitsa-Bobovdol coal-mining region, 
approximately 40 miles south-southwest of 
Sofia. According to the press, this line is of 
great economic importance to Bulgaria; it 
will contribute to the increase of coal pro- 
duction in the Bobovdol mine, facilitate the 
transport of coal, and make possible a de- 
crease in its price. 
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Cement Shortage Slows 
Norway Building 


According to Oslo press reports, construc- 
tion in and about Norway’s capital is being 
slowed by a cement shortage that has de- 
veloped suddenly. Early last spring, output 
of cement was sufficient to justify removing 
this product from the ration list, and sup- 
plies held satisfactorily during the vacation 
period. Now, however, contractors who have 
used up to 3,000 sacks a week have been able 
to get delivery on only a tenth of that 
amount. Producers report that break-downs 
at one of the major cement plants are in part 
responsible. It is also noted that an increas- 
ing percentage of cement production is being 
diverted to building projects outside the capi- 
tal. Recently, producers and some of the 
largest contractors conferred in an effort to 
save the local building schedule, the Nor- 
wegian Information Services say. 





Western Germany’s Merchant Shipping, 1948 





In 1939 just before the outbreak of World War I] Germany’s merchant fleet of vessels, 
1,000 gross tons and over, consisted of 854 vessels of 3,900,000 gross tons. As a result of 
war losses and reparations, Germany’s ocean-going merchant fleet had been reduced by 
1948, to 84 vessels of 216,000 gross tons. 

During 1948 German shipping operations were restricted by law, and the principal 
German shipping activities were in the Baltic and North Sea tramp trades, although 
about a dozen cargo liner services in these areas were operated. There has been a 
gradual revival of German shipping activity since the end of the war, with German-owned 
and operated ships carrying about 5,000,000 tons of cargo in 1948 as compared with 
3,060,000 tons in 1947 and 1,000,000 tons in 1946. 

The total maritime cargo traffic (carried in both German-flag and foreign-owned vessels) 
handled by the various ports of the Bizonal Area of Germany increased during 1948, 
reaching a total of 22,600,000 metric tons. This represented an increment of 5,800,000 
tons or 34.8 percent over the 1947 figure of 16,800,000 tons. Total domestic coastal cargo 
trafhe amounted to 5,600,000 tons—an increase of 91.6 percent above the 1947 figure of 
2,900,000 tons, partly reflecting the more ice-free conditions prevailing in 1948. Imports 
amounted to 13,200,000 tons in 1948, representing an increase of 35.2 percent over the 
1947 figure. However, exports totaled only 3,800,000 tons in 1948, registering a drop of 
6.6 percent from the 1947 level—reflecting primarily the decline in exports of coal and 
timber. 

Coal, grain, petroleum, and ores accounted for about three-fifths of the total maritime 
trafic of Bizone Germany in 1948. As compared with 1947, there were general increases 
in the total traffic in all of the major bulk commodities except timber, flour, and fertilizers. 
The Bizonal coastal trafic comprised chiefly coal shipments, which amounted to 61.5 per- 
cent of the total. As compared with 1947, exports to foreign countries of coal and timber 
during 1948 fell off 33 to 41 percent, respectively, and were only partly balanced by a 180 
percent rise in exports of scrap iron. 

Merchant vessels totaling 33,000,000 net registered tons passed through the ports of 
Bizone Germany in 1948 as compared with 25,700,000 net registered tons in 1947. United 
States-flag vessels accounted for 40.5 percent of the vessel tonnage passing through Bizone 
ports in 1948, as compared with 43.9 percent in 1947, followed by German vessels with 
21.9 percent in 1948 as against 16.6 percent in 1947, and the United Kingdom with 15.5 
percent in 1948, a decrease from the 1947 share of 23.9 percent. The considerable in- 
crease in the share of German-flag ships in 1948 is the result of increased Bizonal coastal 
traffic, which is carried solely in German vessels. 

Increases in the tonnege of ship arrivals and departures during 1948 were registered at 
all of the larger ports of the Bizone, except Cuxhaven and Luebeck. 
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Leipzig Autumn Fair, Germany 


In a communication recently received, the 
Annual Autumn Fair at Leipzig, which was 
held from August 30 through September 7, 
was reported to have been an improvement 
over the 1948 Fair, which was handicapped 
by a blockade. It was stated that 682 ex- 
port contracts, totaling $17,000,000, were con- 
summated. This compares favorably with 
the business results of $7,380,000 in 1948 and 
$16,000,000 in 1947. Of the export contracts, 
about $5,000,000 worth was made up of bar- 
tered goods, such as industrial goods to Den- 
mark for preserved fish, and consumer goods 
worth about $1,000,000 to Iceland for wool, 
skins, and fish. 

Russian sources assert that export sales 
included $3,000,000 worth of precision instru- 
ments, optical goods, and office machines, 
$2,200,000 worth of machinery, $1,700,000 of 
chemicals and pharmaceutical goods, besides 
mining products, electrical equipment, mu- 
sical instruments, toys: and Christmas-tree 
decorations, textiles, clothing, glass and 
glassware, ceramics, porcelain, iron, sheet 
metal, stones, earths, paper and paper goods. 
Poland took $5,500,000 worth of goods; the 
Netherlands, $2,500,000; Rumania, $1,500,000; 
Czechoslovakia, $1,500,000; and _ Iceland, 
$1,000,000. The United States appears to 
have been next, one U. S. firm having pur- 
chased half a million dollars’ worth of cam- 
eras, including $300,000 worth of Contax 
models. Sales to West Zone buyers report- 
edly were 16,500,000 DM (West) plus 14,000,- 
000 DM (West) processing contracts. The 
chief sales to West German firms were in 
textiles, amounting to 14,000,000 DM (East) 
alone from the zonally administered publicly 
owned establishments. Textiles included 
women’s hosiery, curtain material, tulle, 
dress materials, and plaids. Beside textiles, 
sales included machinery and chemicals. 

East Zone interzonal purchases of 9,000,000 
DM (West) were reported to be chiefly from 
the Solingen steel-products industry and to 
have been purchased chiefly by the Handels- 
organization of the Soviet Zone and by the 
consumers’ cooperatives. In addition to steel 
products, watches and jewelry were bought. 

There were 5,345 exhibitors from all parts 
of Germany and from abroad participating in 
this event. They occupied a floor space ex- 
ceeding 67,000 square meters (1 square me- 
ter=10.7639 square feet). The number of 
buyers was reported by the Leipzig Fair to 
have been about 129,000, an increase of*15 
percent over 1948. Of this total, 1,787 were 
foreign buyers; this compares with 1,370 in 
1948 and 2,651 who attended the Fair in 
1947. 

It was generally felt that prices and qual- 
ity of the textiles, china, furniture, kitchen- 
ware, precision and optical instruments, and 
other products on exhibition could be quali- 
fied as “from good to excellent.” This 
showed considerable improvement over the 
previous autumn Fair. However, it was re- 
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ported that manufacturers had not made 
much progress in styling. The lack of raw 
materials in the Russian Zone was reflected 
in the desire of firms from this zone to ar- 
range processing deals. West German rep- 
resentatives reported that they had difficul- 
ties in selling to Eastern Germany because 
buyers from the Russian Zone were not suffi- 
ciently instructed as to the amount they 
could import from the West. Also, it is 
pointed out that the main business of the 
Fair was done by large Russian-Zone Gov- 
ernment monopolies. 

The next Leipzig Fair will be held from 
March 5 through 12, 1950. Persons wishing 
to make arrangements to attend this Fair 
should write directly to Leipziger Messeamt, 
Postfach 329, Leipzig C.1, Germany 


Industrial Fair, Lisbon, Portugal 


The first postwar Portuguese Industrial 
Fair is scheduled to be held at Lisbon during 
a 2-week period in November 1949 (exact 
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dates not yet known). This Fair will be 
sponsored by two private Portuguese indus- 
trial organizations known as the Portuguese 
Industrial Association and the Industrial 
Association of Oporto, with the official back- 
ing of the Ministry of National Economy. 

This Fair will be located at the Sports 
Palace in the Lisbon suburb of Belem, on the 
banks of the Tejo (Tagus) River, which was 
recently used for an exposition of French 
export products. Reportedly, the purpose of 
the Fair is to exhibit the numerous products 
now being produced by continental Portu- 
guese industry. Among the principal items 
on display will be rubber products, such as 
tires and tubes, sewing machinery, plastic 
products, bicycles, and chemical fertilizers. 
A majority of the exhibits are expected to be 
from firms in the Oporto district of northern 
Portugal 

In planning this first Industrial Fair, the 
sponsors decided that only Portuguese prod- 
ucts would be admitted; and, if the Fair is 
successful, similar exhibitions are likely to 
be held annually at which colonial products 
may also be displayed 

Persons interested in taking advantage of 
the opportunity offered by this exhibition to 
review Portugal's industrial capacity in one 
location should communicate their intentions 
to the nearest diplomatic or consular repre- 
sentative of the Portuguese Government, or 
directly to the Portuguese Industrial Associa- 
tion, Lisbon, Portugal 


Vi 


South African Trade and 
Industry Exposition, 
Elizabethville. Be Igian Congo 


A South African Trade and Industry Ex- 
position was held from August 30 through 
September 5, 1949, in Elizabethville, Belgian 
Congo 

A wide variety of merchandise, supplied 
by more than 80 South African firms, was on 
display at the Lido, a local recreation center, 
and at the Elizabethville Chamber of Com- 
merce. Among the products featured were 
a prefabricated steel house from South 
Africa, machinery, construction material, 
agricultural products, food, clothing, novel- 
ties, chemical products, and glassware. The 
only automobiles on display were Austins. 


Swiss Industries Fair, Basel 


The Swiss Industries Fair will be held in 
Basel from April 15 to 25, 1950. Swiss indus- 
try will be comprehensively represented at 
this event, and exhibits will be in accordance 
with the following commodity classifications: 
Ceramics and applied art; paper, graphic art; 
office materials; textiles, footwear, toys, sport, 
music, domestic requisites, watchmaking and 
jewelry; electricity; gas, water; machinery, 
tools; chemistry; transport; building trades; 
furniture and upholstery; and foodstuffs. 
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The Swiss Industries Fair comprises some 
15 exhibition halls accommodating about 
2,300 exhibitors annually in an exhibition 
area of over 1,000,000 square feet of space. 
Buyers interested in the Swiss market should 
not fail to take this opportunity to view 
Swiss goods exhibited en masse at this event. 
It is suggested that interested parties make 
known their intention of visiting this Fair to 
the official representatives of the Swiss Gov- 
ernment in the United States. This will aid 
representatives of the Fair in this country in 
giving to interested parties pertinent infor- 
mation about the Fair and in performing for 
them other valuable services. 

Owners of “List of Fairs and Exhibitions to 
be Held Abroad the Second Half of 1949 and 
the First Half of 1950,” issued by the Fairs 
and Exhibitions Branch of OIT in August 
1949, should correct their copies (on pages 3 
and 9) to show that the Swiss Industries Fair, 
Basel, will be held from April 15 to 25, 1950, 
instead of May. 


International Trade Fair, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia 


The Fiftieth Prague International Trade 
Fair of Czechoslovakia, which was opened on 
September 11 and was to end on the 18th, was 
prolonged 2 days in order to enable nu- 
merous additional foreign buyers, especially 
those attending the Vienna Fair, to visit the 
exhibition 

Fifteen countries participated at this jubi- 
lee Fair. Albania, Bulgaria, Finland, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Roumania, and the U.S. S. R. 
presented in their official and collective ex- 
hibitions samples of many of their respective 
industries. The U.S. S. R. exhibition alone 
covered 4,000 square meters, and was one of 
the biggest that the Soviet Union has, so far, 
organized abroad. 

Goods of particular note exhibited by for- 
eign private firms were machine tools, pre- 
cision and control instruments of French, 
Belgian, and Swiss make, grouped together 
in the collective exhibition organized by 
EMACK;; electrotechnical and electrical goods 
made by Philips (Netherlands) and the Brit- 
ish Acru Electric Tool Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd.; springs and spirals of Floridsdorfer 
Maschinenfabrik, Austria; office and kitchen 
machines, wines and food products of Italy; 
special machines for vehicle repairs, of the 
Thomson Manufacturing Co. of Copenhagen. 

Czechoslovak industrial exhibits were di- 
vided into sections according to the various 
branches of industry, such as metallurgy 
comprising foundry products and those of 
the heavy and light metal industries, motor 
cars, aircraft, machines, factory installations, 
electrotechnical material, radios, hardware; 
glass and bijouterie, optical: and scientific 
instruments, ceramics; chemicals, textiles 
and ready-made clothing; leather and rub- 
ber; paper and paper ware; office machines; 
the woodworking industry which presented 
all kinds of furniture, musical instruments, 
and the like, and the foodstuffs industry. 

Business at the Fair was reported to have 
been very brisk, and the number of visitors 
reached the figure of over 1,000,000. Among 
the visitors were buyers from 53 countries. 

Reportedly, important business was con- 
cluded, particularly in the textile, glass, 
ceramic, metallurgical, leather, and rubber 
sections. Among the countries doing most 
of the business were Italy, Holland, Austria, 
Denmark, Finland, Great Britain, the United 
States, and Australia. It is reported that, 
so far as the countries with planned econo- 
mies are concerned, their volume of foreign 
trade is fixed according to the yearly con- 
tracts emanating from their respective eco- 
nomic plans, the Fair being a basis for the 
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Economic Review of France, 1948. Vol. VI, 
No. 84. August 1949. 11 pp. Price 10 cents. 


Supplements (Vol. VI—1949 ) 


{These mimeographed reports, supplement- 
ing the International Reference Service, 
may be obtained on request from the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from any of the Department's 


Field Offices, listed on page 2 of this 

magazine | 

Economic Review of Lebanon, 1948. Vol. 
VI, Sup. No. 14. September 1949. 12 pp. 


Bureau of the Census 


[Publications for which a price is given are 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 


United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., or field offices, of the 
Department of Commerce listed on page 2 


of this magazine 
free upon request 


Other publications are 
rom the Bureau of the 


Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C.] 

FT 110—United States Imports for Con- 
sumption Merchandise Commodity by 
Country Origin. Jul; 1949. 77 pp 


Monthly issues 10 cents 

FT 120—United States Imports of Mer- 
chandise for Consumptior Country of 
Origin by Subgroup. July 


Monthly issues 10 cents 


FT 410—United States Exports of Domestic 
and Foreign Merchandise Commodity 
Country of Destination. Pt. I. Commedit' 
Groups 00-5. July 1949. 62 pp. Pt. II 
Commodity Groups 6-9. July 1949. 92 py 

FT 800—United States Trade in Merchan- 


dise and Gold and Silver 
Territories and Possessi 
nd Hawaii) June 194 


with United States 
yns (Except Alaska 
9. 17 Fp ] 


Monthly 
issues 10 cents 
FT 810—Bunker Oil and Coal Laden in the 


United States on Vessels Engaged in Foreign 


Trade. Summary Report. July 1949. 2 pp 
Monthly 
FT 900—United States 


Foreign Trade 
ul 


Total Trade. Summary Report. July 1949 


3 pp. Monthly 

FT 930—United States Foreign Trade 
Trade by Commodity. Summary Report 
July 1949. 10 pp. Monthly. 

FT 950—United States Foreign Trade 
Trade by Country. Summary Report. July 
1949. 4 pp. Monthly. 

FT 951—United States Foreign Trade. 


Trade with ECA Countries. Summary Re- 


port. July 1949. 1p. Monthly 
FT 952—United States Foreign Trade 
Trade with U. S. S. R. and other Eastern 


Europe. 
Monthly. 
FT 970—United States 
Trade by Customs District 
pert. July 1949. 2 pp. Monthly 

FT 972—United States Foreign Trade 
Water-Borne Trade by United States Port 


Summary Report. July 1949. 1 p, 


Foreign Trade 
Summary Re- 


Summary Report May 1949. 7 pp. 
Monthly 

FT 973-I—United States Foreign Trade 
Water-Borne Trade by Trade Area. Imports. 
Summary Report. Monthly. May 1949. 3 
pp. 

FT 975—United States Foreign Trade. 
Vessel Entrances and Clearances. Summary 
Report. July 1949. 3 pp. Monthly. 

FT 976—Shipments Under the United 


States Foreign Aid Programs Made on Army- 
or-Navy-Operated Vessel (American Flag) by 
Port of Lading by Country of Destination. 
Monthly. June 1949. 4 pp 


FT 976—Shipments Under the Uniteq 
States Foreign Aid Programs Made on Army- 
or-Navy-Operated Vessel (American Flag) 
by Port of Lading by Country of Destination. 
Monthly. July 1949. 3 pp 

FT 981—Shipping Weight and Dollar Value 
of Merchandise Laden On and Unladen From 
Vessels at United States Ports During the 
Intransit Movement of Merchandise From 
One Foreign Country to Another. May 1949. 


5 pp. Monthly. 

Statement 2402—United States Gold and 
Silver Movements. August 1949. 4 pp, 
Monthly 


Statement 2402—United States Gold and 
Silver Movements. (Exports and imports by 
countries and customs districts.) September 
21, 1949. 11 pp. 1 table. Fiscal 

Statement 2402—Special Statistical Reports 
on United States Water-Borne Foreign Com. 
merce. United States Vessel Exports to ECA 
Countries, by Type of Vessel and by Flag of 
Vessel. (No 13.) March 1949. 4 pp. Q 
tables Issued at irregular intervals 

P. B. 139-A—Chanves in Schedule A~— 
1 Classification of Imports into the 
United States, September 1, 1946 Edition.” 


“Statistici 





United States Lumber 
Industry Faces Depressed 
Export Trade 


(Continued from p. 7) 


fully recognized that export trade is of 
fundamental importance—to greater or 
less degree, depending upon the area and 
character of the lumbering operations. 
In a significant number of circumstances, 
foreign markets often mean the differ- 


ence between profitable and nonprofit- 
able operations in that they provide 
outlets for grades and sizes of lumber 
not fully marketable domestically. Many 
illustrations could be cited, but the most 
commonly Known are high-quality oak 
in the East squared timber in the 
West 

It is well, at 
future 


and 


the same time, to keep 
contingencies in view. In the 
event of drastic declines in domestic con- 
struction and the continued impact of 
substitute construction materials, for- 
eign trade in the future could be a major 
stabilizing factor. It is therefore neces- 
sary to keep in sight the benefits whicha 
continued, aggressive, foreign-trade de- 
velopment could provide under possibly 
less favorable domestic conditions in the 
future. 


Other Areas Important 


ALTHOUGH decreased trade with Eu- 
rope is an outstanding factor, neverthe- 
less it is apparent that this is not the sole 
cause of the currently depressed level of 
exports. Actually, no one oversea mar- 
keting area can be singled out in that 
connection. As shown in the accom- 
panying table, United States lumber 
shipments to South American and Asi- 
atic, as well as European, markets are 
considerably below norma!. Only a neg- 
ligible volume has moved this year to 
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Argentina, usually the ranking South 
American outlet. Japan has reappeared 
in the picture after many years, but on 
a comparatively small scale. China busi- 
ness is, of course, halted by the civil strife 
in that country. The evidence is plain 
that recovery in Europe alone will neither 
restore lumber trade to its healthiest 
state nor ease the surplus supply problem 
now confronting the industry. 


Market Not Permanently Lost 


WHEN ONE CONSIDERS the currency 
problems and other difficulties now pre- 
vailing in various countries, any opti- 
mistic outlook for an early improvement 
in United States lumber exports to Eu- 
rope appears to be unwarranted. It 
has been demonstrated during the past 
few years that European consumers can 
“set by’ with a minimum of this coun- 
try’s lumber, and that they can fill their 
essential requirements by using alternate 
species from other sources, with partic- 
ular attention to and use of tropical 
hardwoods. They probably will continue 
this pattern as 
However, it should be noted that the use 
of substitute tropical species is the result 
of emergency conditions. When these 
species first appeared on the market it 
was frequently asserted that they had 
an assured future. But this promise has 
not been fulfilled, and, after several years 


long as it is necessary 


of trial, complaints are widespread on 
the score of high prices; on the deterio- 
ration in quality; and on the fact that 
regular, consistent supplies are lacking. 

If trade in foreign countries reverts to 
a free-enterprise system, the economical 
utility and popularity of United States 
lumber are factors which logically can 
be expected to help such lumber regain 
its place in the market. United States 
lumber probably will not entirely dis- 
place some of the tropical species that 
now are widely accepted, but there is am- 
ple evidence that consumers are eager 
to obtain again well-manufactured lum- 
ber which is dependable in supply and 
has proved economical in use. 


United States Lumber 


treas, 1985-29 Annual 


/ rports, bu Geo 
“ji aph ie | reraqde, 


and 1948 


Mill is of board feet 
Annual 
Area of destination iverage 1948 

1085-39 
Europe Pat) 158 
Asia 227 42 
South America 189 73 
Caribbean Island 10 74 
Northern North America Sf) 16 
Africa 5Y 92 
Central America {8 23 
Oceania oN 9 
lotal 1, 196 550 
Include iwed timbers; rough and dressed boards, 


planks and seantling 
dimension stor k 


worked lumber 
Excludes railroad tie 


flooring, ete 
ind box shooks 
SOURCE Compiled by Forest Products Branch, OIT, 
from records of the Bureau of the Census, U.S Depart- 
ment of Commerce 
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Country Unit quoted rype of exchange 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential A 
Preferential B f 
Basic 
Auction 
Free market 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 
Ditferential 
Curb 
Brazil Cruzeiro Free market 
Chile Peso Junking market 
Free market 
fe es 
( ymbia anni 





Costa R ( 
Cub I 
Ecuador ( ral J 
Ire 
Hondu | Official 
\lexico Peso Ire 
Nicaragcu Cordoba Oflicial 
Curb 
!? wuay (Guara Oflicial 
Free 
Peru So] Oflicial 
Exchange cert fieate 
Free 
Salvador Colon Free 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Free 
Imports 
Other purposes 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 
Free 
Single preferential rate prior to October 1, 1949 
Called ordinary rate prior to October 1, 1949 
Auction rate not established as of October 3, 1949 


‘ January through June; 
December monthly averages 
average 

§ Colombia, exchange certificate rate for July: | cuador, 
free rate for June: Peru, free rate for July 

June to December 


Sept mber: November and 
ire included in this annual 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


irgentina.Imports into Argentina are paid for at 
one of the preferential rates or the basic-rate, according 
to their importance to the Argentine economy. Non- 
trade remittances from Argentina are effected at the 
free-market rate 

Poliria.Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the 
controlled rate or at the differential rate (established by 
decree of October 20, 1947), according to their importance 
to the Bolivian economy. A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar 
is levied on sales of exchange for commercial imports 
under decree of April 19, 1948. Most nontrade remit- 
tances are effected at the differential rate. The curb 
market is technically illegal 

PRrazil All remittances from Brazil are now made at 
the free-market rate, the official rate and the special 
free-market rate having been abolished respectively on 
July 22, 1946, and February 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of 
November 27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effee- 
tive January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making 
the effective rate for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros 
per dollar 

Chile Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which 
is the official rate, or at the banking market rate (estab 
lished Feb, 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of 
the articles to the Chilean economy, and some nontrade 
transactions are effected at those rates Che free-market 
rate is used for nontrade remittances 

Colombia Che Bank of the Republic rate is the official 
rate maintained by that Institution, Most imports are 


(annual 


LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 





1947 1948 | Augus — ate 
(annual) | “1919, | Rate | equivalent | 949 
in U.S. 
currency 
“ - aa if &78 $0. 2681 Oct. 3 
sn hed het we . 1704 Do. 
23 4. 23 24,23 6. 09 . 1642 Do 
O4 4.94 4.94 (3) Do. 
OS 4.36 4.81 9. 00 .1111 Do. 
2 42.42 42.42 42. 42 .0236 | Sept. 6 
56. 05 56. 05 56. O05 O78 Do. 
78.12 102. 25 102. 00 . 0098 Do. 
4 18. 72 18. 72 18.72 .0534 | Sept. 1 
43.10 43.10 43.10 . 0232 | Sept. 23 
ws 59. 64 81. 62 97. 00 0103 Do 
00 31. 00 31. 00 31. 00 0323 Do. 
75 1. 7¢ 1. 96 1. 96 5102 Aug. 19 
76 1.77 1. 96 1. 96 5102 Do. 
17 2. 68 3. 28 3.35 2985 Do 
6 6. 60 7.76 &, 20 1220 | Sept. 26 
67 ». 67 6 5. 67 1764 Do 
00 1.00 1, 00 1.00 1, 0000 Sept. 30 
77 12. 50 13. 50 13. 50 . 0741 Sept. 6 
7.47 18. 05 16. 93 17. 54 . 0570 Do 
4 2.04 2.04 2. 04 .4902 | Sept. 15 
RO 8. 65 8. 65 . 1156 Do 
5. 00 5.00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 | Sept. 13 
64 6. 32 6. 98 7.33 . 1364 Do 
12 3. 12 3.12 3.12 .3205 | Sept. 1 
1 3. 62 3. 75 3. 75 Do 
6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 Sept. 23 
18. 90 Do. 
18 13. 98 18. 50 19. 50 Do. 
50 2.50 2.50 2. 50 4000 | Sept. 15 
90 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 Do. 
90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . §263 Do. 
785 2.03 2. 65 2. 90 .3448 Sept. 23 
35 3.35 3. 35 3.35 . 2985 Sept. 15 
35 3.35 3.35 3. 35 29085 Do. 


paid for at these rates, subject to taxes ranging from 10 
to 30 percent. Payments for other imports are made 
it the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging from 10 to 30 
percent. Remittances on account of capital may be 
made either at the curb rate, or in some instances for 
which special provision is made, at the official rate, but 
subject in both eases to a 4-percent tax Nontrade 
transactions are subject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 
pereent, and only in transactions specifically provided 
for may exchange at the official rate be used for this 
purpose. Allexchange taxes are calculated on the official 
rate. 

Costa Rica.—Imports are covered at the controlled rate. 
Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncon- 
trolled rate. 

i.cuador.—*‘Essential” imports are paid for at the 
official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar 
on import permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 
sucres per dollar. ‘‘Useful’” imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus the import permit charges and a 42- 
sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate 
to 20.04 sucres per dollar. ‘‘Luxury’ imports are paid 
for at the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 
percent and 1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre-per-dollar 
charge. Most nontrade remittances are made at the 
free rate, 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; 
most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate. 
A tax of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the 
official rate. 

Paraguay.—Depending upon the essentiality of the 
merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or 
at an auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the 
official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the 
free rate, 

Peru.—Some imports are paid for at the official rate, 
but payment for most permitted imports, as well as 
other permitted transactions is effected through the us¢ 
of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market. 

Uruguay.—The distinction between the free rate for 
imports and that for other purposes was reestablished 
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Finland’s Major Export 
Industries Face Prospect 
of 1949 Contraction 


(Continued from p. 5) 


index for all exports was 1,382 for Jan- 
uary 1949 (1935=100), while for the pe- 
riod January—June it averaged 1,319. 
This index was 779 for the year 1946, 
1,175 for 1947, and 1,383 for 1948. 

For all imports the January index was 
1,041, that for January—June 1,012. It 
was 896 for 1946, 950 for 1947, and 1,036 
for 1948. 

On the basis of annual figures the 
rates of increase of unit values, as com- 
pared with 1945, were: 1946, all imports, 
27 percent, and all (commercial) ex- 
ports, 77 percent; 1947, all imports, 34 
percent, and all exports, 161 percent; 
1948, all imports, 46 percent, and all ex- 
ports, 208 percent. Expressed as “terms 
of trade” (ratio of import to export unit 
values) the trend, on the basis of 
1935=100, was: 1945, 157 to 100; 1946, 
112 to 100; 1947, 81 to 100; and 1948, 75 
to 100. 

It is significant that, at the end of the 
war, the value of Finnish exports, in 
terms of imports, was abnormally low. 
The rapid betterment of this situation, 
illustrated above, was of great benefit to 
the economy of Finland. The advan- 
tage to Finland remaining at the end of 
June 1949 is expressed by the ratio 76 
to 100, indicating a reversal of trend, 
however. 

The volume index (1935=100) for 
January—June trade was, for imports, 
114 in 1949 against 121 for the like period 
of 1948, while for “commercial” exports 
the respective figures were 75 and 69. 

Finland participated in the recent 
“GATT” negotiations at Annecy, France, 
with a view to accession to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


Reparations 


ACCORDING to customs statistics, rep- 
arations deliveries during the first 6 
months of 1949 totalled 5,100,000,000 
Finnish marks compared with 6,800,000,- 
000 in the corresponding period of 1948. 
The ratio to total exports during the 
same months was 18 percent as against 23 
percent in 1948. Since products of the 
wood-processing industries were virtually 
eliminated in the reparations reduction of 
July 1948, deliveries in the current year 
comprised ships (barges, tugboats, and 
fishing vessels), wood-processing ma- 
chinery, locomotives and freight cars, 
and various types of electric power equip- 
ment. 





on August 11, 1948, after having been suspended since 
July 24, 1947. 

Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical. 

All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those above. 
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TABLE 2.—Major Exports and Imports, 


JSJanuary—/ une 


[Note: All fons are metric] 
Item 1948 =: 1949 


EXports (COMMERCIAL) 


Roundwood 


1,000 cubic meters 102 644 
Lumber ; 


standards 
Plywood 1,000 cubic meters 75 
Prefabricated houses 1,000 tons 90.6 59 
Mechanical pulp do 12.9 64.3 
Sulfite pulp do 185.7 | 189.5 
Sulfate pulp do 168.0 118.8 
Cardboard do 16.5 14.2 
Paperboard do 30.4 30.0 
Newsprint do 129.9 165.6 
Wrapping paper do 3. 
Fine paper do 29.7 | 20.3 
Machinery -. million Fmks__| 2,527 | 3, 692 


IMPORTS 
Meat million Fmks 322 2 
Fish do 150 75 
Dairy products do 630 2 
Fruit do 146 $s 
Wheat 1,000 tons 66.1) 121 


7 do 
Fats and oils million Fmks 629 Qs4 
Sugar 1,000 tons 35.6 42.7 
Coal and coke do 1.000 2 3 
Petroleum products do 198.6 1438.2 
Fertilizers do 124 185 
Hides and skins million Fmks 258 638 
Wool tons 1, 575 2 56S 
Cotton ) 435 
Machinery iks 7 
Electrical equipment do 7 
Pig iron 1,000 tons 4 
Iron and steel ingots and billets do 1s 
Iron and steel plate do 30 


ic 


million Fn 


Source: Official Customs Statistics 


SOTEVA, the War Reparations Board, 
announced that deliveries during the fifth 
reparations year, July 1, 1948, through 
June 30, 1949, came to $19,400,000 (1938 
dollars). The break-down was: ma- 
chines and appliances $10,400,000, ships 
$8,100,000, paper products $700,000, and 
other items $200,000. Undelivered due 
items amounted only to $17,168 at the 
end of June, while advance deliveries on 
the next period were $1,900,000. SOTEVA 
also announced that it would request the 
U.S. S. R. to cancel fines of $442,000 for 
late deliveries, as has been the practice in 
the past (the U. S. S. R. wrote off two- 
thirds of the $900,000 in fines for the pre- 
ceding reparations year). As of June 30 
Finland had paid off $172,500,000 on a 
total war indemnity of $226,000,000 re- 
maining after the reduction of July 1948. 

Agreement was reached on June 29 re- 
garding deliveries during the sixth rep- 
arations year, which covers the 18-month 
period, July 1, 1949, through December 
31,1950. Deliveries will total $26,654,000, 
divided into three 6-month periods, with 
almost half of the amount due in the first 
period, July-December 1949. On the list 
are a board factory with an annual ca- 
pacity of 58,000 tons, a pulp mill with a 
capacity of 50,000 tons, equipment for two 
prefabricated-house factories, two ply- 
wood factories, paper and parchment ma- 
chines, planing and other woodworking 
equipment. Railway-equipment deliver- 
ies will include 60 locomotives and 155 
narrow-gage freight cars. In addition 
there will be 137 different types of ships, 
ranging from river tugs to 3,200-ton 
steamers. Valves, electric motors, and 
generators are also listed. No paper, tim- 


ber products, or prefabricated houses— 
material that Finland could easily sup- 
ply—will be delivered as reparations. 


Finance 


General Position 


Finland’s domestic financial position 
showed a marked improvement during 
the first 6 months of 1949. The national 
debt was reduced, currency issue re- 
mained stable, and more normal credit 
conditions were established in the money 
market, permitting a reduction in the 
abnormally high postwar interest rates, 
In addition, there were indications that 
the tax burden would be eased during the 
course of the year and that Government 
expenditures for reparations, land reset- 
tlement, and agricultural subsidies would 
be reduced. The sharp rise in bankrupt- 
cies provoked no real concern, and the 
improvement in the stock market over the 
latter part of 1948 was hailed with satis- 
faction. 


International Finance 


Finland’s international financial con- 
dition also improved from the over-all 
point of view. The foreign debt was 
reduced, and the current international- 
payments position of all banks at the 
end of June was much more satisfactory 
than a year before, as a result of an 
improved trade balance. But the drop 
in exports to the hard-currency coun- 
tries, particularly the United States, 
made the shortage of dollars and other 
hard currencies more acute and increased 
the pressure on sterling. The bilateral 
and trilateral trade agreements with 
Poland and the U.S.S. R. eliminated free 
sterling and dollar payments for coal. 

No figures are available concerning 
the international balance of payments 
during the first 6 months of 1949, but, 


TABLE 3.—International Payments 
Position, All Banks 





[In millions of Finnish marks 
1948 1049 
Iter - 
Jur uy) «De 31 June 30 
ASSETS 
Bank of Finland 
Foreign correspondents 652 2, 027 1, 304 
Foreign bills 327 420 426 
Commercial bank 
Foreign claims 2, 406) 2,194 2, 828 
Total assets 3, 475 1. 650 4, 558 
LIAVILITIES 
Bank of Finland 
Foreign clearing account 3. 656 9 199 1, 339 
Foreign correspondent 1,19 1, 122 1, 960 
Foreign debt 258 530 
Commercial bank 
Foreign debt 2, 217 2, O87 2, 454 
Total liabilities 7. O04 5. 666 6, 283 
Less assets 8475 4, 650 4, 558 
Foreign payment position, all 
banks , SRO 1, 016 1, 725 
Source: Bank of Finland Monthly Bulletin 
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since the trade balance is the major fac- 
tor, some indication may be seen in the 
fact that the trade deficit at the end of 
June was 4,200,000,000 Finnish marks, 
compared with a deficit of 7,500,000,000 
Finnish marks in June 1948. The im- 
provement was due largely to reduced 
imports. 

Another indication is the interna- 
tional-payments position of commercial 
banks and the Bank of Finland, which is 
summarized in table 3. 

Finland received no foreign loans dur- 
ing the first half of 1949, but a loan from 
the International Bank for $12,500.000 
was signed on August 1, 1949. 


Domestic Finance 

Gold reserves, not included in the 
above table, remained steady at 269,000,- 
000 Finnish marks during the current 
year. 

The foreign debt was reduced slightly 
during the first half of 1949 from 43,600.,- 
000,000 Finnish marks on December 30, 
1948, to 42,500,000,000 Finnish marks on 
June 30, 1949, as a result of making the 
final repayment on the 1940 British war 
loan of 2,400,000 pounds sterling. 

Currency circulation as of June 30, 
1949, totaled 27,900,000,000 Finnish 
marks——-only a fraction above the cir- 
culation at the same time the preceding 
year. Note circulation decreased sea- 
sonally in January 1949 to 25,700,000,000 
marks but increased during the follow- 
ing months, reaching a postwar high of 
28,100,000,000 marks in May. This in- 
crease was not considered inflationary 
in relation to the general price level and 
volume of trade. 

The national debt decreased from 
121,600,000,000 marks on December 31, 
1948, to 115,000,000,000 marks on June 30, 
1949, having dropped below 112,000,000,- 
000 marks, the lowest point in 2 years, 
in May as a result of turn-over tax re- 
ceipts. The reduction occurred mainly 
in the domestic debt, the Government 
redeeming internal bonds, issued during 
the war years, to a value of 3,700,000,000 
marks. Since many of these bonds were 
held by commercial banks, the redemp- 
tion contributed to the easing of the 
general money market. The improve- 
ment in the Government's financial po- 
sition was also reflected in reduced 
borrowing from the Bank of Finland. 
Treasury bills outstanding at the end of 
June totaled 16,700,000,000 marks, com- 
pared with 19,200,000,000 marks at the 
beginning of the year. As mentioned 
above, there was also a slight reduction 
in the foreign debt. 

The domestic money market Was con- 
siderably easier during the first half of 
1949, compared with similar periods in 
previous years. A temporary tightening 
occurred in February and May when 
quarterly payments by business enter- 
prises of the turn-over sales tax fell due. 
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Deposits in the commercial banks de- 
creased in those months, and the banks 
were forced to resort to the rediscount- 
ing facilities of the Bank of Finland. 
But, at the end of June, rediscounts to- 
taled only 1,165,000,000 marks—less than 
one-third of the amount in June 1948. 
The decline was partially seasonal but 
mainly a result of increased savings and 
reduced business activity in the export 
industries. 

The Bank of Finland reduced its mini- 
mum discount rate by one-half of 1 per- 
cent to 634 percent on February 1, 1949. 
The commercial banks followed suit 
shortly thereafter. In accordance with 
the recommendation of the General Eco- 
nomic Planning Committee, a further 
1 percent reduction in discount rates 
was effected on July 1, 1949. Commer- 
cial-bank discount rates were also re- 
duced by 1 percent as of July 1, to 5 
percent on savings deposits and 1 percent 
on checking accounts. The General 
Economic Planning Committee’s recom- 
mendation was based on the conviction 
that, with the appearance of strong de- 
flationary tendencies in the national 
economy, credit inflation was no longer 
a threat. 

Saviligs continued their upward march 
during the first 4 months of 1949. Total 
deposits in all credit institutions reached 
110,800,000,000 marks at the end of April, 
but fell slightly in May. The decline 
occurred in commercial rather than in- 
dividual deposits, although it was re- 
ported that rural deposits fell off in the 
spring as a result of the decline in agri- 
cultural prices. The number of bank- 
ruptcies increased during the first half 
of the year. There were only 40 bank- 
ruptcies in all of 1948, but 90 occurred 
in the first half of 1949. 


The Budget 


THE NATIONAL BUDGET for the cal- 
endar year 1949 was set at 100,200,000,000 
marks, the highest basic budget in Fin- 
land’s history, although total expendi- 
tures under the 1948 basic and supple- 
mentary budgets totaled more than 
113,700,000,000 marks. Current revenue 
is estimated at 93,500,000,000 marks, 
comprising mainly receipts from the 
direct capital levy and income and prop- 
erty taxes (25,300,000,000) and the in- 
direct turn-over sales tax and import 
duties (47,300,000,000). The anticipated 
capital revenue of 6,700,000,000 marks 
consists of long-term domestic borrowing 
and bond issue (5,500,000,000) and issu- 
ance of indemnity bonds for land re- 
settlement (2,100,000,000). Capital rev- 
enue will be increased if any foreign 
loans are received, although the only one 
in prospect at the end of the first half 
year was the $12,500,000 loan from the 
International Bank (signed on August 1, 
1949). 


Under current expenditures (69,800,- 
000,000) the major items are: Social ex- 
penditures (child allowances 8,200,000,- 
000, social insurance 4,300,000,000) ; war 
reparations (11,500,000,000) ; agricultural 
subventions and price equalization (about 
2,300,000,000) ; interest on public debt 
(3,900,000,000). 

Capital expenditures of the income- 
yielding class include investment in state 
communications and transportation en- 
terprises (5,500,000,000), ARAVA hous- 
ing loans (3,000,000,000) , and debt amor- 
tization (11,000,000,000). Non-income- 
yielding capital expenditures, mainly 
purchases of equipment and buildings, 
amount to 2,800,000,000—bringing total 
capital expenditures to 30,400,000,000. 

The necessity of raising Government 
employees’ salaries and providing work 
relief for the unexpectedly large number 
of unemployed in the early part of the 
year forced the Cabinet to request supple- 
mentary funds of 8,600,000,000 marks 
from the Diet in May. 

The budget picture was greatly altered 
by the reduction of the turn-over (sales) 
tax by 5 percent and the termination of 
grain subsidies and price-equalization 
payments on grain imports as of July 1, 
1949. Preliminary official estimates 
placed the loss from the former at 
3,500,000,000 marks for the first half of 
1949. No estimate has been made re- 
garding the gain from the latter. 

The General Economic Planning Com- 
mittee’s report recommended that the 
national budget be reduced 25 percent 
from its present level by 1956, that reduc- 
tions in the income and property tax and 
turn-over sales tax be effected in 1950, 
that the capital levy be discontinued, 
after the final 1950 payment, that funds 
for land resettlement be cut in half in 
1950, that the Bank of Finland’s power 
to issue currency against bills of ex- 
change be restricted. 


Wages, Cost of Living, Industrial 
Costs 


DECREE No. 738 of October 3, 1947, con- 
tains various provisions intended to regu- 
late and stabilize wages in Finnish in- 
dustry. These include the establishment 
of a special cost-of-living index, reflect- 
ing the October 1947 level, with a re- 
quirement that negotiated wages are to 
be increased by 5.5 percent for every 
5 percent rise in the special index. In 
the event of a fall in the cost-of-living 
index, wages are to be decreased 5 per- 
cent for each full 10 percent drop in the 
index—measured from the level at which 
wages were last adjusted. Revisions of 
the index are made quarterly. 

This special index (October 147=100) 
was 112 in November 1948; it fell to 106 
in February 1949 and decreased further, 
to 105, in May. In consequence, there 
were no “index” wage-level changes dur- 
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ing the first half of 1949, and the decrease 
in the index increased the spread be- 
tween the current index level and the 


critical point (115) at which “index” 
wage increases would be required. 

However, effective February 1, 1949, 
increases of from 1 to 5 percent were 
decreed for the benefit of groups receiv- 
ing disproportionately low pay (so- 
called “trough wages”). These increases 
were not received by farm labor until 
late in April, when grain price increases 
were authorized. Wages of Government 
employees were increased by 5 to 10 per- 
cent in June. 

Among the proposals of the General 
Economic Planning Committee was the 
recommendation that wage control be 
discontinued except for the establish- 
ment of minimum wages in those fields 
where the labor organization is too weak 
to act as an effective bargaining agent. 
There has been no action on this recom- 
mendation so far. 

The rise in rents in May and in bread 
prices in July, although partially offset 
by a general price decline and a reduc- 
tion from 20 percent to 15 percent in the 
sales tax, caused some worker-dissatis- 
faction. 

There were no substantial changes in 
the cost of living during the first 6 
months of 1949. The effects of author- 
ized rent increases of 30 to 40 percent 
on May 1 were compensated in part by 
reduced food costs and in part by reduced 
fuel and lighting costs. Consumer dis- 
satisfaction with price increases for 
cereal products and anticipated price in- 
creases of imported goods as the result 
of the July devaluation were met to some 
extent by price reduction for dairy prod- 
ucts and the reduction of the turn-over 
(sales) tax from 20 to 15 percent on 
July 1. 

The “old” cost-of-living index (1938= 
100), with some fluctuation, declined by 
13 points from the beginning of the year 
to 782 in June (see Table 4). The gen- 
eral wholesale price index showed a cor- 
responding decrease in the same period. 

Unemployment became serious during 
the early part of the year as a result of 
greatly reduced timber cutting, dimin- 
ished activity in the export industries 
and the near completion of various 
power-plant construction projects. The 
maximum was reached at the end of 
March, at which time there were more 
than 51,000 registered unemployed— 
more than twice the number during the 
same season in normal prewar years. 
Forest and building workers were the 
most seriously affected. 

Beginning in April, unemployment de- 
creased rapidly as spring forest work 
commenced, small farmers returned to 
their farms, and building activity ex- 
panded under the stimulation of the 
ARAVA housing loans. By the end of 


ere 


June the number of registered unem- 
ployed was barely 1,000. 

Unemployment relief measures applied 
under Government supervision and with 
Government financial support were quite 
successful, 59 percent of the unemployed 
having been placed on relief projects in 
February, 68 percent in March, and 75 
percent in April. Government subven- 
tions for relief work totaled more than 
2,200,000,000 Finnish marks by April 14, 
and the total budgeted amount for 1949 
is almost 2,800,000,000 marks. 


TABLE 4.—Finland’s Cost-of-Living Inder 


[1938100 


1948 1949 


ten 
Item 


June Decem- June 


Total index iio 7 
Food 8U4 Ys5 GOS 
Rent 140 
Heat and light 1, 008 1, 192 F 

Clothing $22 Su “4 

Taxes 1, 429 2, 073 2, 040 
Other 684 817 791 


Sovrce: Finnish Bureau for Socia] Researct 
Drastic—Possible 


Effects 


SPEAKING OF the July devaluation of 
the Finnish mark, the President of the 
Bank of Finland stated that the step 
was taken because the only alternative 
would have been reduced production. 
In the Finnish view the sharp decline in 
world prices threatened to paralyze Fin- 
land’s export industries ‘(primarily the 
forest-products branches, which have re- 
cently become even more preponderant in 
the export field than formerly). This 
would have caused very serious difficulties 
in the entire national economy. At the 
same time officials expressed the view 
that the continuing decline in world 
prices would partly offset the automatic 
increases resulting from the devaluation. 
The September devaluation, just an- 
nounced, is far more drastic. Further- 
more, since it coincides with extensive 
devaluation among the currencies of 
Finland’s trade partners and competitors 
in world markets, the ultimate effect of 
the step upon developments in Finland 
is impossible to forecast at this time. 
The aggregate devaluation of the Fin- 
nish mark is greater than that of the 
other European currencies that have re- 
cently been devalued. Finland still re- 
tains, therefore, some part of the export 
advantage visualized by the Bank of 
Finland in July. The extent to which 
this advantage will be retained for the 
longer run will depend, as in many other 
cases, upon Finland’s relative success in 
restraining production cost increases. 


Devaluation 





Madagascar’s imports of chemicals in 1948 
totaled 13,677 metric tons, valued at 160,- 
487,000 francs. 
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Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

14. England—William Peter Export (Liver. 
pool) Limited (export merchants and bro- 
kers), Hargreaves Building, Chapel Street, 
Liverpool 3, offers to export first-class quality 
general merchandise 

15. England—E Scott (manufacturers’ 
representative), 33a Fore Street, Redruth, 
Cornwall, offers to export horizontal Diese} 
engines. 

16. England—The Sterling Rubber Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Midland Works, Tipping 
Street, Manchester 12, is interested in ex- 
porting and obtaining a sole agent for all 
qualities of water-resistant gabardine coats, 
rubber and plastic raincoats for men and 
women 


17. England—Vickers - Goodwin Limited 
(manufacturer), Albion Works, Kidsgrove 
Staffordshire, offers to export unlimited 


quantities of metal windows and sashes con- 
structed from rolled steel sections, in paint 
or rustproof finish. Windows and sashes are 
made according to British Standard Specifi- 
cation 990, 1945. Specifications and price 
lists are obtainable on a loan basis from Com. 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C 

18. France—Etablissements Georges Bou- 
chery (manufacturer, exporter), 12 ter Rue 
de Lens, Lille (Nord), desires to export and 
seeks United States agent for very best 
quality printing with automatic 
feed. Firm states it is in a position to export 
60 printing machines annually. Illustrated 
leaflet (in French) is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C 

19. Germany—Aligeier & Schénherr G. m 
b. H. (manufacturer), Post Triberg /Schwarz- 
wald, (175) Gremmelsbach, offers to export 
Black Forest clocks including cuckoo clocks 

(To correct Import Trade Opportunity No. 
23, FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 3, 
1949.) 

20. Germany 


machine 


Deggendorfer Werft & Eisen- 
bau G. m. b. H. (Deggendorf Shipyards & 
Construction Co., Ltd.) (manufacturer), 
427 Donaulaende, Deggendorf, Bavaria (U. S. 
Zone), offers to export multiple bucket erz- 
cavators (shale planer), without motors 
Four 6, and 8 PS. Per-hour capacity of the 
three models: 400 to 1,200 cubic feet. Fur- 
ther information including specifications 
and prices (in German) are available on a 
from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

21. Greece—G, Manolopoulos (packer and 
exporter of currants, sultanas, and figs), 
2 Elefth. Venizelou Street, Patras, has avail- 
able for export up to 500 tons of black seed- 
less currants, Vostizza shade-dried, foreign 
materials not over 5 percent. Quality: Good. 
Washed and fumigated for home consump- 
tion according to U. S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration regulations. Prices obtainable 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

22. Greece—'‘Zavela and Rodopoulo” 
(packer and exporter of currants and sul- 
tanas), 45 Riga Ferreou Street, Patras, offers 
to export up to 500 tons of qood-quality 
black seedless currants, Vostizza shade-dried, 
foreign materials not over 5 percent. Cur- 
rants are washed and fumigated for home 
consumption according to U. S. Food and 


loan basis 
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prug Administration regulations. Prices 
will be furnished to interested firms upon 
request to Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

93. Italy—Alessandro Pizzorni (export 
merchant), Via Clerici, 3, Milan, offers to 
export and seeks agent for scissors (em- 
proidery, surgical, tailor’s garden, electri- 
cian’s and barber’s). Firm states it can 
export 5,000 dozen scissors each month. 
Illustrated leaflet and price list available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

24. Japan—Daido Chemical Trading Co., 
Ltd. (Daido Kagaku Sangyo K. K.), (im- 
porters, exporters), Tanshi Building, No. 51, 
4-Chome, Awajimachi, Higashi-Ku, Osaka, 
offers to export chemicals and related prod- 
ucts, dyestuffs, pigments, fats and oils, gen- 
eral merchandise, metal products, tools, 
ceramic wares, tertiles, foodstuffs, and min- 
erals. 

25. Japan—Daitai Bussan Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, manufacturer) 48, Nozaki- 
Cho, Kita-Ku, Osaka, wishes to export 
enamelware, spinning and weaving ma- 
chinery and accessories, machine _ tools, 
screws and nails, and electric lights 

26. Japan—-Fuji Koeki Co, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer and exporters), 4 1-Chrome, Horidome, 
Nihonvashi, Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, offers to ex- 
port various qualities of dried chillies. 

27. Japan—The Gosho Co., Ltd. (exporter, 
importer, manufacturers’ representative), 
C. P. O. Box 35, Osaka, wishes to export imi- 
tation pearls, alabaster, pig bristles, and 
sewing needles 

28. Japan—Jiro Honda (manufacturers, 
exporters), No. 115/2 Yamamoto-Dori 5- 
Chome, Ikuta-Ku, Kobe, wishes to export 
shell and plastic buttons, imitation pearl 
and alabaster beads and necklaces, Christ- 
mas decorations, watch crystals, celluloid 
toys, sun glasses, spectacle lenses, sewing 
needles, paper and silk fans 

29. Japan—Kurashiki & Co. (manufac- 
turers and exporters of buttons and fancy 
goods), 23, Higashikozu Kitanocho, Tenno- 
jiku, Osaka, offers to export shell buttons. 

30. Japan—Naniwa Boyeki Shokai (Gomet 
Kaisha), (manufacturers, exporters and im- 
porters), 25 Satsumabori Minaminocho Ni- 
shiku, Osaka, seeks market for optical glass 
in blocks of square or rectangular shape or 
disks with two opposite sides polished, also 
available in molded form for lenses or prisms. 

31. Japan—Sanyu Co. (importer, exporter), 
No. 21, Naka-Cho, Shizuoka City, offers to 
export wooden wares such as salad bowls, 
boxes, chests, trays, nutcracker sets; lacquer 
wares; bamboo wares; paper and paper prod- 
ucts; straw slippers; firecrackers; hand sew- 
ing needles; hardware; canned goods; ply- 
wood; and general merchandise 

32. Japan—-Showa Yoko Limited (export- 
ers), 16 Sakaecho, Kanda, Chiyoda-Ku, 
Tokyo, wishes to export porcelain and ceramic 
flower vases and electric lamp vases, featur- 
ing Japanese groups, figures, and scenes 

33. Japan—Tokyo Kogyo Boyeki Shokali 
Ltd. (importer, exporter), No. 30, 2-Chome 
Shibashimbashi, Minato-Ku, Tokyo, offers to 
export fancy Japanese cloisonné buttons, and 
artificial flowers. 

34. Japan—Tsukuba Chemical Industry 
Co., Ltd., No. 4, 1-Chome, Asakusabashi, Dai- 
toku, Tokyo, offers to export rice-bran oil 
war suitable for use as replacements for 
carnauba wax. Firm states this new product 
is suitable for the manufacture of shoe 
polish, carbon paper, crayons, art paper, and 
painting wax. Samples of wax are available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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35. Japan—Yuasa Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porters and exporters), Tokyo Bank Build- 
ing, 24 Kyomachi, Ikutaku, Kobe, is inter- 
ested in exporting bamboo products. 

36. Japan—K. Yura & Co. Ltd. (importers, 
exporters), No. 721 Dojima Building, Kinuga- 
sacho, Kitaku, Osaka, offers to export thread, 
handkerchiefs, table cloths, shoe and boot 
laces, bookbinding cloth, imitation leather 
cloth, oil cloth and oil silks, spinning bob- 
bins, cameras, binoculars and microscopes, 
galvanized barbed wire and plain wire, 
enamelware, celluloid sheets, moulding pow- 
ders, safety matches, leather and leather 
products, Christmas decorations and bulbs, 
imitation pearl necklaces, alabaster beads, 
glass bottles and vacuum flasks. 

37. Mexico—Empacadoras Calidad, S. A. 
(manufacturer), Calle 60 Norte No. 65, 
Colonia Sta. Maria Insurgentes, Mexico, D. 
F., has available for export 15,000 cases (6 
cans per case) of No. 10 cans of tomato 
puree, 1.05 specific gravity, U. S. Grade 
Standard “C”. United States Department of 
Agriculture certificates of quality and con- 
dition are available on this lot. 

38. Netherlands—Grafisch Ontwerp Cen- 
trum (exporters), Utrechtschestraat 20, 
Arnhem, offers to export first-quality Old 
Dutch hand-made papers. 

39. Sweden—Ferno-Bolaget (manufacturer 
and wholesaler), O. Férstadsgatan 3, Malmo, 
offers to export and seeks United States rep- 
presentative for standard school desks and 
chairs,;made of red beech with top of “‘ma- 
sonite."" Desks are made in several sizes suit- 
able for all ages. Further information and 
photograph are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

40. Sweden—-AB Mittstockar (manufactur- 
er), Liding6—-3, Stockholm, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for first-class folding rules of 
aluminum alloy. Further information and 
illustrated literature available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

41. Sweden—Upsala-Ekeby AB (manufac- 
turer), Ekebybruk, has available for export 
approximately 300 tons of ceramics annually. 
Catalog is obtainable on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Export Opportunities 


42. Ethiopia—Teferi Chareou (manufac- 
turer), P. O. Box 1805, Addis Ababa, seeks 
purchase quotations for good-quality col- 
ored paper labels for beverage bottles. De- 
tails for label will be provided by firm upon 
receipt of samples from American printers. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared, 

43. Germany—Gunther Gienow (manufac- 
turer of pharmaceutical products), Ferdi- 
nandstr. 25/27, (24a) Hamburg 1, seeks pur- 
chase quotations from manufacturers of pen- 
icillin, particularly procain penicillin. 

44. Germany—Walter Huch & Co., 6-7 
Stubbenhuk, Hamburg 11, wishes purchase 
quotations from manufacturers of nylon rope 
and cable. 

45. India—India Tube Mills & Metal Indus- 
tries Limited (importer of raw materials, 
manufacturer of galvanized iron steel pipe), 
126 Narayan Dhuru Street, Bombay 3, wishes 
purchase quotations for 6,000 long tons of 
steel strips (skelp) suitable for the manufac- 
ture of butt welded tubes. The steel used in 
the strips should contain .04—.06 percent car- 
bon; .35-55 percent manganese; .06 percent 


maximum sulphur and .06 percent maximum 
Phvesphorus. 

46. Japan—Sakurai Kenzai Sangiyo Co., 
Ltd. (importers and exporters of building ma- 
terials), 9 Miyuki-cho, Shizuoka City, seeks 
quotations for building materials. 

47. Japan—Watanabe & Co. (manufactur- 
ers, importers, exporters), 4, 4-Chome, Nishi- 
Shibaura, Minato-Ku, Tokyo, wishes to 
contact manufacturers of raw materials for 
the chemical industries, and materials for 
polishing metals. 

48. Norway—Teknisk Compani A/S. (im- 
porter, manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer), 
Raadhusgate 6, Oslo, wishes to contact man- 
ufacturers of oil pumps for dispensing lu- 
bricating oil to automotive vehicles from 
sealed containers; also, portable, self-priming 
drainage pumps. Firm is interested in 
portable pumps similar to models AZ-35-8 
and AZ-35-11, formerly manufactured by 
the Johnson Motor Co. of Waukegan, Il. 

49. Pakistan—Taufiq & Co., Marriot Road, 
Karachi, wishes to obtain $60,000 to $75,000 
worth of blood plasma, dried, 450 c. c., for use 
in Pakistan hospitals. Firm states its 
request is on behalf of the Pakistan Depart- 
ment of Supply and Development. Interested 
United States firms should communicate di- 
rectly with Taufiq & Co. Cable address: 
THYGRACE. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Agency Opportunities 


50. Jamaica—Henn Shim Mintai Co., Ltd. 
(wholesale merchants), 108c & d Barry Street, 
Kingston, seeks representation from millers 
of good-quality rice. Firm is interested in 
rice packed in 100-pound jute bags. Sam- 
ples of rice should be furnished with quota- 
tions. 

(NoTE: The government purchases all rice 
for Jamaica through local agents who submit 
sealed bids. Local agent is not permitted to 
receive any commission from the supplier 
abroad, but receives from the government 1 
percent on the c. & f. price. Jamaican agents 
wish to purchase directly from millers in 
order to be in a position to offer lower bids to 
the government.) 

51. Madagascar—SOCIMEX (Société d’Im- 
portation et d’Exportation), (importer of 
machinery, retailer of spare parts for ma- 
chinery), P. O. Box 83, Tananarive, is inter- 
ested in obtaining representation from an 
American manufacturer of helicopters. Firm 
believes it can find immediate buyers for 
three or four helicopters. The helicopters 
will be used for fighting grasshoppers, and, 
later, for carrying persons and some supplies 
to and from mines. 

52. Pakistan—Consolidated Commercial 
Co. (importer, retailer, wholesaler, agent), 
Post Box 744, Garden Road, Karachi, is in- 
terested in becoming an agent or distributor 
in Pakistan for mobile workshops. 

53. Union of South Africa—G. Havinden 
(Pty) Ltd., 24-26 Rapson Court, Durban, is 
interested in obtaining the South African 
agency of an American manufacturer of 
dairy and ice-cream equipment. Firm is par- 
ticularly interested in medium-sized equip- 
ment of the following types: pasteurizers, 
homogenizers, coolers, cold-storage vats, 
freezers, compressors, carton fillers, brick 
cutters, chocolate dipping machines, storage 
cans, and moulds for ice-cream bricks. Firm 
imports and distributes ingredients and 
mixes used by the ice-cream industry, and 
acts as commission agents selling all types 
of equipment used by both the dairy and 
the ice-cream industries. 

54. Union of South Africa—H. E. Teifel & 
Co. (manufacturers’ agents), P. O. Box 9487, 
Johannesburg, seeKs agency for the follow- 
ing lumber: Douglas fir, California redwood, 
and Southern pine. 
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Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Dealers— 
Trinidad, B. W. I. 

Bakeries—Mexico. 

Instruments, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—France. 

Lumber Importers and Agents—Bermuda. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Lebanon. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Peru. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, Manufacturers, and Exporters— 
Algeria. 










FAIRS and 
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conclusion of contracts for the following 
period. 

The Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia 
inaugurated the Fair. It was also visited by 
other members of the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment and members of the Diplomatic Corps, 
as well as by numerous Official and commer- 
cial delegations from Germany, Argentina, 
Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, France, Hungary, 
India, Italy, Poland, Roumania, Turkey, and 
the U.S. S. R. 


Seottish Industries Exhibition, 
Glasgow, Scotland 


The Scottish Industries Exhibition was held 
in Glasgow, Scotland, from September 1 to 
17, 1949. 

There were 300 exhibitors displaying their 
wares at some 280 stands which extended 
over 2144 miles of floor space in Kelvin Hall. 
Only Scottish products were shown. There 
were on display many products of traditional 
Scottish industries, such as shipbuilding, 
heavy engineering, woolen manufactures, 
and Scottish whisky distilleries, and also 
products of new undertakings such as the 
production of radar, television, electronics, 
and office accounting machines. 

Among the exhibits by branches or sub- 
Sidiaries of American concerns in Scotland 
Was one by a manufacturer of sewing ma- 
chines with highly skilled operators from 
Scottish mills exhibiting their skill in the 
use of the machines. Other branches or 
subsidiaries of American companies exhibit- 
ing include those manufacturing accounting 
machines, adding machines, mechanically 
operated counting devices, razor blades and 
cutlery. Several of the American branch 
factories established in Scotland during the 
last year or two are not exhibiting, probably 
in part because some of them are not yet 
in full production. An American citizen 
who has a manufacturing plant in Glasgow 
is displaying hand trucks, barrel and drum 
lifting and cradling devices, lifting trucks, 
bale trucks, portable racks, carboy tippers, 
and transporters and conveyors. 

A preliminary estimate indicated that the 
total attendance may have reached 500,000 
visitors. Nearly 10,000 buyers, mostly from 
the United Kingdom, but including many 
oversea representatives, from the United 
States and Canada and 30 other countries, 
visited the exhibition. It was stated that 
more than $2,000,000 worth of orders were 
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Foreign Service Officers 
ERWIN PALMER KEELER 


Erwin Palmer Keeler, First Secretary and 
Consul at Rio de Janeiro since December 
1946, was commissioned in the Foreign 
Service of the United States in July 1939. 
After serving as 
Agricultural Atta- 
ché at Rio de 
Janeiro he was 
assigned to the De- 
partment of Com- 
merce and later to 
the Department of 
State, where he was 
attached to the 
American Repub- 
lics Branch of the 
Division of Com- 
mercial Policy, first 
as Economic Con- 
sultant and later as 
Adviser 

From 1924 to 
1934 Mr. Keeler 
was a member of 
the Foreign Commerce Service of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. During this period he 
was Assistant Trade Commissioner at San 
Juan and Constantinople, Assistant Com- 
mercial Attaché at Athens, Istanbul and 
Sofia, and Mexico City, and was Commerical 
Attaché at Caracas. In 1933-34 he was an 
Assistant to the Industrial Advisory Board of 
the National Recovery Administration. 

Mr. Keeler was attached to the Foreign 
Agricultural Service Division of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the Department 
of Agriculture from 1934 until 1939, as Agri- 
cultural Economist and later as Agricultural 


Keeler 


Attaché. During a part of this time he was 
on a special assignment to the Latin 
American countries. 

Born at Brookville, Indiana, Mr. Keeler 


was graduated from the local public schools, 
received his A. B. degree from DePauw in 
1924, and did graduate work at Brookings 
Institution in Washington, D. C., in 1934-35 
and at American University in 1935-38. 





placed, and two or three times that amount 
of orders are under negotiation. 

The largest single order reported, one for 
$280,000, was for television and radio equip- 
ment. Other orders brought the total for 
this kind of equipment to $300,000. There 
have been orders for carpets amounting to 
$280,000, and there were other inquiries 
representing business valued at $120,000 
The orders and inquiries for carpets 
were from Australia, New Zealand, and 
Canadian buyers. Of aluminum ware of 
different types, $40,000 worth was sold during 
the first 4 days. An Australian purchased 20 
sets of bagpipes from a Glasgow firm. This 
same firm received an inquiry from a New 
York buyer regarding drums and uniforms 
for a band of 40 pipers. A Chinese buyer 
bought a large quantity of custard powder. 
Office furniture valued at $20,000 was sold 
to a South African firm. Orders for other 
furniture, amounting to nearly $80,000, have 
been placed with four firms—all except one 
order valued at $4,000, bought by an Ameri- 
can, being for the domestic market. A man- 
ufacturer of accounting machines sold 100 
machines during the first few days of the 
exhibition. An inquiry for $80,000 worth of 
stainless-steel pasteurizing equipment was 
received from a South African firm. Confec- 
tionery has been sold to Canada and the 
United States. Other articles sold or for 
which inquiries have been received include 
a new type of white precast curb with an 
all-granite aggregate, mohair rugs, head 
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tries are defined for the present as including 
only the following countries: United States 
Canada, Belgium, Luxembourgh, the Belgian 
Congo, Ruanda Urundi, Switzerland and the 
Republic of Liechtenstein, Republic of Phil. 
ippines, Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuha, 
the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guate. 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Salvador, and Venezuela. 
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that the plant’s modern equipment, the best 

in Italy, will make possible the output of 


considerable quantities of clothes at prices 
wihin the reach of practically everyone. 


Tobaeeo and 
Related Products 


FORMATION OF TOBACCO LEAF DEVELOPMENT 
Co., JAMAICA, B. W. I. 
Jamaica’s cigar industry continued to be 


depressed during the second quarter of 1949, 
However, some spur to the tobacco growers’ 


hopes was given with the announcement by @ 


the British-American Tobacco Co. of the for- 
mation of a Tobacco Leaf Development Co, 
This company has planned to participate in 
experimenting with tobacco and, in addition 
to supervising the company’s own fields, will 
purchase tobacco for export to cigar manus 
facturers in England and Europe 





scarves, hand-knitted woolen garments, pa- 
per materials, footwear, and paints and glass, 

Some of the firms in the engineering sec- 
tion of the exhibition have reported that the 
inquiries they received surprised them, 
About 20 of these firms had indicated that 
their presence at the exhibition was more 
for prestige than in the expectation of ace 
tual business. As an example of success, 
there may be cited 


the prototype of which was only completed 
the day before the exhibition opened; the 
exhibiting firm received orders for 180 of 
these machines, 

Overseas buyers visited the exhibition in 
considerable numbers, but the number of 
American buyers reported was not 
large. Although the principal purpose of 
the exhibition is to encourage exports, & 
very important result has been to stimulate 
trade within Scotland. 

Additional detailed information concern- 
ing the products on exhibition may be ob- 
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a saw-sharpening ma- J 
chine, said to be an entirely new apparatus, 7 
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tained by interested parties by writing to 


the Fairs and Exhibitions Branch (IT-940), 
Office of International Trade, Washington 
25, D. C. 





The cornerstone was laid recently in Es- 
bjerg, on the west coast of Jutland, Denmark, 
of a huge freezing and cold-storage plant 


said to be the largest in northern Europe 7 


and of great importance for Denmark's 


agricultural exports. 
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